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An Oak Floor 


is NOT expensive 





Nature and art combine to personalize 
the floors of your home at slight cost 





HE floors of your home are part of its 
furnishings,and may express individu- 
ality as much as pictures, furniture, or 
other interior appointments. Your 

guests will always enjoy the beautiful! grain and 

figure which Nature grows in Oak, and which 
is admirably displayed in Oak flooring. It can- 
not be successfully imitated. Each flooring strip 
has individual character, yet over an expanse, 
the effect is continuous, and in perfect harmony. 











Your floors may be “personalized,” and become 
an expression of individual taste. You may select 


red or white oak, plain or quarter sawn, and 
apply modern color finishes to conform to the 
tones of interior woodwork used in different 
rooms. Weathered finish, for example, in living 
room or library, reflects dignity; quiet grays, or 
brighter greensin sunrooms or breakfast porches 
add freshness and cheeriness. The warm, natural 
finish of Oak is always appropriate upstairs. 


To Suit Any Purse 


There are various grades of Oak flooring, to 
come within any family budget. All Oak floor- 


ing is sound and enduring, outlasting the house 
itself under heaviest wear, and growing more 
mellow and beautiful with time. 


Sanitation 


The cleanliness of Oak flooring is also one of 
its outstanding ad- 
vantages. House- 
hs work is minimized, 
» as Oak flooring is 
‘4 easily kept bright 
wet fF and sanitary. Rugs 
He aL ah. ‘ean to reveal the 
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ae =" ; ¢ the open spaces, are 
a * easily removed 


when necessary,and 

a few moments’ 
attention restores your 
' floors to immaculate condition. 


When You Remodel 
Lay Oak flooring over old worn 
ordinary floors. No woodwork 
need be torn up, as the old floor 
becomes a useful subfloor. The cost 
of each room will be less than 
many articles of furniture, and you 
will have a permanent floor that 
|} never needs replacement. 








Increased Value 


Your home will be worth more, 
whether for rental or sale, as Oak 
floors add peneney. value, and 
are standard in a modern home. 


Mail this Coupon 


for ‘The F 
Story of Oak | 
Floors,’’ a 24- | 
page book, 
containing 
color plates 
of modern j| 
color finishes 
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Consult an 
Architect be- 
fore Building. 

















Nature’s Gift 


Nothing takes the place of the natural qualities of Oak. 
It is not cold to the touch, nor artificial. It rather im- 
parts the warmth of Nature, and as the product of cen- 
turies of slow growth, Oak has character and sturdiness. 


Consult our experts on your flooring problems 


FLOORS 


879 Hearst Building, Chicago - J 


t all 


Oak Floors,” also 





City_ 
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wl | Free OAK FLOORING BUREAU 
—— 
wid Send me your free, illustrated book, “The Story of 
F ~~ 4 “ “How and Where to Use Oak Floors.” 
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Res. of James Gilmore, Esq., Reg. Arch. Cincinnati, Ohio, Bishopric Ivoral Cream Stucco over Bishopric Base on all exteriors. 


ow Bishopric provides 
lasting beauty and protection 


foryour home 


Rare beauty of shade and texture, with perma- 
nent protection trom the elements are exclusive 
Bishopric qualities that are being appreciated 
more and more by those interested in home- 
building. BISHOPRIC is a super-stucco with 
greatly increased strength, thus providing dura- 
bility and protection so vital to every building, 
whether it be large or small. In Bishopric only 
can be obtained the wide variety of beautitul 
shades and textures now demanded by those 
who appreciate the best. With Bishopric, beauty 
and protection go hand in hand. 


Tensile strength tests show BISHOPRIC far 
superior to other stuccoes. 
_ BISHOPRIC is fireproof, magnesia rock used 
is the same as that used to line furnaces and 
smelters — Tremendous heat has no effect on it. 


BISHOPRIC is thoroughly water-proofed by a 
secret process shutting out moisture, cold, heat, 
wind and vermin. 


BISHOPRIC Insulation Qualities are practi- 
cally perfect, retarding heat and cold, eliminating 
objectionable noises. 


BISHOPRIC requires no painting or renewing— 
A wall built to stand for generations. 


In mansion or bungalow, Bishopric Stucco has 
a place, whether laid over stately lines or de- 
signed after those quaint cottage effects, now 
so popular. 


Bishopric Stucco endures in every clime, re- 
taining its strength and original color in temper- 
atures of either extreme. Economical in original 
cost, negligible in upkeep, warm in winter and 
cool in summer, BISHOPRIC STUCCO over 
BISHOPRIC BASE not only wins friends but 
keeps them. And no wonder, for it yields itself 
to any form and endures from generation unto 
generation. 


An interesting booklet, “Bishopric For All 
Time and Clime,” illustrated with photographs 
of beautiful houses built with Bishopric Stucco, 
aed and sheathing units will be mailed you 

ree. 


Bishopric is Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


Te BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING @ 
101 ESTE ce. Ce NATI. OHIO 


NEW YORK CITY OTTAWA, CANADA 


<The BISHOPRIC MFG. CO. OF CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES 


BISHOPRIC 4 IC 
I C .é BISHOPR 


STUCCO 


BASE 


A Complete Wall Unit for all Dime and Clime’ 


Stucco walls 
of greater 
strength 


Bishopric Stucco 


Tr 


Ordinary Stucco 





—— 





The enormous tensile strength of 
Bishopric Stucco is illustrated here. 
This is just one of the Bishopric 
guarantees of permanence on the 
wall. 











See how it 
Locks the Stucco 
Bishopric Base is first nailed securely 
to the studding of the building — a 
Bishopric nail to every wood strip at 
every bearing point. 

Bishopric Stucco is first dry-mixed. 
Then nothing is added but clear water. 
Bishopric Stucco works up to a uni- 
form mortar and is easily laid on be- 
cause it works so smoothly. Plasterers 
everywhere enjoy putting on Bishopric 
Stucco because of its unexcelled 
smoothness and uniformity. 

The mortar goes ove~ and in between 
the wood strips and locks into an in- 
verted wedge clasp. 

Note how the wood strips of Bishopric 
Base are embedded in a tough layer of 
asphalt mastic on a wood fibre back- 
ground. This forms an asphalt curtain 
~\ which effectively shuts out mois- 


ture, heat, cold and vermin. 
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200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


| heciiaes leather rolls hoiding gummed 
labels with your name and_ address 
printed on them are very useful adjuncts to 
your desk equipment. These may be 
ordered in blue, green, purple, 
lavender, brown, and black patent- 
leather, with little colored inserts for 
decoration. There are 500 labels in 
each roll, with three lines 

of printing on them. The 

price complete, including 


postage, is $2.50, and if ~~ 

° ° LE > 
you wish for extra lines on Sw” 
your address there is a FG. 1 


charge of fifteen cents per 

line. In giving your order please allow three 
weeks for delivery, also please be sure that 
your name and address are printed PLAINLY, 
or, better still, typed, so no mistake can be 
made. The roll looks like mine, shown in 
Figure 1. 


OR work during the long winter evenings | 
know many of you will be interested in 
making a bag like the one with the old-fash- 
ioned figure, shown in Figure 2. All the 
materials for this, with the exception of sateen 
for the lining, may be bought for $1.75, plus 
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ten cents for postage. This set includes burlap 
for the bag, a colored sheet of figures to do in 
cross-stitch, and the wools to work them. The 
ties on the lady’s poke bonnet, and the 
flowers spilling from her basket, are to be done 
in colored silks. These, too, are included in the 
price, as well as a pair of handles, 
and the wool to wind them. The 
bag is 12’’ square, and the figure 
is 8” high. One half yard of sateen 
is needed to make the lining, 
which, as I have said before, is 
not included in the order. 


RIENTAL sweetmeat-boxes make unique 

presents, and are sure to be gratefully 
received, for they are both useful and very 
good-looking. They are 10}’’ across, with 
seven-china sections inside. In some of the 
boxes the china is blue, and in some tan. 
The box itself is black, and 
the cover has beautiful 
designs in color. The sec- 
tions may be filled with 
candies, salted nuts, and so 
forth, which may thus be 
passed conveniently at a 
tea or luncheon. The prices 
are $5.50 and $6.00. 


WELL-KNOWN 

maker of sewing- 
machines has a perfect little 
machine which is run by 
turning a handle on the side. Small girls 
who are learning to sew would enjoy the 
possession of one of these miniature 
machines, I am sure, and even a girl who 
is beginning to make her own clothes would 
find it very useful. The price is only $5.00. 


N unusually good bargain in andirons is 
shown in Figure 3. These are made of 
black wrought-iron, and stand 21” high. They 
have burnt-brass rosettes at the tops, copied 
from an old English design. Andirons of this 
type add a great deal of interest to a room, and 
the price of $10.00 makes them a tempting 
opportunity for many householders. A 33” 
long toasting-fork, of black wrought-iron, also, 
may accompany them for $2.50 more. It, 








FIG. 3 


Edo no purchasing, 
but shall be glad to 
| give the address where the 
| earious articles mentioned 

may be purchased, upon re- 
ceipt of 4 stamped, addressed 
envelope. Address 
Mary Jackson Lee, 
200 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 








too, has a burnt-brass top to match the 
irons. 


HE jolliest little pitcher | have seen for 
many a day is shown in Figure 4. This is 
a copy of the old-fashioned Toby, which was 
so popular with our ancestors. The one shown 
is small, standing 32” high, and the width 
across the top is 23’... His coat is a bright 
blue picked out with lustre, and his trousers 
match his rubicund face. His little necktie is 
green, and the rim at the top and bottom of 
the pitcher is blue to match Toby’s coat. 
The price is $2.00, plus postage, and I am sure 
Toby will grace many breakfast trays, after 
you hear about him, or, perhaps, be added to 
your, or your friend’s, collection of pitchers. 
He is imported, and the shop which has 
him for sale in New York has bought all the 
available supply in this country, so he will 
go into only House Beauti- 
ful homes. Mine is stand- 
ing on my desk before me, 
and I hope to hear of his 
brothers being welcomed 
‘wherever these lines are 
read.’ 


HE interest in hooked 
rugs is so great that | 
have taken pains to hunt 
up a shop which can sup- 
ply you with all the mate- 
rials necessary to make 
your own. The group shown in Figure 5 
\ gives you a good idea of what you may 
buy, and I had a finished rug put in the 
picture so you could see how at- 
tractive it is. You may buy the burlap 
background, stamped with this rose pat- 
tern, with the frame in which 
it is to be stretched, the 
tacks, and a patent needle 
whose use facilitates the 
work very much, as well as 
all the wools needed for 
making the rug (for these are 
of clean new wool, instead of 
rags) for $13.95, including 
postage. Both the rugs 
shown here are 24” x 36” in 
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Residence of L. Martineau, Vandreuil, P. Q., Canada, Celotex was decorated 
and used on all walls and ceilings as insulation, sound deadener and interior 
Sinish. This home is warm in winter 








Residence of Spencer Lainhart, West Palm Beach, Fla. Harvey & Clark, Archi- 
tects. Celotex was used on all walls and ceilings as insulation and sound dead- 
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ener with plaster applied directly to its surface. This home is cool in summer 
gl 
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arm in January yet Cool in August 


4 Enjoy all-year comfort in your home 
with Celotex Insulating Lumber 


HE day of the old-style, heat-leaking 
house is past. Home builders no longer 
put up with houses that are chilly and draughty 
in winter (in spite of big fuel bills) and hot and 
stuffy during the summer. 
They don’t have to! Moaern homes are 
insulated with Celotex Insulating Lumber, at 
no extra building cost. 


Celotex stops heat waste 


Tests show that one-third of the heat gener- 
ated to warm the‘old style, uninsulated house 
is wasted. It passes right through the walls and 
toof —just as radio waves do. 

But Celotex stops heat. It means warm, 
cheerful coziness indoors when January’s icy 
wind roars outside. And it means cooler, more 
restful rooms during the blistering days and 
sweltering nights of midsummer. 


Other Celotex benefits 


Celotex homes are more healthful—free from 
draughts and cold floors. Because Celotex is an 
effective sound-deadener, a restful, nerve-relax- 
ing quiet will pervade this Celotex home of yours. 

Celotex construction makes your home mod- 
ern, as well as stronger. It insures the future 
resale value of that home. 

In addition, Celotex saves % of your fuel 
bill and permits the use of a smaller, less ex- 
pensive heating plant. 


Why Celotex comfort costs no more 


You can have this Celotex comfort at no more 
than the cost of ordinary construction. Because 
wherever used—as sheathing, or inside the 
house, where plaster is applied directly to its 
surface—Celotex takes the place of wood lum- 


ber or some other material and any form of 
insulation. Celotex is the only insulating ma- 
terial that is not an extra. 


Get all the facts 


Ask about Celotex before you build or buy a 
home. 

If you are going to build, use Celotex. It is 
available everywhere. Your architect, contrac- 
tor, or lumber dealer will explain its uses fully 
—ask him to tell you about Celotex. 

If you are going to buy a completed home, 
insist upon one built with Celotex. 


New building book FREE 


Send coupon below for our free building book, 
fully illustrated in color. It contains informa- 
tion every home owner should have. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MILLS: NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Branch Sales Offices: (See telephone books for addresses) 


Boston 





Dallas 





Denver 
Cleveland Detroit 
Jacksonville Miami 


Kansas City Milwaukee New York Salt Lake City Spokane 
Los Angeles Minneapolis Philadelphia San Francisco St. Louis 
New Orleans Portland, Ore. Seattle St. Paul 


London (Eng.) 


Canadian Representatives: Alexander Murray & Company, Limited 
Montreal 


Toronto Halifax Winnipeg 








CELO 


Vancouver 
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CELOTEX partition 











© 1925, The Celotex Co, 





INSULATING LUMBER | 























A. Clapboards, brick or stucco. 

B. Colotex Insulating Lumber. 

C. Studding or framework. 

D. Celotex Insulating Lumber. 
. Plaster. 


Application of Celotex Insu- 
lating Lumber: (B) in outside 
walls as sheathing. And (D) 
on inside walls. 


FREE 
Book 


Building 


‘aati Dette 


The Celotex Co., Dept. M-41 
645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Please send your free illustrated building book. 


Note this actual test. A Celotex 
box is dividedinhalfbya 

layer of Celotex. The right half 
is heated by an electric lamp. 

After one hour the left half is 
102° cooler. 

In the roof and walls of a 





house, Celotex keeps heat IN 
during the winter, OUT in 
summer. 
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Colonial Mahogany Mirror 
No. 1260 
Outside measure 35} x 183 $25.00. Hand 
carved ornament at top. This and in- 
side edge gilded in gold. 
FOSTER BROS. 
Arlington, Mass., and 4 Park Sq. 
Boston, Mass. 


















QUAINT DESIGNS 


unfinished 


or decorated 
to order 






Charming pieces that 
permit such beautiful 
decorative effects 7 9 = 
Select the unfinished models you fancy. 
Then — after your own ideas — the colors 
are applied by yourself or by our finishing 
department at a nominal charge. The effects 
are admirable. Come in at your convenience. 
Special furniture or woodworking made to 
order. Furniture refinished. 


The Campbell Shops 
of New York, Inc. 
216 E. 41st St., New York 


NearGrand Central Terminal 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 7226 














Imported and Domestic Tapestries for all 
purposes; also Tapestry Wools, Canvas, 
etc. Rug Designs and Materials. 


Illustrated circular on request 


T. E. Doelger & Co. 
Art Needlework Specialists 
26 West 46th Street New York 











You Can Manage aTeaRoom 
=) 





rr. TUNES are being made in Tea 
Rooms, Motor Inns and Coffee 
Shops everywhere. You can open one 
in your own home —city, town, 
country or resort, and make money 
hand over fist, or manage one already 
going. Big salaries paid to trained 
managers; shortage acute. We teach 
you entire business in a few weeks. 
You train in spare time at cost of but 
few cents a day. Be independent. 
> 


Write for Free Book ‘Pouring Tea for Profit.’ 
Lewis Tea Room Institute 
Dept. N-8213 Washington, D. C. 





FIG. 5 


size. The shop will be glad to send 
you a circular of other patterns. 


IGURE 6 shows you a fine ship- 

model, a really unusual design 
for a hooked rug, and one which | 
have never seen before. For pat- 
tern, frame, wools, and so forth, all 
complete, the price is $14.30. 





FIG. 6 


Pewrremes toast keeps crisp 
and hot if it is served from a 
charming, covered Italian pottery 
dish which comes in a rich color be- 
tween green and blue. The knob on 
the cover is a little bunch of fruit 
painted in natural colors. The dish 
7’ in diameter, is priced at $2.25. 





SHOPPING 
The Little Gallery 





N imported chair shown in Fig- 
ure 7 is made by French 
peasants, and has a frame of beech- 
wood, with a rush seat. It is 40” 
tall, and 16” deep, the width of the 
seat being 193”. With a chintz-cov- 
ered cushion the price is $50.00, or 
without the cushion $35.00. There 





r1G. 7 


is a packing-charge on this chair, 
and it must be sent by express col- 
lect. The model is a charming one 
for use in informal rooms, and you 
know the French peasant furniture 
is growing more popular every day. 


HE Holiday Edition of ‘When 

We Were Very Young,’ that 
delightful book of verse for children 
by A. A. Milne, has a portrait of 
Christopher Robin for a_frontis- 
piece, which is most beguiling. The 
price is $3.00. The publishers re- 
port that this book has sold at the 
rate of 2932 copies a week. The 
first English edition already sells 
for $50.00, and the American limited 
edition, is now worth $28.00. 





415 MADISON AVE. 








SHIP MODELS 


MADE TO ORDER—PERFECT SCALE 
WE ALSO SPECIALIZE IN PARTS AND PLANS FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF THESE MODELS 
SEND TEN CENTS FOR LISTS OF PARTS AND PRICES 
WE ALSO CARRY MINIATURE 


POWER anv SAILING YACHTS 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG H.B. I—-25C 


BOUCHER, INc. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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29 West 56th Street 
New York 
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” 
a glass, 


complete table serv- 
ices, flower vases, 
bowls, candelabra, 
candlesticks in 
large variety. 
Many of these are 
reproduced from 
pieces in the 
Museum in, urd 


Venice. ME 
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AT HOME 


A delightfully ar- 
ranged course for 
either professional 
or cultural use 
No previous training required. Unlimited 
opportunitiesin this fascinating profession. 
Full instruction in use of color harmony, 
period furniture, fabrics, curtains, and in 


all principles of decoration. Home study 
course conducted by foremost authorities. 


Start at once. Send for Booklet B1 


The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 

INTERIOR DECORATION 

441 Madison Ave. New York 
Established 1916 

















Choice Antique 
Oriental Rugs 


are fast becoming extinct. Those de- 
manding the best can find here old gems 
vibrant with color, thick, serviceable, 
soft, and untreated. A search for these 
Gems in regular trade channels is to no 
avail. 


Write for my descriptive 
booklet 


and make your selection on which I will 
prepay express. No obligation exists to 
buy. 

THOS. F. DAVIS, Dept. 10, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


————$————> 














The 
Next-To-Nothing House 
By Alice Van Leer Carrick 


The entertaining story of the author s 


famous old house, which is filled with 
valuable antiques. 
Illustrated. 252 pages. 8vo. $2.50 


The Atlantic Monthly Bookshop 





8 Arlington Street, Boston 
— 
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ey rusting of metal is the principal item 
in the staggering annual repair bill of 
American home owners. Last year the loss due 
to rust amounted to $575,000,000—over three 
times the total fire loss. 


You can insure your entire house against rust 
—inside and out—not only for one year, but 
for the life of the building, by using pure 
Copper flashings, gutters and downspouts; 
Brass Pipe for hot and cold water lines; Bronze 
Wire screens for doors and windows, and solid 
Brass or Bronze hardware and lighting fixtures. 


Anaconda Copper is guaranteed 99.9% pure, 
which accounts for its exceptional durability, 


and also for that of Anaconda Brass and 
Bronze—alloys so largely composed of Copper. 


Anaconda metals will give you complete pro- 
tection from rust as long as your house stands. 
They pay for themselves many times over 
because their use eliminates upkeep expense. 
When you build, remember, your house can be 
completely rust-proofed at an increase of less 
than 3% over the total cost of a house equip- 
ped with metals that rust. 


This statement is based upon actual construc- 
tion costs of houses varying in price from 
$9,000 to $23,000. 


Descriptive literature gladly sent upon request. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
Canadian Mill: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont. 


ANACONDA COPPER 
BRASS “2* BRONZE 
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NEW and delightful form of 








= = 1 | ie book-ends, shown in Figure 

| Undecorated 8, are of heavy brass, modeled bath-mat is now on the mar- Charming 

| : to represent the facade of Rheims ket, which is, | think, the best | Colorful 

| Grey Iron Castings Cathedral. They stand 5” tall, and have ever seen. The rug, which is KNIVES | 

You may paint these |} | are 42” wide at the base. These - washable, is made first of three f & 
blanks in oil, enamel, | | architectural orna- thicknesses of 8- FORKS 
rag Sam yeep | | ments seem very ap- ounce duck for back- direct from 
pair. Cat Door | | propriate for French ing. This is laundered Paris 
Stop $1.50 each, || books, and form a so it cannot shrink by 

| F.O.B. Albany, New lasting souvenir of later, and then stitch- ; ar te igre 

Date Hostess 


| No. 142 Book York. All three for : 
forth 


ed back and 





| Ends. We. 7 $3.50, F.O.B. Albany, one of the greatest 
| »s. per palr. , Vv .. Fa i . . . 
| olgvxs. | New York, treasures of France. with linen thread to | $5 for six 
Remittance must ac- The price of the pair prevent its stretching, | Knives OR Forks | 
er order. is $6.00, and they and to assure its lying | a 
Send for our co:nplete ta ities # h _ fl 
éllustrated catalog. must be sent by ex- smooth on the floor. Coral Red 
press collect. ; The pile is then put Leaf Green 
in by sewing yarn | _ French Blue 
IGURE 9 shows FIG. 8 through the three $5 for 6 of either Lapis Blue 


No.176 Door 
Stop.Wt.6}, 


| 

I | The latest model and best quality made 
Ibs.94 high | 
| 
| 


in France today. Non-tarnishable gold 
metal blades, Ivorine handles. Order 
now from 


F. M. CARLETON 
21 East 55th Street New York 


thicknesses of the 
back, with each stitch forming 
a loop on the opposite side. The | | 
rug is then laundered, which opens | | 
the cut ends of the yarn, and | || 
gives it a soft plush appearance and 
feeling. The colors are guaranteed 
absolutely fast. The rugs cannot 
ravel, and will retain their beauty, 
and become more velvety with each 
successive washing. They come in 


a group of con- 
tainers with children’s handker- 
chiefs in them which will make 
interesting gifts for little folks. 
| The small satchel in the centre holds 
| two handkerchiefs with Mother 
~ | Goose pictures on them. The 
satchel itself is pasteboard, 5” wide, 
and 53” across. With the two hand- 
kerchiefs the price is 75c, including 
The clown holding one 





No; 17, Bgok ALBANY FOUNDRY CO. 
. per pair. 


514 wx 4". Albany, N. Y. 
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INDIAN RUGS 








Colonial Coverlet 
Exact reproductions of famous old designs woven in thc 
mountains. “Whig Rose,” “Snail Trail,” “*Olive Leaf.” 


Reduced from $30.00 to $11.85 and $13.85 
Beautiful Coverlets for Babies 


LAURA M. COPENHAVER 
Rosemont Marion, Va. 
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VAUGHANS PEWTER 


10 CLIFTON ST. 
TAUNTON MASS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS ON REQUEST 
AWARDS FOR MERIT 


MEDAL OF BOSTON SCCIETY ARTS E CRAFTS 
ARTHUR HEUN PRIZE ART INSTITUTE CHICAGO 








Pleated Lamp Shades of Glazed Chintz 


All Colors, Plain or 
Figured. $1 an inch. 
(Bottom diameter ) 


| All Furnishings 


; MARY ALLEN 
| FURNITURE 
848 Lexington Ave, 
New York 
Bet. 64th and 65th Sts. 












Your favorite photograph 


#Mliniatures 


color. Inquiries given prompt attention. 
EDWARD HAUSER 
15 East 26th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Heavy Brass Door Porter 
6% inches high. Lord Nelson's 
ship **The Victory."’ $6.00 each. 
Decorative novelties, etc. 
Catalog 
Mitteldorfer Straus 
224 5th Ave., New York City 






postage. 
handkerchief is 8?” tall, and 
costs 50c, while Ducky Dad- 
dles, with one handkerchief, 
costs the same. 








FIG. 9 














True Reproductions of Colonial and 
Early American Furniture 











painted on ivory in water | 








Artcraft 
203 Lexington Ave. 


Between 32nd and 33rd Sts. 





Work all done in our own studio and personal supervision given each order 
Beautiful Catalogue Showing 23 Room Settings 25c 


QW 


| Unfinished or 
Decorated 
To Order 


ov 
We Specialize in Antique 
Finishes 
cw 


Antique, or Amber Maple, 

Mahogany, American Wal- 

nut, Staining, Painting and 
Decorating 





cw 


Furniture Co. 
New York City 


Caledonia 3144 








Genuine: Direct from the best NavajoIndian weav- 
ers. All handspun wool. Handwoven. No two alike. 
Beautiful harmonizing colors. Last a lifetime. Per- 
sonal Introductory Guarantee offer to prove myvalues, 
$35 value rug about 8 by 6 feet, natural gray with 
black, white and some red, by express for only $22.85. 
If not highly pleased return rug and receive money 
back. Send for my personal selected descriptive list. 
25 years experience. 
Francis E. Lester 
BoxA Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 


Use No Kindling 


A super fire lighter. 








Unique in principle, 
design and performance. 


Generates twenty minutes 
intense, igniting flame. 
Send for circular. 
$8.00 plus delivery. 


HALF MOON FIRE LIGHTER 
Poughkeepsie, New York 











hs bet Dignified, exclusive profession. 
Little competition. $5,000 to $10,000 incomes for experts. 
Easy to master under our correspondence methods Est. = 
Assistance extended to students an juates, Write. 

American Landscape School, 50-MA Newark, New York 





Southern Antiques 


A few rare pieces collected in the South and abroad: 
sideboard, chairs, tables, (dressing and breakfast) 
beds, mirrors, etc. Also a few pieces of pewter and 
Box 11, Russellville, Ky. 


SheMeld 




































Cast Iron Fireback, as in Queen’s 





EHIND walls three feet 

thickwalls so old 
they have felt the tips 
of arrows shot at them» 
there have lain for endless 
years some of the most ex- 
quisite mantels, andirons 
and other fireplace acces- 
soriesvexamples of the 
furniture craftsmen of other 
days. 


The hand of Time has en- 
riched them and 

added a beauty 
epoq «thatrnohuman 
| hand could 
ever impart. 


Gallery, Hampton Court. $75. 









STABLISHED 
LE? IN THE 


JANUARY 1926 


For nearly one hundred 
years we have brought 
many of these treasures to 
this country to grace the 
.. loveliest American homes. 
; The war unlocked many 
wr doors that had been inac- 


sentatives, known for years | 
in England, were thus able 
to secure pieces that previ- 
ously could hardly be seen. 





Antique Early Georgian Stone Mantel 
taken from Trentham Hall, Stafford- 
shire, one of the seats of the Duke of 
Sutherland. Shelf 9' 115", Height 6' ro". 


$2,200. 


Some original antiques 
are still available. But al- 
most as fortunate is the op- 
portunity we have to make 


CIRCULAR SEATS, COLUMNS. 








rom the medieval castles 


of Old England 


reproductions of these old 
English mantels and the fix- 
tures and decorations. 


© cessible before. Our repre- RY 


Wrought Iron Fireset, Andirons and 

Woodholder with Brass Dises, adapted 

from those in use in the time of Oliver 

Cromwell. Fireset $55, Andirons $55, 
W oodholder $75. 


We would like to show 
you these, and treasures 
from other countries. Come 
in even if you have no im- 
mediate desires. It would 
be our pleasure to show you 
around our shop and tell 
you about the things that 
interest you. Or, if you will 
write and let us know the 
nature of your needs, we 
shall be glad to send you 
photographs and to give 
you whatever specific in- 
formation you may desire. 


GENUINE ANTIQUE AND MODERN MANTELS, 
ANDIRONS, VASES, WELL HEADS, FOUNTAINS. 










T 47th STREET 


* NEW YORK * 


Viu.H. JACKSON, COMPANY 


318 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
+ CHICAGO + 


\ Fe OLDEST House 
He ITS KIND 
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Tiss 


















WINDOW 


>HOPPIN & 














Sun Parlor Furnishings 
Exclusively 





GENUINE REED, WILLOW and 
FRENCH CANE FURNITURE 
Direct to you from the largest manufacturers. 
Highest Quality. Lowest Prices. 

“Visit the largest Wicker Shop in America.” 
Free Catalogue B on request. 50-page illus- 
trated colortype catalogue showing actual 
decorations. 50 cents postage. 

Freight prepaid to Florida 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled 
Grand Central Wicker Shop, Inc. 
226 East 42nd Street, New York City 














HEALTH and COMFORT 


ARE OBTAINED BY USING 


DELBROOK AIR MOISTENERS | 


Removes excessive 
dryness from air. 
Hangs on back of 
radiator. Prevents 
colds. Delbrook 
Air Moisteners are 
used universally in 
hospitals and in 
healthy homes 
everywhere. 


Four for 
$5.00 

$5.25 West of the Mississippi. 

DELBROOK VENTILATING CO., Inc. 

Dept. H-4 25 Common Street, 





Boston, Mass. 








UNUSUAL FOOT SCRAPERS 
Colonial Black Cat Foot Scraper 


This charming and unique 
Scraper is a reproduction of a 
Colonial Foot Scraper. About 
10 pa high, and all ready 
to attach to steps or porch 


No. 113 
$3. > oak 
$6. 50. per 
pair. 
Postpaid 





No. 112, Social Cat. 
10 inches high 


No. 108, seated Terrier. 
8 inche 

cir ae of other attractive animal 

other articles 


Send for 
designs and 


Household Patent Co., Norristown, Pa. 











_ HOROSCOPE 


»u have a question about occupation, invest- 
friends, children, personal development or 
Ss associates, we can furnish you with very 
ble information. Our clients are successful. 





i re moderate and all details are fully ex- 
Nai sty in our folder. Send for it today. 
THE FORECASTERS 


Marion Meyer Drew — Sidney Kimball Bennett 


6363 Hollywood Boulevard Hollywood, Cal. 





a —s- without a maid. Beautiful 
—— new Service Wagon saves 
3 ,000 steps, sets or clears 

table easier and juicker 

Write tor dealer's name and 

free book ‘Entertaining 


Without a Maid’ 
COMBINATION PRODUC TS CO. 
Dept .F-100, Cunard Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 











Postage prepaid | 


different sizes and prices; a size 20” 
x 36”, in heavy quality, but non- 
reversible, is $6.75, including post- 
age. In the 20” x 36” size, reversi- 
ble, the price is $5.75. The rugs 


may be ordered in any shade you 
and the 


wish, the soft old 
blues being particu- 
larly attractive. If 
you wish a special 
size, or combination 
of colors made to 
order please allow 
two weeks time to 
carry out the work. 


rose 


HE best guide- 

book for New 
York that I have 
seen recently has 
just been published, 
and is here illus- 
trated in Figure 10. 
The information is 





given in the form 
of a little tale about FIG. 
a visiting cousin 
whom a bachelor relative took 
about New York, and he cer- 


tainly showed her everything worth 
while, from the Battery to the 
Bronx. The addresses of many good 
restaurants are given, and | think 
you will find the whole book very 
interesting reading, and an excel- 


lent guidebook to the modern Bag- 
dad. It is not illustrated, but the 
jacket shows a lively view of Co- 
lumbus Circle in gay colors. The 


price is $1.50, to which please add | 


15 cents for postage. The size is 
5” x 73”, and there is a separate 
map of New York 
in a pocket inside 
the back cover. 


N inkwell in 
heavy English 
pewter makes a fine 
present for a man. 
Figure 11 
such an inkwell, of 
good design, stur- 
dy and _ dignified 
enough for a place 
on any desk. The 
tray for pens is at- 
tached to it and is 
63” wide, and 9}” 
long, with felt on 


Io the bottom. The 

price for the inkwell 
is $15.00 to which please add 
50c for packing and postage. The 


gill measure beside it holds pens 
neatly, and is priced at $2.60. 


HE water-bottle (Figure 12) 
which may be kept in the 
refrigerator, is a useful article. 





FIG. 


II 











FLORENTINE 








ua 








No. 044 


$8.00 


No. 041 


$10.50 


No. 016 


$6.00 


thumb piece 
head nails or screws. 





AND forged thumb latch sets, rust proof, black 
and reverse side latch bar, two guides and strike; 


THE FLORENTINE CRAFTSMEN 


Masters of the Metal Arts 
45 East 22nd Street, New York City 


No. 02 
$6.50 


Consists of 
also hammer 


No. 09 
$7.00 


or old steel finish. 


Send for our il 
lustrated cat- 
alogue showin 

many beautifu 

things in hand- 
wrought iron. 
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shows | 


| You CanDip 





STONeTEX 


Beautifies § — 
A protective waterproof 
coating of unusual beauty 
that prevents weatherstains 
and cracks. It dries flat and 
gives to stucco, concrete or 
masonry the handsome 
stone-like finish appropriate 
to such surfaces. 
Write for color chart 
and full information 
THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES 


307 Truscon Bldg. DETROIT, MICH. 






















PLAN BOOK 


with over 300 excel- 
lent illustrations. 


100 Homes of 
All Types, 
‘costing 
$5000 to $20,000 
Many are prize- 
winning designs. 
All have archi- 
tectural merit. 
A book of immense 
value to the home- 
builder. 
Price $2.00 Postpaid 
ROBERT L. STEVENSON, Architect 
516 Paddock Bldg., Boston, Mass. 





























EIUAINT CIVARTERS 


For Your Feathered Friends 


UNIQUE house, 

4 inwhich birds 
will build. Easily 
screwed to tree, 
arbor, or under 
eaves. 

Artistic and unus- 
ual; weather-proof 
and squirrel-proof; 
indestructible -- 
made of metal, 

j painted a rustic 

gray. Diameter 6’’, 

PRICES: $2.00 each: $5-5 50 for 3. 

re Ost. (For Free 

including Ge! delivery y by bar LsS perp 10per cent.) 
Suppli wit 1" “hole (for wrens) unless 
1%!" hole (for blue birds) is specified. 

BERT C. REEVES CO.,187-A Water St., N.Y 























MAYFLOWER 
Price $35.00 


Descriptive booklet 
upon request showing 
‘Santa Maria’? and 
other authentic ship 
models. Ship lamp- 
shades, paintings, sea 
chests and prints. 
Nutting’s Marblehead 
Workshop 
Marblehead, Mass. 
Box 97 

















MISS GWENDOLEN C. THORPE 


Interior Decorator 
793 Lexington Ave., New York, N. ¥- 
Rhinelander 7585 




















JANUARY 1926 





= by a Spanish armorial carpet of the XVII Century, American designing 
genius patterned this warm, glowing rug for the delight and comfort of the American 
home-lover. Skilled artists chose its soft grays and rose and olive colorings. Cunning 
hands fashioned it beneath the flying shuttles. Fifty years of high-visioned management 
guarantee it—the lovely Karnak, aristocrat of American Wiltons. 


Whether it be the quiet richness of a deep-piled chenille, the exquisite tracery of a 
Khorassan Axminster, or the sturdy worth of tapestry and velvet; huge carpets fot 


Karnaks — Aristocrat ot the great hotels—the newest patterns for the smart apartment—a splash of color for 
American Wilt Deer . Co - ’ 
ae has the hearth; MOHAWK RUGS mean years of storied beauty and enduring worth 
piled y AN < P g 
sters of for you. 
trie ind V 

Ru A $ 


Before you choose a rug or carpe un the freely-given counsel of the dis- 
tinguished Interior Decorators, W. & J. Sloane. They will ad 
the proper floor covering for your own individual rooms. Write 
particulars about our free interior decorating service. Ac 
Department, W. & J. Sloane, 575 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 






vise vou of 






MOHAWK RUCS 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, INC. Ansterdam, VY 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


WURLITZER + ART + GRANDS 
.: 5 7] 02a. " 










































4 eee the least alluring thing about these golden toned Period Grands is 

the attractive terms on which you may buy. What a superb addition 

these rich grands really are both for decorative and practical every-day 

use. Being the world’s leaders in musical instruments has made possible ~ 

unusual advantages to you in design, in quality, in price. Fifteen authentic 

designs to choose from. With or without the Apollo reproducing player. 
At all Wurlitzer stores and from leading dealers everywhere—$850 and up 


WURLITZER GRAND PIANO CoO., DE KALB, ILL. 


Principal Wurlitzer Stores 
New York, 120 W. 42nd St. - BUFFALO, 674 Main St. + CLEVELAND, 1017 Euclid Ave. + CHICAGO, 329S.Wabash Ave. + PHILADELPHIA, 1031 Chesnut St. 
CINCINNATI, 121 E. Fourth St. - St. LOUIS, 1006 Olive St. « SAN FRANCISCO, 250 Stockton St. - Los ANGELES,814 S. Broadway 


WuRLIIZER. 


V.S. PAT. OFF. 


‘ SPANISH PERIOD GRAND 
Illustrated Above 














Spanish Design 











French Design 
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te REED SHOP ix. 


“Illustrations of Reed Furniture” 








72UuIIe 


Reed Furniture 


Above New Model may be had 


in a Complete Suite. Our Ex- 
clusive Creations at the Lowest 
Prices. 


We announce the opening of 
our new shop in the Beaux Arts 
Building, Palm Beach, Florida. 





13 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


sent for 25c 



















SZ, Konulsueth ald. 
CHATTANOOGA 
TENN. 


Wrought Iron 





SHOPPING 





The water may thus be cooled and 
kept cool until you are ready to 
use it at the table or on a bedside 


stand. The bottle itself is 4” 
square and 10” high, and has a 
silver-plated stopper, decorated 


with a little group of dancing fig- 
ures. The glass is en- 
graved with decorative 
sprays of flowers, and 
the price is $3.25, plus 
postage, 35 cents. 


EAUTIFUL = salad- 

bowls are always 
acceptable as gifts, and 
there are times when we 
may wish for a bowl in 
our own homes. For a 
wedding present, or an 
anniversary, nothing is 
more welcome to a 
housekeeper than a 
good-looking bowl. The 
one shown in Figure 13 is in the 
rich ‘gold Medallion’ ware, which 
is always popular with its exquisite 
jade-greens, old pinks, and touches 
of soft blue. The bowl shown is 9” 
across, and 33”’ deep. The price is 
$7.50 and the bowl must be sent 
by express collect. 





FIG. 


incense-burner. He is made of a 


bronze composition, and is really 
surprisingly well modeled, so he 


may easily be an ornament when 
you do not feel like giving him his 
regular job. He is 43” high, and 3}” 
wide, and with him you may havea 
box of incense, either 
the ‘Lotus’ brand, or the 
‘Flowery Kingdom,’ as 
you prefer. The 
of $1.50 includes every- 
thing, even postage. 


price 


N Figure 14 1s shown 
a very decorative 
bracket for a plant, in 


strong brass, with four 


prongs to hold the 

flower pot securely. 

There is also a_ good- 

looking rosette in brass 
12 which screws onto the 

wall. aL... bracket is 
74” long, and 23” high and is a 
‘anes for only $2.00, including 
postage. 





SYMBOLIC DESIGNS Wear a_ lifetime. 
No two alike. Reversible. Made of virgin 
wool. My sealed tag on rug is your guarantee 
of quality and genuineness. Sent on approval. 
A few sizes and prices: 
24” x 36” $7.25 
277 x45” 9.95 
34" x55" 16.85 


40” x 60” 
42” x 66" 
45” x 72” 


48” x 80 $39.25 
55” x 88" 48.75 
60" x96" 59.50 


Postage Prepaid 
If your dealer cannot supply you with my Genuine 
avajo Indian hand woven rugs send check or 
money order direct. Money promptly refunded it 
you are not satisfied. Dealers please write. 


R. M. BRUCHMAN, Indian Trader 
Established 1903 
Dept. 1-H-B 
Winslow, Navajo County, Arizona 





ANTIQUE FURNITURE FITTINGS 











HARDWARE 

LIGHTING EQUIPMENT FIG. 14 
ANDIRONS 
Hand Customed GYPTIAN cotton panels with 





strange native figures appli- 
quéd on them are exotic, and inter- 
esting. They 
hangings, or for cushion tops, in the 


Colonial, English, Spanish, Italian 

Send for Literat : , 

a oe Se Reproduction Period Cabinet Hardware 

ranging from 1680 to 1810 Duncan Phyfe. 
SACK 

85-89 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 


(Catalogue on request) 


may be used as wall 











smaller sizes. 

The backgrounds are of a native 
woven material, on which the fig- 
ures are appliquéd in colored cotton 





FIG. 13 

















N the illustration of the Medal- 














lion-ware bowl you may see, on _ fabrics. In Figure 16 the donkey is | 
BEFORE YOU BUILD select lans f : . of — Bek ae ; , 
my books showing exteriors and floor plans. the right, a decorative, pensive black, his saddlebags red and vel- | 
‘Select California Bungalows 2nd. Edition. . 
71 Plans, Various kinds including 8 dupiex. $1.00, little Buddha, who i is an attractive low, and the man’s garment, the ‘ 
‘Spanish & Italian Bungalows 2nd. E on. i i te AE Sa Ee eS Se ee 
00. . 








43 of these popular types of bung: nlows, 
Postpaid anywhere. No stamps please. 





No. 102G 


Set of 4 Designs I'y x ao 64c 
20c 


Same set % x 35%, 2 


GEORGE P. TELLING } No. 164. 


() 








110-A E. Union St., Pasadena, California 


Decorative Decalcomania 


TODHAUNTER gy || Pecotizs Decal 


it Madison Avenue ‘ New Yo rk For Furniture and Home Art Work 
MANTELS — _ LIGHTING FIXTURES & ' Catalogue with New Supplement 
Containing illustrations of Transfers and French 
os HARDWARE ; 


Prints. Sent upon receipt of 6 cents. Or supple- 
TODHUNTER 
i 


ment only for 2 cents. 
L. C. Wells, 225 5th Ave., 
“IGHT MANTI LS 
es? SIANDARD SZ ES 
SPECIAL PRICES 








JANE WHITE LONSDALE 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 
114 EAST 40TH STREET 
CALEDONIA 6349 
NEW YORK 









Dept H61, New York 













Genuine Early American Furnishings 


Furniture, maple, pine, mahogany. Clocks, Mir- 

rors, Hooked Rugs, Prints, Pewter, Lustres, 

Samplers, Silhouettes, Cup Plates. Dolls’ and 

Children’s Furniture. List. Antiques bought. 
M. H. Dodge, Pawling, N. Y. 





Metal Book Ends $3.50 
Cigarette Boxes $4.00 
Decorative with Godey, flower 
or other old fashioned prints. 
Colors, cream, black, red, 
green 
Many other quaint and charm- 
ing gifts. Catalogue. 
GODEY PRINT INN 
1 Van Corlear Place, N. Y.C. 











Fathers and Mothers 
LET THE 
ATLANTIC JUNIOR 
BOOK CLUB 


Help your children build a library of 
books they will enjoy 


Write for details to 
8 Arlington Street 














G 4 / 
Booklets 
Vy, / ae 
for the Home Builder 
which will assist in the selection of these three very important 
They are fully illustrated and will be sent upon request 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR 
DECORATION 
(Correspondence Courses) 

Course A — Professional Training Course. 
Course B — Domestic Course. How to Plan Your 
Own House. 





B | features. 
oston Write for prospectus. 


Enrollment Limited. 
Boston, Copley Station Mass, 


. P. O. Box 143 















































PLAN BOOKS 





“COLONIAL HOUSES”—13} x 19 inches, 
28 two-story, $15,000 to $300,000 to erect. 
Price $5.00 delivered. 


*““STUCCO HOUSES”"’—Cloth, 14 x 26 
inches, 24 designs, mostly two-story, $15,000 
to $140,000. Price $10.00 delivered. 

Each Contains: 

Exterior Views, Plans, Descriptions, Cur- 
rent Estimates, Page of Building Advice. 
Send check or money order or call 
and see the books. 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave.,at 40th St., New York 


Planning, Supervision, Alterations 
Fireproof Dwellings a Specialty 








LAN BOOKS 


California Style A (All-Climate) Homes 





All-American Homes” 


50 Houses —7 to 10 Rooms—$1 
he New Colonials’ 





SPECIAL OFFER: Select any three for $2.50. 
Books and Blueprints sold with Money-Back 
Guarantee. 


E.W.STILLWELL & CO.,Plans, 324 Calif.Bldg.,Los Angeles 

















WINDOW 


SHOPPING 








camel’s saddlebag, and the driver’s 
turban are the strange vivid pea- 
cock tone which the 
Orient loves, while the 
donkey’s collar is green 
and his neck-ornament 


colors sound quite gar- 
ish, but with the 
creamy-gray_ back- 
ground they are reall 
very pleasing, and there 
is a certain frankness 
and naiveté about them 
which is refreshingly 
different. The upright 
panel in Figure 15 is 
7’ high, and the man 
is in brown, with a 
green-and-yellow- 
striped skirt, and holds 
a blue The gray 





vase. 


type, 





late. 


It is not only the vogue to hang portraits of one’ 





FIG. 


This 
little 
picture 


at the left shows 
an old daguerreo- 
apparently 
hopeless; 
other after our 


in like or worse 
condition. Let us 
restore them for 
you before it is too 


camel in the lower panel is loaded | Up-To-DATE HOUSE OWNERS 


with a gay red bale of dates. These 
panels come in various 
sizes and prices, as fol- 
lows: The upright 
panels are 19” wide, 


long at $6.50, and 19” 
wide and 51” long at 
$5.50. 


pone 





FIG. 16 


A. attractive parch- 
ment lamp shade 





¥ 


the 





s ancestors on the wall; you 


| 





| 
| 


















are particular about having no disreputable 
corners on the Estate. 





red. The camel him- and 59” high, and are | 

self is gray, and the priced at $7.50, and a 

lotus flowers inthe band size 19” wide, and 66” 

above are yellow and high is the same price. D YOUR Back d 
Visualize your ideal home—from the green against a blue There are also smaller oes 5 ac yar 
atsntsiniciapen nani icipiait:. background. These sizes, 19” wide and 55” look like this ? 


Sk STANDARD 


Mauss vat.orF 


UNDERGROUND GARBAGE RECEIVER 
keeps the garbage away from Flies, Sun, Frost 
and Prowling Cats and Dogs. The inside bucket 
is protected by the Metal Receiver. A PERMA- 
NENT INVESTMENT. 

Sold Direct — Send for Catalogue 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
23 Farrar Street Lynn, Mass. 
Established 1899 





COLONIAL ,,"*4., DAMPER 


“ Hearthstone feac hings determine a Nation's 
destiny.’ 


— President Coolidge. 
No smoking 
laceGenuine insures corre “A 
— construc- 
tion ot the 
fireplace 
throat — the 
vital part. 
Build your 
fireplace 
right with 
the Colo- 
S nial Head 
and our 
FREE 


gfirer 


places 
and Furnish 
ings: Andirons Grates, Hoods, 


50 Houses—7 to 10 Rooms—$1 restoration. You Screens, etc. Suggestions gladly given. 
nd Bungalows also, reader Write for complete catalog and Blue Print show- 
‘West Coast Bungalow Books doubtless we e ing common mistakes in Fireplace Construction. 
5 to 7 Rooms, $1; 3 to 5 Rooms, $1 similar portraits COLONIAL FIREPLACE CO., 4605 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Ill. 





18th Edition BUNGALOWCRAFT Now Ready 


The 
newest 








" 





will find keen interest and pleasure looking over your family daguerreotypes, tin- 
types, the old ‘‘Family Album,” faded photographs of your father and mother and 
grandparents. Gather them into a little | 
group on your desk or some convenient i a aa it gi 
wall space. You will enjoy living with SEND 25 CENTS FOR 
them, and they will give a note of dis- ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 


tinction to your room. " 
Lhe Copley Prints 


Also have them reproduced in the ! 

foitht istic COPLEV P J 

faithful and artistic COPLEY PRINTS for Sint Meaaarttaihariadiaaee nai 
Practically a little handbook of 
! 


* homes 
in 
Cali- 
fornia 











A CONDENSED set of health rules 
— many of which may be easily 
followed right in your own home, or while 
traveling. You will find in this little book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 
Control Your Weight Without 
Drugs or Tiresome Exercises 
Effective weight control diets, acid and bland 
™ diets, laxative and _ blood-building 
diets, and diets used in the correc- 
tion of various chronic maladies. 
The book is for FREE circulation. 
‘\ Not a mail order advertisement. 
\ Name and address on card w: 
\ bring it without cost or obli- 
\ gation. 


¥ e ’\ HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 


\ =" 274 Good Health Bldg., Battle Creek, Mich. | 


Senne Gtaiden wie Shots Shields 


Silk and Georgette with 
hand-cut Silhouettes 
or Godey prints—All 
sizes, all colors. 
Antique Lamps. 

Harriet Welles | 
Capron, 25 Avon | 
St., Cambridge 
Mass. 













BUNGALOWS of 4 to 9 rooms, C OLONIALS, ENG- 
LISH and SPANISH STUCCOS, floor oe and ex- 
Plans and Spectfications furnished. 


alow Architecture 







teriors. — | a S- 
oes 
| THE BUNGALOWCRAFT CO 
527 I. W. Hellman Bldg., Dept. H, Los te. Cal. 





: “Homes — not Houses." Complete BOOK. shows 60 
I 
I 






keepsake gifts to your relations. They 
American Art 


should be copied if only to provide against 
fire, loss, damage, or fading in the ca f 

: . "ee CURTIS & CAMERON 
175 Harcourt St., BOSTON 


| 
old photographs. | 
WRITE FOR OUR SPECIAL CIRCULAR Sale + Pierce Bldg. opp. Public Library e 
. 
ee ooo | 


(free) ON THIS SUBJECT 
Twenty Miles 
Out 


INDISCRETIONS OF A 
COMMUTER’S WIFE 


By Herself 


EAR to the hearts of suburbanites 
will be the glad adventures of 
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THE ROSS CRANE BOOK of 
Home Furnishing and Decoration 


A Practical, Authoritative and Sympathetic Guide 
for the Home-maker and Decorator. Shows how 
to Furnish and Decorate Your Home Beautifully 

and Economically | 





TheRossCraneBook 


Fg F, 
° 
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ANTIQUES HOME FURNISHING By Ross CRANE | | “Herself and her husband twenty 
and DECORATION Architect, Decorator, Lecturer, Founder National Better miles from the city’s roar. One of Amer- 





ica’s most talented woman writers, who 
prefers for the time to remain anony- 
mous, tells the story of the great trans- 
| planting in a series of delight ful chapters 
| which every suburbanite will enjoy } 
Charmingly illustrated by Beatrice Stevens 
| 12mo. Cloth. $1.25 

| Atlantic Monthly Bookshop 


Homes Movement, 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED— With Six Full-Page 
Colored Illustrations Including a Color Chart and 115 
Other Illustrations Mostly on Plate Paper. 

Handsomely Bound in Cloth, With Jacket in 2 Colors. 
275 Pages. Large 12mo. Price, Prepaid, $3.00 


Hand Crafts - Slemne entation | Conductor Better Homes Institutes | 
The work of contemporary weavers, dyers, potters. 
BESTCRAFTS—SK YLIGHT SHOP 
7 East 39 St., New York City 
Summer shop-42 Eastern Point Rd.,Gloucester,Mass. | 


The Stepping Stone 


ANTIQUES ee 


| 
277 Elm St., West Haven, Conn. Antiques from | 
The Stepping Stone, Interior Decorating, 117514 
Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. arie Gouin | 
Armstrong. Phone Colony 2702. 























FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO., Publishers 
1014 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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NDIANA LIMESTONE is the ideal building material for your home, for it fulfills every re- 
OF quirement of beauty and durability that is demanded of exterior walls. It is not a luxury, 
as some suppose. To the contrary, when used as a facing or veneer 4 inches in thickness over 
a backing of brick or hollow tile, it costs only five or six per cent more than a facing of brick. 
In the house illustrated below, the @li Gathir variety of Indiana Limestone was used for 
the walls of the lower story and chimney. The detail of field work of the walls shows a mixture 
of stone having split face and roughly tooled surface finishes. It is laid up ina Random Ashlar 
style with fairly wide dark mortar joints which gives a general appearance of irregularity and 
provides a delightful contrast to the plain smooth finish Indiana Limestone trim used around the 
windows. li Guathic Indiana Limestone is now obtainable in every city in the United States 
from local cut stone contractors. 








Our Portfolio of House Designs, which is conceded to 

be the finest of its kind issued by any building mate- 

rial producer, will be sent upon receipt of 50 cents 
WE discourage cleaning 


peony Sacege syperbone INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


ings, since the venerable 
antique effect produced by — . 
weathering is Se to Box 777, Bedford, Indiana 
be one of the great charms Service Bureaus in New York and Chicago 
of natural stone. However, 
anyone determined toclean 
a stone building may ob- 
tain complete information 
on methods that will not 
destroy the surface of the 
stone, by writing to the 
Indiana Limestone Quar- 
rymen’s Association, Serv- 
ice Bureau, Bedford, 
Indiana. 


Pk AN A RR MI IS NA BEN 2 
y 8 FELD te eek 
ee oe “ 

















John A. Rowe Residence 
Bedford, Indiana 


John Scudder Adkins 
Architect 




















“The Last Word in | 
Good Architecture” | 










‘Spanish Homes, 
of California 


| FFROM Hollywood, Beverly Hills, Pasa- 
dena and Los Angeles these fine homes 

| have been selected as the best examples of 
Spanish influence. The eyes of the nation 
are now on this type of architecture, which 
architects have ad- 


Southern California 
mirably adapted to modern building. | 

This booklet contains 60 photographs, 
| and 60 interior sketches and floor plans to 
meet all-climate conditions. 
} Ask your news dealer or mail check or | 
| money order for $1.00 to 

Department B. 

THE ROY HILTON COMPANY 
| 800 Kress Bidg., Long Beach, California | 
Plan Service and Special 

Architectural Designing | 





The 
















connects by 
pipe to a reg- 
ular flue. Can 
be used in a 


fireplace or 
without 
mantel. 


Gives more 
heat than 
ordinary fire- 
place and al- 
so improves 
poor draft. 
Burns coal 
or wood on 
andirons. 

Send for 

booklet 

Also Catalog A of Andirons, Catalog S of Spark 
Screens and Catalog M of Mantels will be 
forwarded if desired. 
Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., Inc. 
47 Beekman St. New York, N. Y. 
Also Lexington Ave., cor. 65th Street 
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Safest dog for children. 
any color, imported 
stock. Send for description 
and free lists. 


Any age, 2 


JEFFERSON WHITE COLLIE KENNELS 
WAUSEON, OHIC 
t a Type 


"A Jefferson White is a Collie 
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Log Cabin Antiques yPw York 
American Antiques at Wholesale Prices. A Few 


Rare—All Good. Special List 
SpecIAL— Curly Maple Mirror Reproductions 
Chippendale and Others—Priced Low. 


HOROSCOPES 


_ Scientific Astrology practically applied to Business, 

Finance, Health, Events. Horoscopes written in detail. 

GEORGE W. SMALLWOOD, M. D. 
687 Boylston St., inacpinti Mass. 


HINGES, LATCHES AND 
OTHER HARDWARE FITMENTS 
Hand forged as of old by the village 
smithy. 

A brochure of designs and information on 

reques 
M. S. TELLER COLONIAL HARDWARE 
280 Wall Street Kingston, N. Y. 















WINDOW 











‘The Scrap Bag” Hooked Rugs | 


REPRODUCTIONS and ANTIQUES 


ELIZABETH E. & ELIZABETH MORSE 
BON AIRPARK - NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 








Alice Bradley, famous expert, 
“eek lead how to make home cook- 





rofits. eae to sig run profit- 


f JOMS, ay eg , Cafeterias, 
etc.- over oe ays ey in your 
own bu r good positions. Write today 






for FRE E illus. Dooklet. “Cooking for Profit. 
American School of Home Economics, 834 E. 58th St., Chicago 









| 
| 


@, the W Irving, Forge, inc 
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This mirror, like the 
chair shown in Figure 
7, is imported, and is 
the work of French 


comes in various sizes, 
and prices. It has an 
old map on each side, 
and is most decorative 


and interesting when peasants. The wood, 
used on a quaint too, is beechwood, 
Colonial lamp. The which is strong, and 


sizes and prices are as takes a tone like our 


follows: In 16” size walnut. The mirror is 

| $10.00 each, in 18” 24” tall, and 10” wide, 
4 

| $12.00, and in 14” and the price is $35.00. 

$15.00. As the shades It must be sent by 

are fragile they must be express collect. The 


little shelf at the bot- 
tom is 3” deep. The 
quaint bird of Nor- 
mandy pottery which 
stands on the shelf 

$5.00, and the charm- 


sent by express collect. 


CHARMING mir- 
ror, specially suit- 
able for a_ hall, but 





FIG. 17 





delightful in any spot 
where a small mirror could be used 
appropriately, is shown in Figure 17. 


ing porcelain roses with which he 
is filled are $9.00 per dozen. 











Hand Forged Hardware and Lighting Fixtures 
425 Madison Ave., New York City 





Specially Priced 
Andirons 


of 

HAND FORGED 
WROUGHT 
IRON WITH 
BRASS TIPS 


Only $25:2° 


A PAIR 

















COLONIAL 
ARCHITECTURE 
AND MANTELS 


Rare Black and Gold, White, 
Green, Gray and other 
Marbles 


Colonial Wood Mantels 


C. H. SOUTHARD CO. 
63 Ninth Avenue, New York City 


Pioneer House Wreckers 
Established 46 years 
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This BOOK 
On Home 
Beautifying 
Sent Free 


? 
THEA coy 
Loo 
ror ppwork 


unatt URE 








Soa} Contains practical sug- 
ma, gestions on how to 
make your home artis- 

tic, cheery and inviting 

—'expla ns how you 

can easily and econom- 

{eally refinish and keep woodwork, furni- 

ture and floors in perfect condition. 


BUILDING? 


Doubtless you want the most house for the 
least money. Our book will help you realize 
that ambition without “cutting corners.” 
Explains how seeapensive woods can be 
finished as beautifully as more costly varie- 
ties after receiving book, you wish 
Sortber ‘information, write our Individual 
Service Department. Experts will gladly 
solve your problem for you wtthout charge. 
We witli gladly send ‘hts book free and 
postpatd for the nasne and address of 
one of the best painters tn your locality 


$.c. JOHNSON & eon, Dept. H.B.1 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
(Canadian Factory — Brantford) 


JOHNSON ¢ 








































1925 EDITION. The most wonderful book of 
home plans ever published by any architect. Re- 
vised and enlarged. 224 pages, heavy covers, 
nearly 600 illustrations of floor plans and photos of 
medium cost Colonial homes, cottages, bungalows 
and two-family dwellings, an ideal reference boo! 
showing size of rooms, buildings and a description 
of each sent postpaid for $3. Many complete plans 
and specifications as low as ‘ou cannot 
afford to build until ee al seen this book, it may 
save you husdreds @ f dollars. 

CK ae GOWING, Architect 
oston, Mass. 













101 Semenk Street 





FREE Booklets on Water, Light 
and Sewage Disposal 





City comforts in country 
homes are complete and 
trouble-proof even with 
inexperienced operators— 
with KEWANEE Super- 
Built automatic systems. 
KEWANEE printed 
matter will help you. Put 
your problem up to 


KEWANEE Kevanee Private Ulilities Co. 
“Bungalow Model” 439 S. Franklin St., Kewanee, Ill. 


Now $140 KEWANEE 


New Design — COLONIAL— All Brass 


Bird Cage 


Valued at $12.00. Our special 
introductory price is $6.00. 
We pay the postage. Your 
money back if not satisfactory. 
Only a limited number will 

sold, so send your order at once. 


AMERICAN CAGE CO., 516 18th St., Racine, Wis. 

















LADIES’ BEAUTIFUL HANDKERCHIEFS 


BY an. ON APPROVAL, AT MY RISK AND 
EXPENSE. Irish colored linen, hand embroidered 
with pastel colors in Porto Rico. Write for Style 
11 PR, 6 for $1. FRANK M. JACOBS, “The 
Handkerchief Man,” Grand Rapids, Michigan 











THE GLASS WINDOW 


By Lucy Furman 
Aheart-stirring novel of the Kentucky 
mountains, continuing the adventures 
of “The Quare Women.” $2.00 
The Atlantic Monthly Book Shop 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
ALL OVER THE HOUSE WITH ECONOMY 


” 








y Ot of a blizzard + + - 


into summer warmth 


IVE below! What a night! A key turned in a 
frosty lock ...a soft June breeze rushes out its 
welcome. What a pleasure to be home! 

The owner of a Capitol Boiler is no slave tied down 
to an antiquated heating outfit. He knows that clean, 
healthful warmth, permeating every corner of every 
room, will always greet his return. 

In five easy minutes he fired his boiler this morn- 
ing. In five more it will be ready for the night. His 
youngster could manage it. 

Strange but true, his shivering, slaving neighbors “~=-8_ 
pay a lot more for heat than he. A Capitol Boiler ~~ 
with United States Radiators requires much less fuel 
than ordinary systems. Yet its first cost is no greater. 

Consult your contractor about Capitol dependable 
heating, now! Write for “‘A Modern House Warming.” 


HB 
Wi 
UNITED STATES RADIATOR CORPORATION H 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN "id 
WAREHOUSE STOCKS AND SERVICE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
For 36 years, builders of dependable heating equipment 





THE CAPITOL 
GUARANTEE 


Back of every Capitol 


& 
Boiler stands a written 
guarantee on its capacity 
a l O and construction — the 
broadest and most def- 


inite guarantee made on 


Boilers ig gen 


and 


UNITED STATES 
RADIATORS 


INSTALLED NATIONALLY BY ESTABLISHED HEATING AND PLUMBING CONTRACTORS 














~ 
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Early American 
Reproductions 


& 


UNCAN PHYFE is considered the prevail- 

ing period of the day. This Folding-top 
Table, of Genuine Mahogany, with crotch 
veneer and handcarving, is one of the finest 
copies of this type. Custom-built throughout. 
With the graceful legs and solid brass Paws it is 
not only useful, but beautiful; and can be used 
as a Console, Card, or Tea-table. 


Size: — 36” square when open, 30” high. 
Special Price $69.50 
Full freight allowed anywhere in U. 


Shipment will be made promptly upon receipt 
of price or deposit of $20.00, balance on arrival. 
Absolutely safe delivery guaranteed. Write 
for our Portfolio B-1 of other Colonial Repro- 
ductions in mahogany and maple. Also 
Banjo Clocks. 


Winthrop Furniture Company 
424 Park Square Bldg. Boston, Mass. 
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COLLECTOR’S LUCK 
A charmingly written and_ illustrated 
| guide to the world of colonial furniture 
$2.50 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
BOOK SHOP 


8 Arlington Street 7 Boston, Mass. 
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We shall be glad to answer questions about antiques in this 
we can make no attempt to place valuations upon then 

‘are worth what you can get for them 
desired please enclose a stamped, addressed envelope with 


dealer said, 


NE subscriber writes that she 

has a set of old-fashioned 
china, consisting of a teapot and 
large bowl, sugar and creamer, 
cups, saucers, and plates, in a 
delicate white paste with raised 
sprigs of flowers and thistles 
rather conventional bunches, in a 
pale lavender color. She has been 
told that this is Chelsea ware, but 
that it has no connection with ‘Old 
Chelsea ware,’ and she asks for an 
explanation. 


HIS china was made in England 

during the early years of the nine- 
teenth century. It has been termed 
‘late Chelsea’ by collectors, on ac- 
count of the glaze, but it has no con- 
nection with the Chelsea works, which 
passed out of existence long before it 
was manufactured. China, or stone- 
ware, with blue or lavender sprigs 
must be classed under the general head 
of Staffordshire, for that is what it is, 
but at what particular pottery in Staf- 
fordshire it was made it is impossible 
to say, since it bears no mark. It was 
evidently a popular ware, and from 
the fact that it is found in thick stone 
ware and thin china, with blue and 
with lavender decorations, sometimes 
with dashes of lustre on the blue, it is 
quite possible that it was made at 
several different potteries. It is doubt- 
ful if dinner-sets were made in this 
china, but tea-sets were imported in 
great quantities, as is evidenced by the 
many teapots, sugarbowls, cups and 
saucers, and so forth, to be found all 
through New England and the South. 


she 


SUBSCRIBER writes that 
she has a syrup-jug with the 
mark of a lion and unicorn under a 
shield, and the signature, ‘Charles 
Meigh, March 17, 1842,’ and asks 
us to tell her anything we can 
about the maker. She describes the 
pitcher as having eight little fig- 
ures in alcoves around it, and says 
the figures’ faces and hands are 
very distinct. There is a face on 
the handle and the pitcher has a 
pewter cover. 
HARLES MEIGH was the grand- 
son of Job Meigh, who started the 
Old Hall Works at Hanley, England, 
about 1770. These works descended 
from father to son, and then to grand- 
son, by whom they were continued 
until 1861. Charles Meigh made a 
popular blue ware, and many other 
kinds, including the well-known Min- 
ster Jugs, like the one described by our 
correspondent. While the jugs are not 
rare, they are by no means common, 
and the beauty of the modeling and 
finish makes them an ornament to any 
collection. Age often gives them a 
creamy tone which is very beautiful. 


Department, although 
\ntiques, as one seasoned 
If an immedtate reply ts 
vour ingutry. 


W ¢: ire asked if there is any 
book or article which gives 
full descriptions of the furniture in 
the new American Wing at the 
Metropolitan Museum in New 
York. 


W' are glad to say that the 
Museum can supply a book in 
paper covers, with many illustrations. 
They also supply sets of postcards, 18 


for 45 cents, in black and white, and 
other sets in colors at inexpensive 


prices. 


ANTON china has been a 

favorite since it was first im- 
ported to the Colonies, and is still 
in use on many tables in New Eng- 
land and the South. In ‘China 
Collecting in America’ — one of 
the most delightful volumes on 
the subject ever written — Mrs. 
Alice Morse Earle said: — 

‘The newspapers of the times 
abounded in advertisements of blue 
Canton china, suchas this from the 
Columbia Centinel of December 
19, 1792: 

“Superfine Nankin blue enam- 
elled landscape and fancy pattern 
China-ware direct from China. 
Among other articles are complete 
dinner setts, tea, coffee & breakfast 
do; Teacups and saucers & Teapots 
separately do; dinner, breakfast & 
dessert flat and deep Plates; Punch- 
bowles Mugs and Pitchers.” 

‘Frequently the china was sold 
directly from the vessel, or from 
the wharf alongside. How truly 
Oriental that old Canton china 
must have been to Boston, Provi- 
dence or Salem dames when they 
had tiptoed down on the rough old 
wharf in wooden clogs or velvet- 
tipped golo-shoes, their fair faces 
covered with black-velvet masks if 
the weather waxed cold or the 
wind blew when they had 
seen the great weather-beaten ship, 
with its stained sails and black- 
ened ropes and cables — the ship 
that had brought the fragile porce- 
lain cargo to port —the Lively 
Prudence, maybe, or the Lively 
Molly, or any of the dozen great 
ships named by Yankee ship- 
masters for the lively young wom- 
en of their acquaintance. They 
watched the strange picturesque 
foreign sailors spreading the boxes 
out on deck, and with bronzed 
tattooed hz anes taking out the 
precious porcelain from its rice- 
straw packing. How that old blue 


east; 











Fireplace 


VERY Fireplace built 
this year can be pre- 
eminently successful, free 
from smoke and soot evils, 
easily regulated and giv- 
ing off plenty of economi- 
cal heat. Thatis, they can 
be successful if built ac- 
cording to Donley Fire- 
place Plans using Donley 
Fireplace Equipment. 
The Donley Book of 
Fireplaces shows you how 
to make the 1926 Fireplace 
a great success. It con- 
tains many fireplace 
designs, complete con- 
struction plans and de- 
scriptions of the Donley 
Damper, Ash Dump, Fire 
Baskets and unique And- 
irons. Shall we send you 
a complimentary copy? 


The Donley Brothers ©. 


13930 Miles Ave. { ) Cleveland, Ohio 


ONLEY 
| AB (03 3h) 


Complet e the Home 








Make Art Objects 


Like These Yourself 







Do This Profitable New 


Work at Home 

You can 
easily make 
extra money 
at home in 
spare hours 
decorating 
candlesticks, 
lamp shades, 
toys and novelty furniture. Many doit 
solely for artistic pleasure; thousands make 
fine incomes supplying enormous demand. 





Men and women all over the 
country are turning spare hours 
into dollars by decorating Art 
Novelties at home. They have 
found the way to success in this 
fascinating work through mem- 
bership in the national organiza- 
tion known as Fireside Industries. wT 

SEND FOR FREE BOOK 

Each member is taught the work through a 
wonderfully simple and fascinating course of 
instruction by mail. Complete outfit given to 
each member without extra cost. 

An opportunity for new members to join 
Fireside Industries is now offered. Openings 
are limited. Send at once for the FREE BOOK 
that explains all about the work, the co-opera- 
tive benefits and the Guar- 
antee of Satisfaction. Just 
mail the coupon, enclosing 
2c stamp, at once. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 881, Adrian, Mich. 


Fireside Industries, Dept. 881 

Adrian, Michigan. 

ee Without obligation on my part, please 
send me, FREE, the book of Fireside Industries 
which tells how I may earn money at home by 
Decorating Art Novelties; also particulars of your 
Money- Making Guarantee and special co-operative 
privileges and services. I enclose two cent stamp. 

















Of WHAT Material 
Shall I Build? 


i 
f 
{ 
{ 
\lways a serious question. Here’s 
a brochure by an expert lumberman 
which tells just what he used for 
r valuable for home planners. Sent 
free on request. Write today. 
f 
i 
J 
Ads 


his own new home, and why. In- 
Please use the coupon. 


HAMMOND CEDAR CO., LTD. 
New Westminster, B. C., Canada 





Hammond Cedar Co., Ltd. 

New Westminster, B. C., Canada 
Please send me, free, ““Why I Built 

My Home Entirely of Western Red 

Cedar.’ 
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Genuine — 


Hooked Rugs 


UAINT and charming in their sim- 
O plicity. Hand-made throughout by 

real mountain folks in colorful designs 
of rare beauty. Made specially to har 
monize with your furnishings if desired — 
in rich black borders and backgrounds of 
tans, grays, ivory, bisque and _ taupe, 
studded with floral colorings and delicate 
pastel shades MOUNTIND Hooked 
Rugs are bright spots that lend many 
years of pleasing decoration to any room 
in the home. 


See one on your floor — 


without any expense to you. A card or 
letter, with your bank reference, brings 
one of our choicest rugs to you on approv: 1] 
With it we will also send pictures of many 
other designs for your selection. 

Your inquiry does not obligate you in the 
least. Address — 


Mountain Industries 
Dept. “‘B’’ 


TRYON 
N. Carolina 







Mounting 








THE HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL 
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Darling 


Canton must have savored for- 
ever, to the fair buyers, of bloom 
raisins, cinnamon, ginger, palm- 
oil, gum-copal, ivory, tea, and at- 
tar-of-roses, that had been fellow 
travelers for months with it in the 
good ship’s hold.’ 

The superb collection of Canton 
and Lowestoft china shown in the 
accompanying illustration is pri- 
vately owned in Newburyport, 
Massachusetts. The pieces shown 
are in the old willow-tree pattern, 
in the upper shelves, and the intri- 
cate and beautiful ‘Fitz-Hugh’ 
design on the two lower. 

In Newport, in Bristol, in Provi- 
dence, in Boston, wherever ships 
could sail from port, and wherever 
favorable winds wafted them back 
again, vast stores of this old 
Canton ware have been found, 
‘tall coffee pots, with straight 
spouts, looking like lighthouses 
with bowsprits; short, clumsy 


teapots with twisted handles and 
lids that always fall off,’ jugs, 
helmet-pitchers, and 


tureens, 


Darisng 








Courtesy of Wm, A. Kinsman, Esq. 


sauce-boats. Hot-water plates 
(one is shown in the group on 
the mahogany table) of Canton 
china were owned by every well- 
regulated and substantial New 
England family. Another author 
who appreciated the charms of 
this old blue Canton was Eleanor 
Putnam, who says:— 

‘The china here, as in all genuine 
Salem cupboards, was chiefly of 
the honest old blue Canton ware. 
There were shining piles of these 
plates, which, while they are 
rather heavy to handle, always 
surprise one by being so thin at 
the edges. There were generous 
teacups like small bowls, squat 
pitchers with big noses, and a 
tureen whose cover had the head 
of a boar for a handle. And in 
all this the blue was dull and deep 
in tint, with a certain ill-defined 
vaporous quality at the edges of 
the lines, and the white the cool 
greenish tinge of a duck’s egg. 
You can buy blue Canton to-day, 
but it is not old blue Canton.’ 


Courtesy of Wm. A Kinsman, ksq. 





























“It Puts More Years 
In Your Plaster 


ND remember,” adds the Builder, 
“that the plastered walls and ceil- 
ings most often give out and make the 
house look old, when every other part 
looks new. 

“But this plaster is backed by Bost- 
wick “Truss-Loop” Metal Lath, 
guaranteed for the life of the building. 
It prevents cracks and falling plaster and 
protects you against fire. 

“You may want to sell your home 
some day. Make sure that the house does 
not go down in value faster than the lot 
comes up. Bostwick makes a better home 
and a safer investment.” 

Send for sample and literature to 


Tue Bostwick Steer LatH Ca 
Nias, Omo 


Members of 


National Coun- 
cil for Better BEAUTY 
Plastering INSURANCE, 





SEDGWICK 
FUEL LIFT 


HINK of a 
blazing log 
fire without 
the fuss and 
muss of carry- 
ing wood up 
stairs and 
across clean 
floorsandrugs! 
Let the Sedg- 
wick Fuel Lift 
do the work. 
These _ easily- 
operated out- 
fits are installed in the homes 
whose owners want them to 
be thoroughly modern. 


Other Sedgwick Outfits 


ASH HOISTS 
TRUNK LIFTS 
DUMB WAITERS 
INVALID ELEVATORS, ETC. 
Ask Your Architect 
or write 
SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
157 West 15th Street 7 New York 

















THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
BOOK SHOP 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 
supplies any book in print at 
the usual retail price. 
Write for catalogs 
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Kelvination ~ 
Saver of Steps in Cold Weather 


1926 15 





The ZONE of mes 


KELVINATION 





The Zone of Kelvination is a zone of 
temperature that lies below 50°, which 
Kelvinator maintains a// the time. This 
is much colder and more constant than 
the temperature ice maintains. 

Kelvinator chills the refrigerator elec- 
trically. It operates automatically and 
requires no attention. The annoyance 
of ice and ice delivery can be forgotten. 





FITS ANY 
REFRIGERATOR 


Kelvinator can be installed inany good 
refrigerator. It requires but a short 
time to make the installation and the 
necessary electric connection, and 
from that time on you simply forget it. 





THE KELVIN-ET 
$250 f. 0. b. Detroit 


The Kelvin-et is a compact refriger- 
ating unit for small homes and apart- 
ments, priced at $250 f. 0. b. Detroit. 
It is Kelvinator and refrigerator, all 
in one. It is delivered to your home 
like an ordinary refrigerator, and re- 
quires only an electric connection. 





KELVINATOR 
ICE CREAM CABINETS 
are made in sizes for every retail busi- 
ness. The Kelvinator air-cooled prin- 
ciple makes installation simple and 
economical. 
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ITH Kelvinator Electric Refrigeration you keep your refrig- 
erator in the same convenient spot the year around. 


In winter you are not forced to run back and forth to a frigid 
pantry, back porch or basement, where you have put foods to 
keep them cold. 

Right in your warm, comfortable kitchen Kelvinator will keep your 
refrigerator chilled to just the right temperature, and you can use 


it as conveniently as you do in summer. 


Kelvinator will do this without ice and without attention. You 
simply forget it. As long as there is electric current, your refrigera- 
tor stays cold. Your foods will always be within easy reach and al- 
ways in wholesome, appetizing condition. 


Look up the Kelvinator dealer in your city, or write for literature. 


KELVINATOR CoRPORATION, 2053 West Fort Street, Derroit, MIcu. 


Kelvinator of Canada, Limited, 529 West Pitt Street, Windsor (176) 
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An Institution Growing Year by Year in Significance 





The Fourth Annual Competition and Exhibition of 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COVERS 
First Prize $500 »»+ Second Prize $250 


@ The House Beautiful takes pleasure in announcing its fourth Annual Competition and 
Exhibition of cover designs, which it plans to make the most interesting and important 
contest ever held under its auspices. 

@ For. the two best designs submitted a first prize of $500 and a second prize of $250 
will be awarded. At least ten others will be purchased by arrangement with the 
exhibitors. 

@ In the conduct of the competition it is an especial desire of the management to encour- 
age the excellent work now being done in the Art Schools of the country. For this 
purpose we shall offer a special prize of $100, together with a Certificate of Merit, for the 
best design submitted by a student in any School of Art, in addition to the other prizes 
and to any money paid for the proprietorship of the work. 

@ Our experience in the past has proved that it is of distinct advantage to the artist to 
have his work widely displayed. We shall arrange for a series of exhibitions of distinc- 
tion to be held in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, and other 
important Art centres. It will be considered, therefore, that we have the consent of the 
artist to exhibit whatever he has submitted unless he encloses a card stating that he does 
not wish to have his design publicly shown. 


The following points will be the determining factors in making the awards :— 
1. Beauty of design and color. 
2. Effectiveness on news-stand, seen at a distance of fifteen feet. 
3. The degree to which the design expresses the individuality of the magazine. 


Conditions 
1. Cover designs must be exactly fifteen and one- a pseudonym or device which is again put on 
quarter by nineteen and seven-eighths inches two cards 3” x 5” in size on which the artist’s 
(1534 x 193’), and must be mounted or name and address are typewritten. These 
rendered on a stiff board, eighteen by twenty- cards should be put in an envelope which 
two inches (18” x 22”). should then be glued to the back of the mount. 


If more than one design is sent it should be so 
but the colors must be obtained through the stated on both cards. In this envelope also 
use of blue, yellow, red, and black. should be placed postage for the return of the 

; as drawing. Any characteristic signature may 

3. No lettering should be put on the design by later, at the request of the artist, be added to 
the artist unless the lettering is an integral designs accepted, before they are reproduced. 
part of the design. Even then it is suggested N Nailin Miatits pe Sa 
that the lettering be drawn instead on tracing- Bening EE COE ORGS Ry TE 
paper placed over the design to which it can by one person. 


2. Designs may be presented in any medium, 


wr 


be later transferred by the artist if the design 6. Designs must be securely wrapped in heavy 
is used. Space for the title, House Beautiful, stiff cardboard. Corrugated cardboard has 
in one or two lines at the top, and the date been found unsatisfactory. They should be 
line at the bottom should be considered in sent prepaid or delivered to the Competition 
making the design. Committee, House Beautiful, 8 Arlington 


4. The artist’s name must not appear on the Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
face of the design; but on the back before 7. All entries must be received at the above 
mounting, and also on the mount should be put address on or before January 29, 1926. 





Designs submitted in this competition are at the owner’s risk from the time they are sent until returned, although 
reasonable care will be exercised in their handling and keeping. Designs will not be acknowledged unless a self-addressed 
postcard inscribed with a statement of the receipt of the covers is enclosed with the design. Designs will be returned as 
promptly as possible after the awards have been made, but some delay due to the large number of covers received is inevitable. 
If a contestant desires to call for his design he should so state on the card containing his name. He will then be notified 
when his design is ready for delivery. It cannot be collected before this notification is sent. The Prize Designs are to 
become the property of the House Beautiful. 









































Coal, Gas, or Oi 


JANUARY 1926 


Does choosing the fuel really 
end your home heating problem? 














Any fuel can be burned wastefully or efficiently. 
The determining factor in —— your heating 


problem is neither fuel nor type of 


eating plant— 


for no home heating system is efficient without correct 
Automatic Heat Regulation. 


HE hand-regulated coal heating 

plant became obsolete years ago. 

Hundreds of thousands of 
families, in all parts of America, have 
learned, through the installation of 
Minneapolis Heat Regulators, that 
automatic regulation makes a coal- 
fired plant many times more efficient. 
More comfortable, healthful heating, 
infinitely greater convenience and 
safety, and withal, at least 20 per 
cent actual fuel saving follow the in- 
stallation of the Minneapolis. 


lf You Burn Oil or Gas— 


More necessary still is the Minneapo- 
lis type of automatic regulation on 
gas-fired boilers and oil burners — for 
no type of heating plant is more in 
need of exact regulation than these 


systems that provide quick, intense heat. 


But now it becomes increasingly im- 
portant for you to understand the 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator; and to 
know the vital differences between the 


Minneapolis and other types of control. 


For there is a growing tendency to sell 
the heating plant completely equip- 
ped with automatic control. So these 
points should be carefully watched: 


Accuracy Essential 


1. Economy demands that you get a regu- 
lator that will automatically keep your 
house temperature within one degree of 
the mark you set it for. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CQ. 
Established 1885 


2745 4th Avenue, South — Minneapolis Minn. 


INNEAPOLIS™ 


Nhe, 


Clock Type Thermostat 
(LOW VOLTAGE) 

2. You need a regulator that will auto- 
matically shut down your fire at night 
to a lower temperature and raise it back 
to day-time normal before you arise in 
the morning — for the sake of economy, 


comfort and SAFETY! 
Permanent Dependability 


3. You need a regulator that will keep on 
functioning with accuracy indefinitely 
—without the need of adjustment or re- 
placement of parts. 


The Answer 


The only automatic regulator that 
will perform these functions is one 
that is actuated by a low voltage 
clock-type thermostat in which the 
sensitive element is a thermostatic 
bi-metallic coil. Our own labora- 
tories, years ago, proved the wisdom 
of making only this one type of 
thermostat which has always been 
the Minneapolis standard. 


Pioneers in Automatic 
Heat Regulation 


Forty years ago the first Minneapolis 
Heat Regulator was sold—and it is still 
functioning satisfactorily. In all these 
forty years, the name Minneapolis 
has been to most people, a synonym 
for automatic heat regulation. More 
Minneapolis Heat Regulators have 


been soldthanallothertypes combined. 


Profit by the experience of hundreds of 


HEAT REGULATOR 
oT COAL~GAS~OIL 


Send it in today. 








thousands of families who 
have been enjoying the 
many benefits of Minne- 
apolis Regulation on all 
types of heating plants! 
Get real automatic 
control on your oil 
or gas burner by 
insisting that it be 
Minneapolis 
equipped. 
Minneapolis 
Heat Regulator 
Company 


2745 Fourth Ave. So., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


Please send me your free 

This couponwill help booklet," The Proper Oper- 
ation of the Home Heating 

solve your problem Piant".and full information on 
of home heating. the subject of automatic heat con- 


trol. Lhave checked below the kind of 
fuel 1 am now using or have under 
consideration: 


Ocoa Ooi Ocas 
0 Dist. Steam ® 
We iiieitanigatdiseteinees 
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Town and State............. sxaeeiiaemial 
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ONTREAL 
OR 
Miami ~ its all the same to a Mearmon- 


— * 
ig 





From one end of the country to the other the truth about this great 
automobile seems suddenly to have dawned on thousands who pre- 
viously favored other makes of cars. You know this because every- 


where you go, you see so many more New Marmons on the street 

—because the New Marmon causes more heads to turn admiringly Gye 

upon the boulevards. And staid statisticians cast up cold figures : 

which show that Marmon sales have materially increased. N FW M A 2 M O N 
The Greater New Marmon embodying “Double-Fire Ignition 


and other important new developments is now available for 
demonstration at all Marmon salesrooms 
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February 2s the Spring Furnishing Number 


E are not sure whether any poet has written of the direction of a 
young housewife’s fancy in the Spring, or whether Kipling suspected 
the source of the call of the ‘red gods’ when it.comes to the householder, but 
she knows that the road she would have ‘clear before’ her, when the ‘old 
Spring fret comes o’er’ her, is the road to the Town, with its 
draper and upholsterer and rug merchant. For there the 
longing for something different, which is one of the component 
feelings of the Spring fret, can be satisfied by the purchase of 
new hangings or wallpapers, a new piece of furniture, or per- 
haps just a new lamp for the living-room table. 
House Beautiful readers will rejoice this year to find that we 
have advanced our Spring Furnishing number to February, so 
that their very first refurnishing desires and subsequent 
problems can find immediate solution in the many suggestions 
found in its pages. The leading article will tell how you can 
furnish your house in reproductions of early American furni- 
ture at a surprisingly low cost, and will show you what an 
amazing number of reproductions, not only of furniture, but 
of wallpaper, materials, china, pewter, and various accessories 
can be purchased. Then, in the House in Good Taste section, 


TERMS: $3.00 a year; six months, $1.50; single copies, 35 cents. FOREIGN POSTAGE, 


or by check, express order, or post al order. Serbo for renewal, discontinuance ‘s change of 





we shall show a house furnished in genuine antiques which comprise a most un- 
usual collection, placed in a setting conceived with a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the old and carried out with a marked fidelity to the spirit expressed by 
s in their new homes. 

You will read that Oriental rugs are coming back into favor, 
to be used, not as formerly, spotted over hardwood floors, but 
as accents and color-notes to emphasize or help hold together 
important groups of furniture. There will be three pages of 
new things to be found in the shops, furniture as well as wall- 
paper and materials; an article on a new use of old quilted 
petticoats; six photographs of Florida houses furnished with 
beautiful old furniture brought from Italy and Spain; and a 
scholarly article on old Persian miniature paintings which col- 
lectors long have valued, and which are being used more and 
more for wall decorations. Mrs. Carrick’s second letter, writ- 
ten from Winchester and Salisbury, will appear, and also Mr. 
Bonta’s second article, in which Joan finds herself living in 
Rome in the first century. 

In spite of all this, the small house and the garden will not 
be forgotten, but will receive proportionate consideration. 





the carly settler 





$1.00 a year. Remittances at the risk of the subscriber unless made by registered letter, 


idress should reach this office three weeks preceding date of issue. Both old 









and new addresses should be +“: Entered as second-class mail matter at Concord, N. H., post-office und e Ac Congress, March 3, 1879. Copyright, 1925, by The House 
Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc. Trade Mark Registered. All rights reserved. Public Pa Office, Rumford Press, 10 Fe ry Street, Concord, N. H. E ditorial Office and FR th co ot 
Department, 8 Arlington all Boston 17, Mass. Advertising Offices, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 17, Mass.; 200, Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Tribune Tower, Chicago, Ill, 
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THE WALLS OF ROUGH, WHITE-PAINTED BRICK WITH WIDE, RAKED JOINTS FORM A BACKGROUND 
OF INTERESTING TEXTURE FOR THE SHIFTING LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF THE WOODED SETTING IN 
WHICH THIS HOUSE WAS BUILT. OTHER POINTS WORTHY OF ATTENTION ARE THE DECORATIVE CON- 
DUCTOR HEADS, AND THE SUCCESSFUL PLANTING. THIS HOUSE, OF WHICH OTHER PHOTOGRAPHS AND 
PLANS APPEAR ON PAGE 27, IS IN BRONXVILLE, NEW YORK, AND BELONGS TO E. R. TROXELL, JR. 


Lewis Bowman, ArchiteA 








OGGIA: a roofed open 
gallery. It differs from 
a veranda in being more 
architectural, and in form- 
ing more decidedly a part of 
the main edifice; from a 
porch, in being not for en- 
trance, but for an out-of- 
door sitting-room.’ 

Students of architecture 
often find that details of 
modern houses may be 
traced to earlier forms from 
which they have been grad- 
ually evolved or contrived. 
The loggia, as such, is of 
course a detail that has been 
a part of architecture since 
the time of the Renaissance, 
and that, in one form or 
another, is so ancient that 
its use extends back into the 
very twilight of antiquity; 
but in Webster’s definition, 
as given here, its nature is 
made so unmistakably plain 
that but little effort of the 
imagination is necessary to 
realize the close relationship 
between the ancient loggia 
and the present-day sleep- 
ing-porch; in fact the rela- 
tionship is so clearly and 
unmistakably evident that 
one is plainly the ancestor 
of the other. 

Unlike the loggia, upon 
which the attention and de- 
votion of architects have 
been lavished for centuries, 


the sleeping-porch has been distinctly a béte 
noire, —an ‘ugly duckling’,— the mere men- 
tion of which often arouses misgiving and 
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A DESCENDANT OF THE LOGGIA 


Its Important Relation, the Sleeping-Porch 
BY ROBERT L. AMES 
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Gillies William H. Orchard, Archite 
THIS SLEEPING-PORCH IN THE NATURE OF A LARGE DORMER HAS BEEN 
ADDED WITHOUT DESTROYING THE LONG SWEEP OF THE ROOF-LINE 


apprehension when it does not induce actual 
despair. Nevertheless, the sleeping-porch has 
‘arrived,’ and it is now abundantly apparent 
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that it has come to remain 
permanently. Its practical 
advantages are such that it 
has now become a necessity, 
and architects have found 
(often by experience) that 
what a client must have he 
will undoubtedly obtain — 
from one architect if not 
from another —and_ this 
has brought about a new 
examination of the situation, 
which has proved that a 
sleeping-porch may be made 
a part of house design with- 
out its involving the utter 
ruin of its appearance, pro- 
vided the design is properly 
handled. It affords, in fact, 
an opportunity for architec- 
ture to demonstrate or 
prove its practical value. 
Architecture has been vari- 
ously defined as ‘the art of 
building beautifully,’ and 
‘the art of clothing struc- 
tural utility with grace,’ and 
to fulfill its function accord- 
ing to either of these defini- 
tions architecture has been 
put to some pains in ‘digest- 
ing,’ so to speak, the sleep- 
ing-porch. Webster says, in 
the definition quoted at the 
beginning of these para- 
graphs, that a loggia is 
‘decidedly a part of the 
main edifice,’ and a sleeping- 
porch is likely to be success- 
fularchitecturally only when 





it is thus incorporated in the body of the 
structure itself, and not arranged as an append- 
age to a structure in ways which render it not 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


only unsightly but often so conspicuous that 
its practicability for performing its prime 
THE LOGGIA IN function, its raison d’étre, is impaired if not 
ITS ORIGINAL destroyed. Countless instances have now 
FORM HAS BEEN proved that this can be done, the means 
USED HERE IN THE ; A ; 
did dektsake generally adopted being to include the sleeping- 
MANNER, AS A porch within the area covered by the roof of 
ROOFED OPEN’ the house — often at the end of the building, 
GALLERY where the roof can be carried out or extended 
over the porch without sacrifice of anything in 
the way of architectural appearance or dignity. 
An examination of illustrations of an old 
building in any country of Europe of which a 
loggia forms a part will show it to be almost 
invariably recessed within the body of the 
structure itself. This means, of course, that 
three of its four sides are formed by solid 
walls, while only one is open to the air, and 
that this one open side is frequently made 
smaller because of the inclusion of columns 
and pilasters which form part of the architec- 
tural design. But a really practical sleeping- 
porch demands rather more than this, for it 
has been found that to be useful for sleeping- 
purposes such a porch should have just what is 
required of a practical and well planned bed- 
room — some means of securing cross-ventila- 
tion. In other words, unless a sleeping-porch 
can be placed where it will be open upon at 
least two sides, it would seem to be better not 
to attempt it at all—or else to place it at 
some other part of the building where the 
requisite openness can be had. 
Being a structural part of the house itself, 
the architectural character of a sleeping-porch 
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_— Goodwin, Bullard and Woolsey, Archstets 


ONE OF THE MOST SATISFACTORY WAYS OF INCLUDING A SLEEPING-PORCH IS BY THE ADDITION OF A BAY WHICH 
CONTAINS A SUN PARLOR AS WELL. BUT, AS HERE, IT SHOULD BE AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE DESIGN OF THE HOUSE 
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A PROJECTING ELL WITH OPEN 
PORCH BELOW AND ENCLOSED 


SLEEPING-PORCH ABOVE 
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Leigh ]. French, Archited 
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Ralph C. Henry, Architect 


A BEDROOM WHERE ONE END IS ENCLOSED IN GLASS, MAKINGIT VIRTUALLY ASLEEPING-PORCH 
IN WHICH THE TEMPERATURE CAN BE LOWERED WITHOUT CHILLING THE REST OF THE ROOM 


is naturally so predetermined by the design 
of the house that it would be folly to offer 
anything beyond the most general suggestion 
for its arrangement. It might be said, however, 
first of all, that the most successful are so 
planned that they may at times be wholly or 





partially sheltered. Even the most zealous 
sleeper out of doors is likely to draw the line 
at sleeping in the path of a wind or a strong 
draft, and wooden blinds or sometimes case- 
ments filled with panes of glass are used to 
afford protection when (Continued on page 77) 


as 


Dubring, Okse and Ziegler, Architeds 


IF ONE CAN BRAVE SLEEPING ENTIRELY IN THE OPEN, A PORCH OF THIS TYPE, SHELTERED ON TWO SIDES, CAN BE 


MADE A DECORATIVE FEATURE OF THE HOUSE 








THe House 
OF 
WituiaM G. Esss, Esa. 





San Diego, California 


WILLIAM TEMPLETON JOHNSON, 


ARCHITECT 








A VARIETY OF HOUSES 
Of Wood, ‘Brick, and Stucco 





olor 


AS THE AVOCATION OF THE OWNER OF THIS HOUSE IS GROWING 
LEMONS ON A RANCH WHICH COMMANDS MAGNIFICENT VIEWS OF 
BOTH OCEAN AND MOUNTAIN, THE PROBLEM WAS TO CREATE A HOUSE 
OF SIMPLE COMFORT THAT WOULD TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE BEAUTIFUL 
SITE. THE HOUSE IS BUILT OF HOLLOW TILE COVERED WITH A CREAM=- 
COLORED STUCCO, AND THE DETAIL IS ALL OF SIMPLE AND STURDY 





CHARACTER. IT IS BUILT AROUND THREE SIDES OF A COURT, WITH 
ROOMS ALL OPENING ON TO THE COVERED PORCH, WHILE THE 
FOURTH SIDE IS OPEN AND FRAMES THE VIEW, AS SHOWN BELOW 
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Tue House 
OF 


WitiiaM L. Butcuer, 





West Newton, Massachusetts 


JOHN BARNARD, 


ARCHITECT 








THIS HOUSE OF WHITE SHIN- 
GLES IS A STRAIGHTFORWARD | | Ganace 
EXPRESSION OF THE EXCELLENT 
PLAN DESIGNED FOR A FAMILY FIRST FLOOR 
OF FOUR AND ONE MAID. | PLAN 
THE GARAGE, WHICH WILL BE | a 
CONNECTED TO THE HOUSE BY | 
A COVERED PASSAGE, HAD NOT 
BEEN BUILT WHEN THE PHOTO- | ] 
GRAPH WAS TAKEN. THE WIL- 
LOW TREE IN FRONT AND THE 
EXCELLENT ARRANGEMENT OF 
GARDENS AND SERVICE AREA 
AT THE BACK GIVE INTEREST 
TO A WHOLLY FLAT LOT 


SECOND FLOOR 
PLAN 
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Photographs by Guy Spencer 





THE PORCH OF EXCELLENT DETAIL IS FLANKED 

BY EVERGREENS WHICH TONE IN WITH THE 

BRIGHT GREEN OF THE DOOR. A FLAGSTONE 

PATH PARALLEL TO THE HOUSE LEADS TO THE 

FRONT DOOR AND LEAVES THE GROUND IN 
FRONT UNBROKEN 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Tue House or 


Dr. WixtiiAM C. FIsHER 


Bronxville, New York 


THIS HOUSE OF COLONIAL TYPE GAINS IN 

BEAUTY BY ITS PLACING ON A RISE OF LAND 

AMID FINE OLD TREES, AND IN INTEREST 

BY ITS SCREENING OF THE SERVICE WING BY 

THE TRELLIS FENCE. THE MAIDS’ ROOMS ARE 

OVER THE GARAGE, AND ARE ENTERED FROM 
THE HOUSE 
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Photographs by Gillies 


Tue House or E. R. Troxett, Jr. 
Bronxville, New York 


LEWIS BOWMAN, ARCHITECT 


THIS HOUSE OF UNUSUAL PLAN HAS BOTH LIVING- 
ROOM AND DINING-ROOM OPENING BY MEANS 
OF DOUBLE FRENCH WINDOWS ON TO A PAVED 
AND WELL-SHADED TERRACE. IN THE PLAN THE 
ODD CORNERS CAUSED BY ITS IRREGULAR SHAPE 
HAVE BEEN WELL UTILIZED FOR CLOSETS 

















SECOND 
FLOOR 
PLAN 


FIRST FLOOR 
PLAN 











THE ENTRANCE OF CUT LIMESTONE WITH DOOR OF 
MAHOGANY IN ANTIQUE FINISH ADDS A SOPHISTICATED 
NOTE TO THE WALLS, WHICH ARE OF CULLED BRICK 
WITH RAKED JOINTS AND WHITEWASHED. AS THE HOUSE 
IS IN A VALLEY WITH A BACKGROUND OF LARGE HEM- 
LOCKS, ITS WHITE WALLS AGAINST THE GREEN MAKE A 
CONTRAST THAT IS PLEASANTLY SEVERE 
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HOUSE 





SECOND FLOOR 














BEAUTIFUL 


Tue Houst or RopnNry Hynson 


“Los Angeles, California 


THIS HOUSE, BUILT ON A CORNER LOT VERY CLOSE TO THE 
STREET, GAINS PRIVACY BY HIGH WALLS WHICH ENCLOSE 
A PATIO ON TO WHICH BOTH THE DINING-ROOM AND 
LIVING-ROOM OPEN. FOR PROTECTION FROM THE SUN, 
A GAILY-COLORED AWNING IS THROWN OUT FROM THE 
HOUSE AND SUPPORTED BY ORNAMENTAL POLES. THE 
HOUSE IS OF PUTTY-COLORED STUCCO, AND THE TWO 
TWISTED COLUMNS IN THE GROUP OF THREE WINDOWS 
IN THE LIVING-ROOM ARE OF FADED BLUE WITH TERRA 
COTTA FIGURES OF SOFT RED ON THEIR CAPS. ABOVE IS AN 
ARCHED PANEL OF COLORED TILES 
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REAL COOPERATIVE HOUSING 


HE main purpose of codperative housing 

is to eliminate the evils of speculation in 
homes and real estate, by building homes and 
apartments to live in, not to sell. 

This is how it is done. A group of friends 
or associates get together and form and in- 
corporate a codperative-housing association. 
Each member subscribes for shares of stock 
sufficient to purchase the land and to finance 
the preliminary building cost. The remain- 
ing amount, to complete the whole enterprise, 
is usually raised by loans or mortgages. 

The cost of codperative housing 
varies with the size and value of the 
property. A desirable home can be 
obtained by an investment of from 
$500 to $2500. In addition a codpera- 
tive member pays his association a 
monthly charge just sufficient to cover 
the cost of running the enterprise. 
This includes taxes, insurance, light, 
heat, repairs, interest, and partial 
payment or amortization of the loan. 
As the codperative association pays —=™ 
off the loan, the monthly charges 
regularly decrease, until the lands 
and homes are owned free and clear. 
Then the monthly charges include 
naught but the regular current ex- 
penses. In the city of New York the charges in 
the beginning vary from $35 to $135 a month 
for from three to six rooms. This is a saving of 
about one half the renia! of similar homes 
rented from landlords. The tendency among 
real-estate owners and landlords is to keep on 
steadily increasing rents, but codperative owner- 
ship generally assures a yearly decrease in the 
monthly charges — quite the opposite. 


T present America is only in the first stages 

of coéperative housing. All that has 

been accomplished so far is the erection of 

homes and apartments at fair cost for the 
members of the associations. 

The larger possibilities of coéperation have 
not yet been realized. As the experiment be- 
comes more widespread and better understood, 
additional coéperative enterprises in connec- 
tion with housing will undoubtedly be de- 
veloped. For instance: a nursery and play- 
ground for small children, with an intelligent 
teacher in charge, may be added; or a little 
dispensary for supplies and for the treatment 
of sick members; or an infirmary for the isola- 
tion and care of children with contagious dis- 
eases. In Europe, when there are as many as 
two or three hundred families living in a 
coperative group, these cooperative dispen- 
saries, clinics, and infirmaries are frequently 
found. The members feel that they help to 
protect and preserve the health of the little 
community. There is an absence of sickness 
and epidemics and an amazing number of 


Examples in ‘Brooklyn and Milwaukee 


BY AGNES D. WARBASSE 


healthy-looking babies, children, and adults 
in those communities where such social and 
health activities are added to good housing. 

Throughout the United States, all sorts and 
kinds of ‘coéperative housing’ are being widely 
promoted. In the city of New York, however, 
there are some significant and worth-while ex- 
amples of real codperative housing the details 
of which will prove an interesting study. 


) | ‘HE Bedford-Barrow coéperative apart- 


ments in New York are owned by a group 








INDUSTRIAL HOMES IN MILWAUKEE BUILT COOPERATIVELY 


of thirty-five families of the professional class, 
of fairly small incomes. They united their sav- 
ings and bought a group of seven old-law tene- 
ments, as they stood, and then remodeled them 
to suit their needs. They put in central heat- 
ing, fireproofed the cellars, installed electricity, 
hot water, modern plumbing, and baths. They 
knocked out partitions here, added fireplaces, 
shelves, and closets there, and finally trans- 
formed these thoroughly undesirable old 
buildings into most livable, attractive, new 
homes. 

The Bedford-Barrow coéperators pay $75 
a month for five rooms and bath. Apart- 
ments of similar size rent for $125. They 
not only get these reduced monthly charges, 
but they are also organizing the codperative 
buying of milk, ice, and cordwood for their 
fireplaces. They are planning to fix up a kitch- 
en in the basement where food may be 
prepared and sent hot to the apartments, a 
playground on the roof for the children, a car- 
penter shop for men who use tools, and a 
sewing-room for the women, and a magazine 
club. 


HE investment items are as follows: 


Share capital........ Ee eee ee $55,000 
First Mortgage. " gras oie eee are 58,000 
Second Mortgage. . 34,000 
Third Mortgage........... . 23,000 


An individual monthly bill rendered to one 
of these tenants, January 3, 1925, for a five- 
room apartment, reads as follows: — 
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Operating Expenses: 


EMMA ora ee peepee 3 ecraial deed $3.02 
MUIR ANM el ares Pt ci oourels Osi cte ras -44 
Taxes (real estate and water)..... 8.75 
yo | 2 eee ae eee ea Me ERG 5.04 
Eightiog (halls)... 5 2.5. cee 1.26 
a cS AER os Pane 1.26 
Interest, ist Mortgage......... - 9.59 
Amortization, ist Mortgage... ... 2.52 
Depreciation Fund........... . 8.06 
Interest, 2nd and 3rd Mortgages... 8.41 
Interest on stock............... 6.35 
Management and miscellaneous... 3.48 
—- 58.38 
Retirement of Mortgages: 
(credited to stock account)..... 16.62 
Total charge........... $75.00 


Workingmen, also, in New York, in 
the midst of the housing crisis, have 
proved that houses can be built and 
lived in at fair cost. There are at 
least ten genuine coéperative apart- 
ment-houses in Brooklyn, N. Y. In- 
stead of $20 or $30 a month per room, 
these co6perative apartments are cost- 
ing between $6 and $12 per month 
per room. Those erected in 1918 rent 
for $27.50 a month to-day for five 
rooms. Landlords’ apartments that 
are less desirable, on the same block, 
are renting for $85 per month. In 1924 
it cost more to build, but still coépera- 
tive apartments can be rented to the members 
at a distinct saving. The following is an ac- 
count of the investment and operating cost for 
a sixteen-family apartment in Brooklyn, built 
since the war, valued at $81,000. 


Share capital, cash... ... $26,000 
First mortgage......... 32,000 
Second mortgage....... 23,000 


eo 


Operating expenses for the year: 


Interest on shares....... 1,500 
Interest on First mortgage —1,920 
Interest on 2nd mortgage. 1,380 
Taxes and Insurance.... 3,200 
Coal and hght.......... 800 
RG DANIS ego. 6 <0 x0 cas wae 300 
Janitor (with rooms).... 300 


———— $8,400 or $525 a 
year per family 


(An additional monthly charge should have 
been added for amortization as shown above in 
the Bedford-Barrow houses.) 

In Milwaukee the Garden Homes Company 
is a coOperative housing association with plans 
for five hundred workingmen’s dwellings on a 
plot of twenty-eight acres. Its programme calls 
for the expenditure of $500,000. The City, the 
State, and interested citizens are subscribing 
for one half of the shares of the stock at 5% 
interest. The other half is being acquired by 
the tenant members. The tenant pays down 
in cash at least $500 for share capital. In addi- 
tion, he pays a fixed monthly charge, which 
varies from $44 to $50 for a five- or six-room 
house and garden. This (Continued on page 78) 
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AT THE SUMMIT OF 
THE ROCK GARDEN 
A NATURAL HOL- 
LOW HOLDS A BE- 
GUILING POOL THAT 
MIRRORS THE SKY 


A Gay LITTLE GARDEN 


HIS seems to me the garden that | 
love the best of all; for it is small 

and intimate enough to have all the 
lovable traits that a garden should have. 
It is a happy garden that peeps over its 
ivy-grown walls to the sea that lies be- 
yond. Its willows, and mountain-ash 
heavy with clusters of scarlet berries, 
may look farther still and see the Glou- 
cester harbor, with now and again a white 
sail flashing by in the bright light of the sun. 

The house was bought five years ago by 
three friends — Miss Cammon, Miss Neville, 
and Miss Gage — who ventured forth from 
their substantial home in Sutton Square, New 
York, and came back the happy possessors of 
this earthly paradise. And so insistent is the 
lure of the garden that they are jealous of the 
hours that are spent away from it. 

The house, with its happy name ‘The Nest,’ 





That Harbors a Nes of a House near 


East Gloucester, Massachusetts 


BY ADALINE D. PIPER 


was copied from an old Spanish house. Its 
thick walls are of cream stucco, of a quality 
that turns with the wind and the weather to a 
hard granite-like substance. Its shutters are a 
soft malachite green and the awnings take the 
tone of the orange sails of Brittany. It is of 
modest proportions, as its name suggests; but 
the foreground of my picture is the garden and 
not the house. 

Originally the house faced a wilderness of 
bayberry and blueberry bushes, a hopeless 
tangle of green; but now this same wilderness 
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blossoms like the rose. The ground was 
cleared with great pruning-hooks, and 
anyone who has worked with the gnarled 
and twisted giant blueberry-bush knows 
just how much of a problem this was. 
After the enveloping brush was removed 
a treasure was discovered in the form of 
a natural rock garden. The formation is 
one of the most delightful | have seen in my 
many adventures among gardens. It rises 
about six feet from the piazza of the house, 
leaving ample room for a grass and flag- 
ged pathway around it. It has niches and 
grooves for its rock-loving plants, and on its 
summit a natural hollow forms a pool that 
mirrors the sky. Over on its south side, shel- 
tered in a flower-grown declivity, is a well- 
placed sundial. For the first year, this rock 
garden held on its lichened sides all the lovely 
varieties of flowers that thrive on meagre soil 











and seem, like the orchids, to grow on air and 
sunshine. Its rocks were carpeted with that 
loveliest of pink and lavender and blue rock- 
carpet called Phlox subulata. |ts spring cover- 
ing was the yellow sedum with its delicate 
tracery of fairy gold, which transformed the 
gray rocks to a wonder of beauty. And its au- 
tumn carpet —the rosy Sedum spectabile, 
thick with silver leaves, which we know as live- 
forever, or life-everlasting — was as beautiful 
as an Aubusson rug. 

The pool, in the first year, boasted a luxuri- 
ant pitcher-plant, growing on its broad gener- 
ous lip; but the red chow, Ching Chang, 
swallowed it, pitchers and all, so it had to be 
replaced by water-lilies. These took the special 
fancy of Davie MacKinnon, the Scottie, 
whose perfect plan lay in rescuing the lilies 
from the pool, and these went the way of the 
pitcher-plant. A stone frog of enduring quality 
was installed in their place, and is likely to re- 
main, in company with a crimson-and-white 
mallow that shelters him from the sun. He, in 
his turn, offers a haven for the young frogs 
that inhabit the pool, and he looks out on his 
counterpart: a frog ages old, if one counts by 
his incrustation of warts. He was discovered 
there five years ago, buried deep in his winter 
bed, when the garden was disturbed in the late 
autumn — but he was reburied and came up 
with the flowers in the Spring. 

The pool is so beguiling, with its glass balls 
floating like bubbles on its surface and its tiny 
green nymph cowering on its curving edge, 
that I could devote my article entirely to its 





STEPPING-STONES LEAD TO A WHITE BENCH LOOKING SEAWARD, 


JANUARY 1926 


charms; but that would not be fair to the gar- 
den itself, nor to Juniper Jane, the wire- 
haired-fox who has constituted herself guardian 
of the pool, and whose habit it is to gaze Nar- 
cissus-like at her own image, and to bark vio- 
lently if vandals approach its sacred precincts. 

The second year of this garden was devoted 
to bringing into it new soil. The rock garden 
was refilled with earth, and now it is the gay 
garden you may see if you look over the wall. 

In June and July its lupine — purple, pink, 
buff, and white — is its glory, and for those who 
are friendly to lupine I would advise a generous 
planting of it, for a garden authority assures 
me that it will take its place and be 
loved and cultivated as the delphinium, the iris, 
and the peony. | saw in this garden that it had 
come into its own. Canterbury-bells is another 


as much 


favorite, but roses do not seem to have a place 
here — except for the Dorothy Perkins, which 
climbs up the fan-shaped green trellises arching 
the low piazza. 

All the lovely annuals were planted in pro- 
fusion, and in August one sees a galaxy of blos- 
soms edging the paths and growing round the 
rock garden. The purple petunias, African 
marigolds, scabiosa in all colors, Centaurea 
cyanus (cornflower), Trachymene caerulea 
(with its lovely name of bluelace), ageratum, 
violet, Statice sinuata, and snapdragons with 
all the brilliancy of their new varieties are 
there. Clematis paniculata frames it all in with 
clusters of fragrant violet and white flowers. 
A tiny border of sentiment — rose geranium, 
heliotrope, and pansies — grows near the 


SHELTERED BY A FLOWERING TREE 


THE CHUBBY GARDEN GOD SURVEYS HIS DOMAIN 
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house and over by the wall, where the lupine 
blossoms in the Spring but where now physos- 
tegia, whose roots spread so rapidly, lifts high 
its pink and white spikes of flowers like church 
candles in an effective setting. 

A wall of cosmos, where rocked a tiny yellow 
bird, was feathery edging for a path leading 
from the rock garden, and a lovely apricot 
Phlox drummondi was sheltered by its hardier 
brother towering over it with its cool glossy 
green leaves. 

An interesting feature of this garden, which 
occupies not more than half an acre, is the 
many surprises it holds in store. A white bench 
looking sea-ward and sheltered by a flowering 
tree; a colorful weathervane in the form of a 
busy little windmill, with fluttering wings 
catching the faintest breeze; and, in quiet and 
mystery, a bird-bath wreathed with ivy and 
sheltered by ferns, are some of them. Near 
the bird-bath is a bench that serves for a 
sweet retreat, where, if you sit quite quietly, 
you may see a shy catbird, or a bold robin, 
disport himself at the sunset hour. 

Another bird-bath, for the birds that pre- 
fer to bathe in the open, is quite near the 
house; but my desire is for more seclusion 
in a garden. Shy creatures love sylvan shade, 
and should be cloistered. 

‘To loiter down lone alleys of delight, And 
hear the beating of the hearts of trees, And 
think the thoughts that lilies speak in white 
By greenwood pools and pleasant passages’ 
is what Sidney Lanier expressed so well and 
what I loved in this sheltered garden by the sea. 
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THIS PICTURESQUE CITY HOUSE, 
WHICH IS THE STUDIO AND HOME OF 
ITS OWNER, WAS INGENIOUSLY RE- 
MODELED FROM AN OLD STABLE. 
THE PARTITION WALLS HAVE BEEN 
COVERED WITH A CREAMY, ROSY 
PLASTER, WHICH MAKES AN AD- 
MIRABLE BACKGROUND FOR’ THE 
PRICELESS TAPESTRIES AND RARE 
WORKS OF ART WHICH ARE PLACED 
AGAINST THEM 
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FROM THE DIM RICHNESS OF THE 
PANELED-OAK ENTRANCE HALL, WE 
STEP INTO A LARGE, GLASS-ROOFED 
COURTYARD WHICH IS SO TYPICALLY 
ITALIAN THAT IT IS HARD TO BE- 
LIEVE WE ARE NOT IN AN ANCIENT 
SEA-WASHED VENETIAN PALAZZO 
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A CIty STUDIO 


The Combined Home and Workshop of 
Miss Martha Silsbee, Boston, 


Ricnarpson, Barotr & RIcHARDSON, 





THIS WALL OF SOFT RED 
BRICK, WHICH ORIGINAL- 
LY DEFINED PART OF THE 
STABLE, IS NOW A BOUND- 
ARY OF THE COURTYARD. 
AGAINST IT HAS BEEN 
BUILT THE BROAD FIRE- 
PLACE WHICH IS THE CEN- 
TRAL FEATURE OF THE 
ROOM. BESIDE THE 
POINTED OAK DOORS 
WHICH LEAD TO THE SERV- 
ICE PORTION, GREAT 
ORANGE TREES AND POT- 
TED PLANTS FLOURISH IN 
THE CONCENTRATED 
SUNSHINE WHICH POURS 
IN FROM ABOVE 


THE FIREPLACE BELOW IS 
IN THE STUDIO ON THE 
SECOND FLOOR, AND ON 
ITS WIDE MANTEL-SHELF 
IS DISPLAYED A BEAUTI- 
FUL PAIR OF SMALL GAT 

IN THE DELICATE TRAC- 
ERY OF ANCIENT ITALIAN 
WROUGHT IRON. THE 
PHOTOGRAPH ON THE 
RIGHT SHOWS A BIT OF 
THE SECOND-FLOOR BAL- 
CONY WHICH CONNECTS 
THE STUDIO AND BED- 

ROOM 


JANUARY 
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COLLECTING LETTERS FROM ENGLAND 


Cowes, August 26th, 1925 
Dear ETHEL AND WILL, — 

In the first place let me thank you for send- 
ing us to Cowes, or rather, | should say, to 
Miss D——’s. We are so comfortable, and 
the rest in this tranquil green place which, ap- 
parently, wakes up only during Regatta Week, 
has been just what we needed after our voyage. 
That was delightful but arduous; to 
our surprise and joy both Alicia and 
myself have turned into excellent 
sailors; | don’t know whether to as- 
cribe this change from the very defi- 
nite misery of our last trip to our- 
selves, or the weather, or the steady 
old Homeric; but at long last I do 
understand what Orde means when 
he speaks of a week on the ocean as 
one of the pleasantest experiences 
life has to offer. 

We were so gay that we reached 
land almost as exhausted as before; 
everybody was well, everybody liked every- 
body else; there was dancing each night, and 
we had deck-sports, and an entertainment, and 
a fancy-dress ball to wind up the festivities. 
You will perceive that I do not lightly boast of 
our nautical prowess when | tell you that 
Alicia won three prizes, and that I was chair- 
man of the entertainment committee. I can- 
not realize that only two years ago all we 
longed for was a swift and merciful death! 

I began to be proud, too, of my ability to 
book my seats and manage my luggage (please 
observe that I am acquiring the proper English 
terms for traveling), and I have n’t once lost 
my way or missed my connections, an accom- 
plishment I must confess not at all difficult on 
the little Isle of Wight, where the train service 
is good and the busses run everywhere. Be- 
fore, when we were here, | cast all my respon- 
sibilities, financial and otherwise, on my 
husband’s capable shoulders, and he, poor 
man, with five of us, must have felt as if he 
had a Cook’s Tour in tow. Now I am on 
my own, and my character develops under 
necessity. 

The money is getting easier, thank Heaven! 
| can’t tell you how many times I have said 
to myself, hurriedly and whispering, ‘Four 
farthings make a penny, twelve pence make a 
shilling, twency shillings make a pound.’ Even 
then, it has taken me several days to acquire a 
really intimate feeling for half a crown and a 
guinea, and | still find it difficult to count by 
sixes instead of fives. Talk about a universal 
language being the basis of world friendliness! 
]’m sure a universal currency would do far 
more for a genuine understanding. I’ve dis- 
cussed this with the young man at the bank 
who always cashes my American Express 
checks, and together we have evolved a 
theory that when British currency was first 





A TELESCOPE 
CANDLESTICK 


I. The Isle of Wight, Ltd 
BY ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


established, people must have had six fingers 
instead of five, though just when or how the 
extra ones were lost in the process of develop- 
ment we have not yet discovered. 

Of course there have been difficulties; | 
have puzzled the clerks at the post office by 
demanding ‘penny and a half’ stamps instead 
of asking for ‘three ha’penny’ ones, and, 
coming over in the ferry to Cowes, | 
had an almost embarrassing experi- 
ence with the man who took the toll. 
I couldn’t seem to get the right 
change, and he was so very severe, 
and said, ‘Tut, tut, tut!’ so crossly 
that I would have given, well, at 
least a florin, to have said something 
witty and utterly crushing. But, un- 
fortunately, reproach, not repartee, 
sprang to my lips, and | had time 
only to lean out of the cab as we 
dashed across and call in bitter tones, 
‘Just wait till you come to America, 
and you'll be quite as stupid about our 
money as I am about yours, I’m sure!’ 

However, I must stop prat- 
tling of international finance, 
and thank you again for our 
comfortable quarters; they are 
all that you promised. We ar- 
rived, cold and rather tired, in 
time for tea; a real English tea 
with thin bread and butter, 
seedcake, and jam, and as we 
sat enjoying it in our very Vic- 
torian sitting-room, | felt as if 
I had dropped into a dozen 
novels all at once. And when 
the next day, Sunday, we had a 
delicious dinner of chicken and 
boiled ham, with vegetable marrows and pota- 
toes, and, as dessert, a junket of cream and 
stewed apples, my literary dreams completely 
came true. For was n’t it in The Newcomes that 
Clive and Ethel and all her little brothers and 
sisters partook at seaside lodgings of just such 
wholesome British fare? Indeed, even Alicia 





A GRACEFUL, PEMBROKE TABLE INLAID WITH 
HOLLY, EBONY, AND SATINWOOD 
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THE GEORGIAN COPPER 
URN 


had a thrill when I reminded her that vegetable 
marrows were what the coy Mrs. Nickleby’s 
lunatic lover used to hurl over the garden-wall 
in token of his affection. 

We are very pleasantly placed; Shamrock 
Cottage faces Prince’s Green, you know; a most 
lovely situation, the blurred line of the Hamp- 
shire shore green in the distance, and, between, 
the Solent, a gray-blue stretch of water, always 
dotted with sails, and, every day or so, mag- 
nificent with one of the great steamers sweeping 
grandly on to Southampton. The sunsets — 
when we get them — are glories of rose and 
gold; we have n’t had many, for although we 
heard before we left America that the summer 
in England had been so hot that all the ver- 
dure was withered, when we got here we de- 
cided that a dry summer must mean when it 
rained only every other day. Still, I can’t 
quarrel with the result; it is all unbelievably 
fresh and beautiful; the hedges of privet and 
laurel and box remind me of Victoria (British 
Columbia, not the Queen), and as for the wild 
fuchsias that seem to grow everywhere, shak- 
ing out their gay red and purple 
tassels for all wayfarers to ad- 
mire, why, | have n’t yet found 
words worthy to praise their 
colored charms. 

And then who would stay at 
home for a little ‘mizzling’? | 
didn’t! We have char-a-banc-ed 
to Ventnor and Blackgang, 
where we had tea in a flowery 
garden overlooking the sea, and 
to Carisbrooke Castle, which 
was rather a disappointment 
after the ruined splendors of 
Chinon and Loches, and, later, 
we are going all around the Island. I want to 
get the feeling of the whole place, and, besides, 
with the wonderful stories of collecting friends 
to beckon me on, | am anxious to see what my 
luck is to be, and where I| am to find it. Miss 
D told me that there were no shops left 
in Cowes, although at East Cowes she thought 
there was a man who occasionally had an- 
tiques mixed in with his secondhand stock. 
Still, wherever I am, | always look; and, yes- 
terday, when I was shopping along the little 
crooked High Street — at its narrowest | can 
jump across it in two leaps! — I saw a window 
full of new jewelry and old silver and heavy 
cameos, and | went in because | thought there 
might be a chance of some of those engaging 
thread-thin silver spoons I am forever needing 
for my tea-table. Oh, joy, that front shop was 
merely a prelude to a big auction-room filled 
with lovely old furniture. 

There were tables and chairs, and two tall 
peasant-clocks of oak with gaily painted dials, 
and vitrines ranged with Georgian silver and 
cut glass, ever so many things that I’ve been 


























wanting for years, and that, somehow, I’ve 
never chanced on in America. Straight as a 
homing pigeon I went to a roundabout chair, 
a sturdy piece of yew, rare enough anyhow, and 
infinitely rarer because of the tall completing 
comb. Alas, a dealer from Southampton had 
bought it only a few days before, and it was 
sitting there waiting to be crated and sent over 
to him. Let me describe it to you, this treasure 
that I lost just because | did n’t take 
an earlier steamer, and then you can 
better measure my grief at missing it. 
It was nearly four feet high — that’s 
from the comb, you know the legs 
straight and set cornerwise with an 
X stretcher joining them. The arms 
had a fine outward curve, the pierced 
splats resembled the ones you some- 
times find on rush-seated chairs in 
New England, and the comb matched 
them in design. I smoothed my hand 
over the wooden seat, which years of 
waxing had rubbed to a mellow soft- 
ness, and thought how fittingly a dull 
blue cushion would become its golden 
tones, and knew that five pounds 
would never again buy anything that 
| wanted half so much. 

There was an interesting pair of 
Directoire chairs, suave and slender, painted 
black, with the old cane-seats and panels, 
that I could have bought for the same price, 
but, fine as they were, | could n’t set my heart 
upon them as I had on this lovable roundabout 
that some eighteenth-century Island joiner had 
fashioned with homely skill. There were other 
interesting pieces as well: a big drop-leaf table 
made of black oak that I could have had for 
three pounds; a fine old lantern, its copper 
frame pierced with hearts, for two guineas, and 
a graceful Pembroke table for four. This last 
| bought for consolation; not that I really need 
it, although it will look very well in my Hepple- 
white bedroom just under the picture of Horace 
Walpole. It is rather like the two Pembrokes 
Louise got at Oxford; however, the leaves are 
straight, not curving, and the mahogany 
lighter in tone. The marquetry is charming: 
on the top a half-inch band of satinwood out- 
lined with ebony and holly, and a string inlay 
of holly on the legs and drawers. If ever | have 





ENOCH WOOD, THE GREAT STAFFORD- 
SHIRE POTTER 





LUCK WAS WITH ME AT SHANKLIN WHLERI 
INTO THE MOST FASCINATING SHOP I HAVI 
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the leisure to play invalid it will make a most 
comfortable table to pull up in front of my 
fire, for it measures, with the leaves out- 
stretched, two feet and eleven inches by two 
feet seven and a half. I must go in to-morrow 
to see about having it packed and sent on to 
London; this afternoon | am dashing off to 
Newport for tea with friends, and | mean to 
go early enough to look up the antiquity shops 
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ON THE ISLAND 


there. Forgive me if I seem abrupt; Rose, our 
pleasant maid, has just tapped at the door to 
tell me that luncheon is served, and | must fly. 


August 28th 

Tuesday I spent such an interesting after- 
noon. The B s have a delightful house on 
High Street, built, | fancy, a century ago for 
some prosperous merchant who wanted to keep 
an assiduous eye on his shop. They have re- 
stored it with a real feeling for the past, and 
the spacious rooms and the wide curving stair- 
way are very attractive. But best of all is the 
walled garden that opens out directly from the 
dining-room; green turf and flagged walks 
bordered with flowers, and a grape-arbor at 
the end; until you look up at the clustering 
slate roofs you forget that you are in the heart 
of a bustling market-town. 

I had a lot of luck, too, for I found a little 
jumbled-up shop — groceries on one side, 
secondhand furniture on the other — just 
across the street from the old Grammar School 
where Charles the First met the Parliamentary 
Commissioners. Such a pleasant girl was in 
charge; she let me explore to my heart’s con- 
tent, and climb over chairs, and generally pull 
things about. First | found a pair of candle- 
sticks, the telescope kind; and they were eight- 
een and six, — rather less than five dollars, 
vou see, — and, apart from the fact that the 
tvpe is unusual even in England, they are an 
excellent pair, seven-and-a-half inches tall, 
with domed bases and wide nozzles; dealers at 
home often ask more for just a single stick. 
There was a table, too, that tempted me; if | 
had any place at all to put it | should have 
bought it, for it was an early style, walnut 
with little flap-leaves that spread into an oval, 
something like a butterfly table, and the same 
stretchers as the roundabout chair. | know | 
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shall regret it when I am at home again, for | 
shall never find anything at once so charming 
and so cheap; only two pounds ten, just think 
of it! I plan to drop into this little shop often, 
for they turn over their stock quickly, and 
they are always buying at local sales. 

The next morning I went to Ryde, where 
Queen Mary shops, you remember. She, like 
myself, is a determined ‘antiquer,’ though, 
fortunately, | believe her passion is 
for lustre, not for silhouettes, which is 
luck for me. I have only praise for 
her discriminating taste; the shop 
that she patronizes is very 2ttractive, 
and kept by a descendant of John 
Field, that famous profilist of the 
early nineteenth century. I was de- 
lighted to have a chance to examine at 
first hand a collection of his silhou- 
ettes —the examples Mrs. Nevile 
Jackson has used for illustration in 
her book — and to reassure myself on 
a point I have often heard disputed. 
<2 | am more than ever convinced that 

the real excellence of the gilding on 

these profiles should be credited to 

Miers, the other member of the firm. 

I got nothing here; not because the 

furniture was too high — on the con- 
trary, the prices, from an American point of 
view, were reasonable, and the furniture really 
beautiful; | could have bought a satinwood 
card table for six guineas. It was just that 
none of it fitted into my faience house. 

I discovered another shop, too; not so well 
known, and devoted to bibelots rather than 
furniture. There was not much that I wanted, 
but I did pick up a little lustre cup and saucer 
for you, an appropriate gift since, more than 
anybody else in Hanover, you two symbolize 
tea. It is very naive, this Faith, Hope, and 
Charity design; Louise has one like it, I know, 
and | have always thought the soft purples 
and roses and the little dashes of blue very 
captivating. You must esteem it for what it is, 
not for what | paid, the small sum of seven and 
sixpence. And | found a tea-caddy as well, a 
very Empire piece, shaped like a small sar- 
cophagus, beautifully bound with brass, the 
boxes lined with gilt, not silver, and, what was 
rarest of all, a cut-glass (Continued on page 8o) 
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CORRELATIONS 


Frances 


W' had invited the architect and the landscape 
gardener and the interior decorator to go with us toa 
‘housing convention’ in one of the most enterprising over- 
stuffed cities in the world. The city, by the way, was not in the 
Middle West. It was, if anything, slightly sou’ east by sou’. 
As we sped along an outlying boulevard, we passed a mam- 
moth new apartment-building where workmen were still busy 
in the courtyard putting up fountains, stone benches, stucco 
pergolas, and ornamental lions. At the entrance we saw a 


huge signboard bearing in large black letters this sign: — 


TENANTS FOR THESE APARTMENTS 
WILL BE 
CAREFULLY RESTRICTED TO A TYPE 
CONSONANT WITH THE 
REFINEMENT 


OF THEIR ACCESSORIES 


‘Oh, stop, stop! Please wait,’ implored the interior decora- 
tor; and at his request we backed the car some twenty yards, 
after we had passed the sign, to let him copy the exact phras- 
ing, word for word. He said that he was going to have it in his 
notebook to keep him humble about his work. To be strictly 
‘consonant’ with the refinement of modern accessories, includ- 
ing lions and a pergola, would, he said, be almost too dizzy an 


achievement for the mind of man. 


E asked him if he thought ‘their accessories’ meant 

the accessories of the apartments or the accessories of 
the tenants, and he said he was sure it meant the lions. He 
and the architect amused us as we went along by outlining 
the specifications for an ideal tenant, ‘carefully restricted’ 
to satisfy the landlord of that house. Nothing short of a 
1926 Kuppenheimer model, they decided, could possibly 
qualify. 

‘Tell me,’ said the landscape gardener, suddenly turning 
serious. ‘Do your clients ever demand houses that are entirely 
unsuited to their type?’ 

‘] have one now,’ mused the decorator, ‘at least a client’s 
wife. She wants the whole house done in the manner of Wat- 
teau — pale blues and frost color, and slender ivory chairs. 
Her husband is a tremendous, shaggy, rumbling sort of man. 


By 


Lester 


Warner 


It will be like putting Daniel Boone into a bassinet. But 
he wants her to be pleased.’ 

‘What a satisfaction it is,’ mused the architect, ‘to find the 
opposite thing — a home that exactly fits its owner. I’ve come 
across a good many in my day. One was in the grape country 
of Ohio, maple trees all around it, grapevines out to the horizon 
beyond. And that big house with its wide doors and busy 
people, and its huge roof sloping down at the back in a way 
that reminded you of the Connecticut salt-box house, — the 
whole place, inside and out, from the sunburst quilts upstairs 
to the sweet peas by the barn, — was just like the family that 
belonged in it.’ 

‘Don’t you think it takes several generations to produce an 
effect like that?’ ventured one of us. 

‘No, I don’t,’ answered the architect frankly, ‘not if the 
house is really developed so as to aid and abet the work and 
leisure of the owners. Those Ohio people built their own house. 
They were n’t even aware that they had hit themselves off so 
well. The mother of the family apologized to us for what she 
called its “awkward” shape. She said, “Naturally we’d 
rather have a pretty bungalow, but we had to build this big 
ark because at the time it met the need.”’’ 


T the time it met the need! 
occupied with a brisk exchange of descriptions of 


The rest of our journey was 


houses we had known, treasured in memory because of this 
very charm — accurate adjustment to the needs of the ex- 
pressive men and women who made and used them. It would 
be a delightful collection if we could gather into a portfolio the 
houses described that day, together with character sketches of 
personalities that had made them what they were. 

And if the editorial staff of the House Beautiful could share 
with all its readers glimpses of the men and women who in real 
life come and go through the rooms of the dwellings pictured 
here each month, there would be no end to the fascination of 
studying the correlations between the Man and his House — 
still more, perhaps, between the Woman and hers! 

For in any truly livable habitation for the spirit there 
comes a subtle adjustment to the human type. The material 
equipment may have been scanty; the space and the funds 
may have had to be ‘carefully restricted’; the ‘ accessories’ may 
not have been as lavish as the ‘tenants’ could have wished. 
But when the restless imagination turns back homeward in 
search of peace and comfort, such houses meet the need. 
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THE HOUSE IN GOOD TASTE 


SS 
Two Houszs = —T 
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BY 
FRANK J. ForsTER 


ARCHITECT 


ON THIS PAGE AND THE 
ONE SUCCEEDING ARE 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF A HOUSE 
DESIGNED BY MR. FORSTER 
FOR LEONARD D. WHITE, 
ESQ. THE WALLS ARE OF 
CLINKER BRICK WHITE- 
WASHED, AND THE ROOF 
OF GRADUATED SLATE WITH 
ROUNDED VALLEYS. WITH 
THESE MATERIALS ARE WELL 
USED THE HEAVY OAK TIM- 
BERS SEEN IN THE EN- 
TRANCE PORCH. THE PLANS 
FOR THIS HOUSE ARE 
PRINTED ON PAGE 76 





Photographs by Jobn Wallace Gillies 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





FROM THE LONG, COVERED TERRACE AT THE BACK OF THE HOUSE IS A VIEW OF LONG ISLAND SOUND. LONG 
AND LOW, THE HOUSE IS SET GRACEFULLY INTO THE SLOPING HILL. AT THE LEFT IS THE SUN PORCH OPENING 
ON TO THE TERRACE WHICH IS SHOWN IN DETAIL BELOW 


—— 


<A secre 








THE OVERHANGING ROOF IS SUPPORTED BY POSTS AND BRACKETS OF SOLID OAK. THE FLOOR IS OF STONE 
FLAGGING. THIS PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS WELL THE CHARM OF THE HOUSE, A CHARM ASSOCIATED USUALLY 
WITH THE OLD COTTAGES OF ENGLAND OR FRANCE 
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ON THIS PAGE AND THE ONE FOLLOWING ARE PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE HOUSE OF WILBUR BRUNDAGE, ESQ., ALSO 
DESIGNED BY FRANK J: FORSTER. ABOVE IS THE SOUTHWEST OR ENTRANCE SIDE, WHICH FACES LONG ISLAND 
SOUND. THE PLANS FOR THIS HOUSE ARE PRINTED ON PAGE 76 


> 
- 
B 3 
AT THE REAR OF THE HOUSE IS THE GARAGE, WELL INCORPORATED INTO THE GENERAL MASS. AT THE LEFT 
CAN BE SEEN THE LARGE CHIMNEY WHICH IS ONE OF THE FEATURES OF THE HOUSE. IT CONTAINS FIVE FLUES, 
ALL SURMOUNTED WITH CHIMNEY POTS 
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THE 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





THIS DETAIL OF THE ENTRANCE PORCH SHOWS 

CLEARLY THE STRUCTURAL HALF-TIMBER WORK 

WITH OAK TIMBERS PINNED TOGETHER ACCORDING 

TO OLD METHODS, THE PATTERNED BRICKWORK 

BETWEEN, AND THE ROUNDED VALLEY. THE DOOR 

IS OF OAK WITH BATTENS APPEARING IN THE 
VAULTED ENTRY SIDE 
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Photograph by Henry A. Frof 





A TYPICAL HALF-TIMBERED HOUSE COMMON IN ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND 


SEVEN AGES OF HOME 
I. Joan Finds Herself in Elizabethan England 


T was ten o'clock of a winter evening in the 
year of Our Lord nineteen hundred and 
twenty-five, in the owner’s bedroom of a subur- 
ban house in Petcong, New Jersey. A blizzard 
outside howled in protest against the metal 
weather-strips on the plate-glass windows. 
The snow was piling up on the bottom rails 
of the storm sash. In the basement below, an 
oil-burner took hold and purred away con- 
tentedly, until cut off again by a satisfied 
thermostat, which kept ceaseless vigil on the 
wall of this same chamber. 
The room was in restful darkness, except for 
a small lamp beside one of the beds, where 
Joan sat propped up among pillows, poring 
over a number of volumes almost as large as 
her diminutive self. Darby, in the other, had 
long since turned his face away from the light 
and fallen off to sleep. 


THE GROUND-FLOOR PLAN SHOWING THE 
“HAWLE’ IN WHICH THE FAMILY COOK 
AND EAT. IN HIS WILL, DARBY "S FATHER 
HAS GIVEN CHRISTOPHER THI ‘PARLER’ 
WITH THE CHAMBER OVER, AS A SEPARATE 
ESTABLISHMENT, TOGETHER WITH THE 
USE OF THE WASH-HOUSE AND CELLAR. 
THE SECOND-FLOOR PLAN SHOWS ONE 
ROOM OPENING DIRECTLY OFF ANOTHER 


BY EDWIN BONTA 









































But not so Joan, for to-morrow it would be 
her turn to read a paper at the Pierian Club; 
and up to this verv evening, what with the 
Community Chest drive, the Circle-A food 
sale, the various parties for Mrs. Autobody’s 
guest, Darbino’s dancing-school, and Darby’s 
and her own social engagements, she had n’t 
had a minute to devote to it. And it was such 
a comprehensive subject, too — ‘The Habita- 
tions of Man Down Through the Ages.’ A 
solid week would not have been enough in 
which to do it justice. 

But sometimes a few hours of concentrated 
effort in the quiet of the night produced as 
good results as a week with interruptions; 
so she had provided herself with Viollet-le-Duc, 
and a half-dozen larger volumes, which the 
librarian had selected for her, and was hard 
at work. 

As she paused for a moment between the 
homes of the Northern and the Southern 
Semitic tribes, she was conscious of the fact 
that the room had got frightfully warm; and 
tilting the lamp to shine on the thermostat, 
she was astonished to find that Darby had 
left it set at seventy degrees — and for a 
sleeping temperature! Evidently he had had 


misgivings about the effect of the wind outside. 








Joan turned to tell him, for it would better 
be turned down to sixty-five, at least. But 
finding him asleep, she had n’t the heart to 
wake him. So she threw back more of her own 
covers instead, and trusting only to the single 
thickness of a sheet, lost herself in her work 
once more. 

She lost herself in more ways than one. For 
the physical fatigue of the past month’s ac- 
tivities began to assert itself. The Moguls 
insisted upon confusing themselves with the 
Mongols, and Iona with Ionia; until, in spite 
of her bravest efforts, —and quite before 
she was prepared for it, — she had fallen off 
to sleep. 


\ A 7 HEN Joan awoke she found herself — 

or rather, themselves —in a Pullman 
berth. At least she thought it was. There was 
the same darkness, the same vitiated air, the 
same odor of heavy, dusty curtains tightly 
drawn. 

But it was not a berth. On the contrary, 
it was a whole bed, or even a bed and a half — 
for it was wider and more commodious than 
any she had ever seen before, and softer and 
warmer too — with a feather-stuffed tick under 
them, and bolsters and pillows to match. 

Sitting up, and parting the curtains, she 
peeped out. It was cold; and a high wind was 
still blowing. A gibbous moon poured its 
light through a pair of diamond-paned win- 
dows into a low-ceiled room — exceedingly 
low — al! beamed and studded in oak, with 
plaster between, and a bare board floor — 
great wide boards, with rather open joints. 

Along the walls were a couple of carved-oak 
chests, and a chair or two —any of which 
would have brought a good price on Fifth 
Avenue. By the bedside stood a small table, 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


and on it a candle, which 
had apparently been burn- 
ing all night, and a flint 
and steel and tinder box, in 
case the candle blew out. 

Joan looked thought- 
fully at these utensils, and 
then at the candle. No 
wonder we left it burning, 
she concluded. 

The candle stood by a 
joint in the outer wall, and 
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the wind, driving through 











the latter, blew the feeble 











flame so that it had burned 








all one-sided, guttering the 
tallow down the candle- 
stick. And how cold it was 
out there in the room! 
Joan pulled the curtains 
close up under her chin, 
and as she did so she saw that the hand that 
held them was red and swollen with chil- 
blains. 

A clock in a church tower struck seven; and 
somewhere a cock crowed. 

They were late! she thought. It was less 
than an hour to Darby’s train-time, and he 
had n’t even been down to put on the perco- 
lator, or to get the cereal out of the ‘fireless.’ 
From force of habit Joan turned to wake 
him; but as she did so, she was aware of some- 
thing so different in his present Elizabethan 
mien that she changed her mind. Something 
told her that she would be getting the break- 
fast herself. 

Her sixteenth-century garments lay on the 
nearest chair; and, stepping out on the cold 
floor, she tried to make out how they went on. 
Nor did she find them entirely to her liking. 
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DARBY EXPLAINS THE PURPOSE OF THE MATCHED BOARDING 











ANNE, CHRISTOPHER'S WIFE, OPENED THE DOOR AND PASSED 


THROUGH THEIR RCOM 


They were too small around the waist for 
comfort, and too big around the hem of the 
skirt. And how heavy they were! Still, that 
might be an advantage, if this was the usual 
temperature of the house. For her fingers 
were already so numb they could scarcely undo 
the ties of the bodice. 

When Darby woke up and saw her out there 
in the openness of the room, he called her back 
hurriedly into the seclusion of the curtained 
bed — and just in time. For she had barely 
got safe inside when the door of the room 
opened, and — without so much as by your 
leave — Darby’s younger brother Christo- 
pher swaggered through, and disappeared 
down a winding stair — which she noticed 
now for the first time — opening directly out 
of their room. 

‘Horrors!’ thought Joan. 

At a hasty word from 
Darby she hopped out, 
gathered up stitchet, petti- 
coat, kirtle, and gown, 
and back to cover again — 
just in time to escape being 
seen by Anne, Christo- 
pher’s wife, who passed 
through in the same way. 
And, after her, from an- 
other doorway in the oppo- 
site wall, Darby’s mother, 
father — even their own 
small son. What kind of a 
household was this, any- 
way, where everyone went 
right through her room? 
Or looking at it the other 
way, what must Darby 
have thought of her, to 
have been dressing out 
there in the open? 

But it must be all a 
dream, thought Joan, else 
why should he be so patient 
with her utter strangeness 
in her own household? And 
how, otherwise, could he 
possibly be explaining her- 
self to herself in his lov- 
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was much more fancily 





moulded. And Darby, op- 




















THE HOUSE FROM THE SOUTHWEST 


able, kindly way — as he was now doing? 

She learned from him that they two, and 
Darbino, and Darby’s father and mother, and 
Christopher and Anne—whom he called 
‘Kit’ and ‘Nancy’ — were all living under 
the same roof, and that roof his father’s. 
(Now Darby had agreed with her, when they 
were married, that it would never do to live 
with either’s parents; and here were not only 
parents, but brother and sister-in-law as well. 
However, Joan thought of nothing she could 
do about it, if this was the custom of the 
times. So she returned instead to the idea of 
breakfast.) Stealing one last glance at her 
husband, to convince herself that he really 
could n’t be counted upon to put on the coffee, 
she alighted from the bed, shook out her 
kirtle and petticoat, straightened her cap, 
and herself descended the narrow stair. 

Old habits of thought 
are not easily changed, 
and Joan was still rather 
taking for granted a gas- 
range, a sink, and probably 
an instantaneous water- 
heater. But far from a-gas- 
range, when she got down 
there she found no stove of 
any kind — nothing but a 
great open fireplace, hardly 
more than a continuation 
of the stone flagging which, 
pressed into the native 
earth, paved the whole 
interior, 

In one corner stood a 
bucket of water and dipper. 
And from this Kit had 
filled a brass basin; and, 
having divested himself of 
jerkin and shirt, was swash- 
ing the water about him, 
with much spluttering 
about its coldness. 

The walls of this room, 
unlike those upstairs, were 
lined with what they would 
have called, in Petcong, 
New Jersey, matched 
boarding — except that it 
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portunely appearing — as 
they do in dreams — ex- 
plained this as the latest 
innovation to keep the 
wind from blowing through 
the walls. And in the 
squire’s hall, he added, he 





had seen carved-oak panel- 
ing used for the same pur- 
pose. Nor was this all. 
On this, their own house, 
their sire had also had 
boarding — horizontal 
boarding —clapped on the 
outside of these old leaky 
walls. 

Opening the casement 
and looking out, Joan saw 
that the exterior of this first story was indeed 
covered with ‘clap-boards.’ But they differed 
from any she had seen before, in that, while 
their faces were sawn, their edges were left 
wavy, just as they had been cut from the log. 
And the effect of such a succession of wavy 
lines running across the wall was a texture 
that a twentieth-century architect would envy 

Joan saw that the walls of the wash-house 
were overlaid, not with clapboards, but with 
shingles, albeit for the same practical purpose. 
And the half-timbered walls of Mistress Page’s 
house, across the way, had been covered in — 
still differently — with stucco. 

Here then, right before her eyes, was the 
original reason for — the very beginning of — 
so many things that she had always taken for 
granted: clapboards, shingles, stucco coating, 
even Jacobean paneling. And she hoped she 
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could remember all this after she woke up, 
to put in the paper for the Pierian Club. 

As she closed the casement, she found the 
wind leaking in around so many of its leads 
that she wondered why they took so much 
trouble with the walls, as long as the windows 
were so drafty. What did they want leaded 
windows for anyway? No one could see out of 
them with comfort; and they were much 
harder to clean. But when she suggested broad 
sheets of glass, Kit gaped with astonishment, 
and asked if she thought anyone could make 
sheets as big as that — and if so, who could 
pay for them? Saying which, he went off to 
join Nancy in the brew-house. 

The father was a-milking. The mother was 
busy in the dairy, skimming the cream that 
had risen overnight in the big pans that lined 
its broad shelves. And little Darby, coming in 
with an armful of fagots, dropped them on the 
hearth at Joan’s feet. Everyone was busy at 
his work, and happy at his work. That is, 
everyone except Darby and Joan — and he, as 
well, was hurrying his own ablutions, to go 
join his sire in the stable. As Joan took in the 
situation, she realized that Darby was not the 
only one for whom she would be expected to get 
breakfast. She looked at the dead ashes in the 
fireplace; and, forgetting the flint and steel up- 
stairs, wondered where she ’d find the matches. 

At the word ‘matches,’ Darby looked up 
from the washbasin and, with a jerk of his 
thumb, indicated a hollow in the brickwork of 
the fireplace, where lay a little pile of clumsy 
splints with their ends coated with sulphur. 
But rub as she might, Joan could n’t get one 
of them to light. While Darby, watching, 
smiled gently and asked whoever heard of a 
match taking light of (Continued on page 85) 





THIS KITCHEN IN AN OLD SALEM HOUSE SHOWS THE FURNISHINGS OF THE PERIOD IN WHICH 
JOAN FINDS HERSELF 
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A Junior College and 
Preparatory School for Bays 
at Old Farms, 
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THEODATE POPE, 
Archite4d and Founder 


THE PLAN AT THE LEFT SHOWS THE 
LAYOUT OF THE BUILDINGS THAT WILL 
EVENTUALLY COMPOSE THE GROUP, 
AT PRESENT ABOUT ONE-QUARTER COM- 
PLETED. THERE WILL BE, AS THE PLAN 
SHOWS, TWO LARGE QUADRANGLES 
AROUND WHICH WILL BE GROUPED 
THE COMMON-ROOMS, DESIGNED FOR 
STUDY, WITH DORMITORIES ABOVE, AND 
THE MASTERS’ COTTAGES. BEYOND 
WILL BE A VILLAGE GREEN BORDERED 
BY SEVERAL MASTERS HOUSES, A LI- 
BRARY, A CHAPEL, AND A REFECTORY, 
AND, NEARBY, SHOPS, A POST OFFICE, 
AND BANK. IN FACT, HERE IS PLANNED 
A COMPLETE VILLAGE THAT WILL BE 
CONDUCTED ON THE COOPERATIVE 
MANAGEMENT IDEA, AND WHICH WILL 
THEREFORE OFFER AN EXCELLENT 


TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP 


























THE BUILDINGS ARE OF REDDISH 
STONE QUARRIED FROM THE Es- 
TATE, WHICH IS SITUATED IN REAL 
FARMING-COUNTRY WITH VIEWS 
OF RIVER VALLEY AND HILLS 
BEYOND. THE BUILDINGS, AL- 
THOUGH NOT DEFINITELY OF 
ANY ONE STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE, 
SUGGEST OLD-WORLDSTRUCTURES, 
AND ARE PICTURESQUE AS WELL 
AS EMINENTLY SUITED TO THEIR 
PURPOSE 


THE BUILDING IN THE PHOTO- 
GRAPH ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE IS 
ONE OF THE LARGE CENTRAL 
UNITS COMPOSED OF COMMON- 
ROOM AND DORMITORY AS SEEN 
FROM THE INSIDE OF THE QUAD- 
RANGLE. IN THE PHOTOGRAPH 
AT THE RIGHT IS A DETAIL OF 
THE SAME BUILDING, WHICH 
SHOWS ALSO THE INTERESTING 
CORNER TREATMENT, WHILE 
BELOW IS A FARM GROUP OF 
SMITHY, CARPENTER SHOP, AND 
WATER TOWER 
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HE pioneers who set- 
T tled this country sev- 
eral hundred years ago 
could not even imagine our 
modern houses with their 
many conveniences and 
luxuries; and, with all of 
these improvements avail- 
able for our use, they surely 
would not have expected 
the survival, through all 
the years, of the type of 
their own homes of logs in 
the rough. 

There still remains some- 
thing in our natures of the 


pioneer’s love of simplicity and solitude and 
the longing to come in close contact with the 
woods, growing flowers, and the birds. This 
feeling is partly responsible for the widely 
increasing interest in summer camps, with 


their return to a mode of 
living which is not half so 
convenient as life at home. 
When we think of build- 
ing a house in the woods for 
our own use, as a contrast 
to our highly efficient liv- 
ing-quarters in the cities, 
we frequently turn to the 
picturesque log cabin built 
of materials which nature 
supplies, without the need 
of mills and factories. The 
simple and well propor- 
tioned outline and interior 
of this type of building, if 
carefully designed, cannot 
help but give an atmosphere 
of rest and contentment. 
Regardless of its size or 
function, it should be a 
real log cabin — built of 
round logs with notched 
corners. Our American in- 
genuity has been at work 
even in this direction, and 
occasionally we see a pre- 
tense, made of boards cov- 
ered over with the rough 
outside slabs of logs that 
have been sawed at the mill 
for making lumber. Con- 
struction of this kind looks 
flimsy and _ unattractive, 
and is no more economical 
than the real cabin if the 
whole logs are available 
nearby. Its only possible 





Designed and built by Morse & Morse 


Philip B. Wallace 


LoG CABINS FOR RECREATION 


Some Prattical Advice about Their Construétion 
BY NORMAN K. MORSE 


advantage is that it can be built by a carpenter, 
just as any other small building can be, while 
a well-built cabin, if it is constructed eco- 
nomically, requires careful planning and the 
supervision of an experienced cabin-builder. 


* . 


Nicholas Kane 
A PICTURESQUE, ROOMY CABIN THAT IS USED BY ITS OWNER FOR A 
STUDY AND RETREAT 
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Designed and buslt by Carl Guldersieeve 








THIS SMALL CABIN, SUIT- 

ABLE FOR A HUNTING- 

SHACK, IS WELL PROTECTED 

FROM WIND AND WEATHER 
BY THE PLANTING 


The actual plans can be 
made to fit almost any 
requirement, from a_ one- 
roomed hunting-shack to a 
large roomy cabin with 
accommodations for a num- 
ber of people. 

These picturesque build- 
ings have been adapted for 
uses other than for recrea- 
tion. I have seen them on 
country estates used for 
‘overflow’ lodgings for 
guests, children’s play- 
houses, bathhouses and 
boathouses on the shore of 


a stream or lake; as gardener’s cottages, and 
for public tearooms. 

The one illustrated, belonging to Byron 
B. Horton, was designed and built for him by 
Carl Gildersleeve on the lower slope of a 


heavily wooded mountain, 
and is used by Mr. Horton 
for a retreat and study. 

There is a recently built 
colony of log cabins, con- 
structed for summer occu- 
pancy, on a wooded hillside 
near Valley Forge in Penn- 
sylvania. They were built 
from blight-killed chestnut 
trees. The chestnut blight 
is a disease that attacks 
only the bark of living trees 
and does not affect the 
soundness or usefulness of 
the wood, and as it is 
always advisable to strip 
the bark from all logs for 
cabin use, regardless of the 
variety, it leaves the logs 
sound. 

If, for the sake of appear- 
ance, the bark is allowed 
to remain, the owner in- 
vites trouble from borers, 
ants, and dampness — and 
the bark will eventually 
loosen and drop off. For 
appearance the effect of 
the bark is desirable, of 
course, and borers and ants 
can be controlled to a 
certain extent by the use 
of several of the liquid 
insecticides recently put on 
the market for killing flies 
by broadcasting a fine spray 
of the material into the air. 
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| successfully eliminated a very large colony 
of black ants in a cabin by spraying this 
material into a crack where they were boring. 

Good notching is important and requires 
experience to accomplish successfully. Of the 
several varieties of notches, the two most 
commonly used are the Swiss notch and the 
lock notch, and the latter is the more satis- 
factory of the two, as it is designed to prevent 
moisture from settling in the joint and so 
causing decay. Experienced cabin-builders 
can form it with the use of an axe only. The 
Swiss notch requires careful work with saw 
and chisels. 

In selecting the log material for building it 
must be remembered that some woods are 
more easily handled and tooled than others; 
also that some trees decay quickly after being 
cut. Well-selected spruce, pine, hemlock, and 
chestnut are ideal materials, being light to 
handle, usually straight, and easy to notch. 
Oak is more durable, but because of its weight 
and toughness is more expensive to use. Birch, 
poplar, and maple are light, straight, and 
easily cut, but do not have a very lang life as 
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Designed and busit by Carl Gildersiceve 





building-material. A REAL LOG CABIN IS 

In addition to the size, the outline of floor- CORNERS. ANOTHER VIEW 
plan will have a lot to do with the cost of the OI 
camp. A rectangular building will be more 


BUILT OF ROUND LOGS WITH NOTCHED 
OF THE CABIN SHOWN AT THE BOTTOM 
THE PREVIOUS PAGE 








quickly constructed than one with offsets. 
In the former there will be only four wall- 
corners to be notched, but if the cabin is to 
be in the shape of a T it will have eight corners, 
and if an L it will have six. The rectangular 
building, however, is not so easily made at- 
tractive and will not permit the use of short 
logs, excepting on the ends. 

Every cabin should have a fireplace and a 
porch. The fireplace and chimney will be 
more pleasing when built of untooled local 
field-stone or boulders which should be al- 
lowed to remain quite rough, and set up so 
that very little of the cement mortar shows 
in the crevices. The mantel may be a rough 
stone slab or an oak log flattened on the top. 

The interior walls are most attractive when 
left unfinished, with the logs showing. Animal 
skins, bright colored blankets, and tapestries 
may be hung where the wall spaces permit. 
The rafters should also be left open, and unless 
they are made of slender logs may be stained 
a dark brown (not painted). The doors, to be 
consistent, should be of stained, or weathered, 
roughhewn slabs and the hinges and latches of 
hard twigs and branches, or of wrought iron. 
Modern hardware is practical but not con- 
sistent with the surroundings. 

The furnishings should be comfortable and 
plain, and if they are of the Colonial period 
will allow a wide selection without the in- 
congruity of modern furnishings in a settler’s 
cabin. Some of the furniture may be made 
from logs and branches, and in many of the 
summer camps in Maine this has been carried 
out to a great extent. 

The exterior surroundings, too, should be 
simple. Very little clearing of the woodland 
should be done, unless it is to open a pleasant 
view or to give needed circulation for the 
breeze and sunshine. The paths leading to the 
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OF THE TWO COMMON NOTCHES, SWISS 


AND LOCK, THE LATTER IS BETTER 
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INTERIOR OF THE CABIN SHOWN ABOVE. 


AS 


A MANTEL 


OVER 


THE 


lake or spring should be of flat local stone or 
local gravel. Grass or creeping plants may be 
allowed to grow in the joints of the stone, and, 
if there is enough shade, bankings of ferns 
and other plants collected locally may be placed 
in generous, irregular groups at various points 
near the cabin and along the paths. 
Numbers of artists and writers, as well 
as men and women in need of rest and 


recreation, have found seclusion, inspiration, 
and health in an out-of-the-way cabin on the 
shore of a lake or the slope of a mountain, 
where the air is free from city dust and smoke 
and where birds sing and wood-flowers grow. 
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A LOG FLATTENED ON TOP SERVES 


GENEROUSLY-PROPORTIONED FIREPLACE 





LOOKING FROM THE STONE PLATFORM, THE TERRACES BELOW FORM A SUCCESSION OF CHARMING PICTURES. 





FLORENCE 


IN THE DISTANCE IS THE CITY OF 


UNKNOWN ITALIAN GARDENS 


EW Florentine villas can boast of so many 

characteristic attractions as La Pietra. 
lo begin with, the site is ideal. It covers a 
secluded hilltop seemingly remote from other 
habitations — although it is entered from the 
Via Bolognese, only a short distance outside 
the old gates of the city at the Porta Rossa. 
In every direction there are lovely views of 
the surrounding country. 

Originally a spacious house was erected 
here, and various gardens were laid out early 
n the Renaissance. Later, after Cardinal 
Capponi acquired the country-seat, he adapted 
it, at the close of the seventeenth century, to 
the requirements of the baroque style of archi- 
tecture then in vogue. He built the quaint 
porters’ lodges on each side of the entrance 
gates which guard the approach to the long 
straight avenue, between typical rows of tall 


Il. La Pietra 
BY ROSE STANDISH NICHOLS 


cypresses, leading to the house. The altera- 
tions he made in the exterior of this building — 
such as the mouldings over the windows — 
were simple and in good taste, with none of 
the too sinuous ornamentation often super- 
imposed at this period. Lodges, cypress viale, 
forecourt, and mansion can be seen in an early 
eighteenth-century engraving showing that 
they appeared, then, practically the same as 
now. 

rhe series of old terraced gardens, leveled 
from the slope descending behind the house, 
were wiped out over a century ago to make 
way for the transformation of the grounds into 
the semblance of an English Park. The havoc 
wrought at this period in many Italian villas 
is incalculable. -Fortunately, the present 
owner of La Pietra, a connoisseur with real 
love and understanding of Italian art, suc- 
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ceeded in finding sufficient traces of the early 
layout, including the retaining walls, to be 
able to reconstruct the scheme along the old 
lines. Additions recently made give no impres- 
sion of being innovations. The whole effect is 
remarkably harmonious. 

Outside the stately drawing-room is a plat- 
form with gray stone balustrades and pave- 
ment. Attention is attracted to it by effective 
statues standing on the posts at the top of the 
stairs and flanking the central doorway. The 
balustrading in front of this important feature 
ending the main axis, is lowered so that the 
view to and from it may be unimpeded. 

From this vantage-point the terraces below 
form a succession of charming pictures. On 
the uppermost level the ground is enclosed by 
a low wall heightened at the back by clipped 
hedges that throw into relief the statuary. 
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Srone statues and vases alternate a few feet 
apart on top of the parapet, and dwarf obe- 
lisks mark the corners. In the middle of the 


rond point, at the intersection of the widest 


paths, is a fountain with a circular basin, up- 


held above a pool that is outlined by a good 
moulded coping of typical design. Marble 
benches backed by clipped screens of box 
emphasize the circle. 
This is essentially a green garden, and no 
other color counts for anything in the general 
effect. The lichen-covered stonework and 
statuary blend with the rest. No _ flowers 
brighten the beds. They contain merely plots 
of grass accented by columnar cypresses, and 
edged by low hedges of boxwood clipped into 
balls at the angles. The coloring might seem 
monotonous were there not so much variety 
in the forms of the clipped vegetation, casting 
well-defined shadows and making sharp con- 
trasts of light and shade. 
Below this garden is a ramp paved with 
colored pebbles and fenced by rose-covered 
balustrades descending into a large oval 
enclosure. It, too, is planted almost entirely 
with evergreens, clipped into different shapes, 
and contains a fountain-basin in the centre. 
Shrubs take the place of flowers in the box- 4 RAMP PAVED WITH GRAY AND WHITE PEBBLES SET IN A PATTERN LEADS TO ONE OF THE 
edged beds. A peristyle of classic columns GREEN GARDENS WHERE SHRUBS TAKE THE PLACE OF FLOWERS IN THE BOX-EDGED BEDS. 
bounds the lower side of the oval. On its NO OTHER COLOR COUNTS FOR ANYTHING IN THE GENERAL EFFECT 


ih EO toe. 


THE RAMP FLANKED WITH RETAINING WALLS AND BALUSTRADES COVERED BY MASSES OF CLIMBING ROSES LEADS DOWN INTO THE 
OVAL GARDEN WHICH IS PLANTED ALMOST ENTIRELY WITH EVERGREENS 
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centre, corresponding to the keystone of an 
arch, is a niche for a statue standing at the 
extreme end of the main axis, which is further 
accentuated by a pair of tall cedars. Such 
trees are often planted by Italian architects 
to focus the eye upon certain lines that were 
intended to dominate the design. 

Transverse paths running parallel with the 
hillside lead to other interesting architectural 
features. Ending one vista is a charming 
little temple d’amour; closing another is an 
archway built of stone. Fine old trees, hedges, 
and pergolas diversify the walks. Everywhere 
are stone vases and statuary —all good of 
their kind, 

No visitor should fail to discover, in an 
out-of-the-way corner, a charming little open- 
air theatre. It is enlivened by various gay 
Venetian figures of carved stone — dancing, 
making music, and carrying baskets of flowers. 
Globe evergreens simulate footlights. Screens 
of evergreen form the wings. All is on a minia- 
ture scale. 

At the two ends of the house are other 
interesting gardens. On the west are new ones 
laid out in the style of the Renaissance and 
ornamented with still more statuary. No- 
where do | know of a better spot than La 
Pietra to study different examples of garden 
statuary, vases, (Continued on page 86) 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





THE STONE PLATFORM, GUARDED BY A BALUSTRADE AND ORNAMENTED WITH STATUES 
EFFECTIVELY PLACED ON POSTS, OVERLOOKS A SERIES OF TERRACES AND AFFORDS A BEAUTI- 
FUL VIEW OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 





A VIEW OF THE OVAL EVERGREEN GARDEN SHOWING THE ENTIRE LENGTH OF THE PERISTYLE OR COLONNADE WHICH BOUNDS THE LOWER 


SIDE OF THE OVAL 
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Is THERE ROOM IN YOUR HOUSE FOR YOUR CHILDREN? 
This Means More than Setting Aside a Well-Equipped Nursery by the Parents 


N adult with the tastes and standards of 
A a child is an imbecile. A child with the 
standards and tastes of an adult is a little prig. 
Yet these remarkably dissimilar people usually 
live together under one roof. To keep the roof 
from blowing off, architects have invented the 
safety valve we call a nursery, and have dedi- 
cated it to the anti-adult activities of its occu- 
pants. But too often this ‘children’s room’ is 
theirs in name only. Really, it is the kind of 
room mother or the decorator thinks the kind 
of children they ought to be ought to want. 
With the blind egotism of adults we have car- 
ried our own likes and dislikes into the very 
place from which we pretended to exclude 
them. 

So divergent are our tastes from those of our 
children that it is difficult to make a real play- 
room appear other than drab and empty to 
your eyes. So little of it has to do with furni- 
ture. So much of it is a matter of imponder- 
ables: of zest, of shining eyes and dirty hands, 
of curiosity and enthusiasm and growth. It 
is a room capable of being a stage one day and 
a shoe-shining parlor the next. In it one can 
publish a newspaper, build a boat, or merely 
contemplate one’s toes in the sun. It is dynam- 
ic, important only as the scene of action, and 
yet subtly stimulating to action in itself. It 
is not really a room at all, but the spirit that 
can live in a room. How shall we reduce it to 
terms of paint and plaster, and the other 
concretions of adult experience? 


_ begin with we might try to capture it 
within walls. These had better be of pine 
paneling, of wall-board, or some similar sub- 
stance which can withstand the frequent on- 
slaught of thumb-tacks. Nursery wallpapers 
and permanent pictures, classic or sentimental, 
show the grown-up finger in the pie. A real he- 
boy prefers Babe Ruth, or a really superb 
Packard cut, and even the most sedate little 
girl would choose illustrations from Nature, or 
‘the Geographic.’ Here is an abridged cata- 
logue of the pictures chosen by a boy of seven 
who was given a free rein in the matter of 
murals: half-tone of a statue of Joan of Arc, 
large picture of a collie dog, color print of an 
artist at work in his studio, original cartoon to 
commemorate the defeat of the Cubs, original 
designs, jokes clipped from magazines, photo- 
graph of a friend ona pony, many bird pictures, 
many drawings of engines, coal-cars, and so 
forth. The taste for etchings will come with a 
taste for caviar. Meantime let your child feed 
on the simple, the varied food of childhood. 
And contribute, if you choose to set up guide- 
posts, the Audubon Society Bird Charts, the 
new, brilliant Rand McNally maps of the 
world, or the posters in clear, crude colors is- 
sued by steamship and railroad companies. 
These can live amicably with the addenda of 


BY MARIAN ABT BACHRACH 





his own choosing and will not shame _ his 
original attempts at art and decoration. 


ees is as inevitable as four walls. 
And so far as I know, no better one has 
been devised than the unpatterned, neutral- 
colored cork linoleum so intelligently and 
warmly praised by Mr. H. G. Wells. It can 
be kept clean enough to permit the untram- 
meled explorations of the young creeper, and, 
contrary to popular belief, is neither cold nor 
drafty ina room properly heated and ventilated. 
Its supplementary possibilities at the block- 
building stage are infinite, for the application 
of colored chalks and show-card colors can 
transform it into streets, lakes, railroad tracks 
or a farmyard. Soap and water will quickly 
remove these remnants of youthful occupations 
and leave it free for the more mature delights of 
hopscotch or map-making. A linoleum floor 
is a yea-sayer and an invitation to any pro- 
jected activity. You cannot harm it by spilling 
paints, washing the doll’s clothes, giving a tea 
party, or turning the nursery into a photog- 
rapher’s dark room. It offers delights as great 
as those of the magic carpet in the fairy tale. 
And who would ask more of a mere floor? 


some furniture. But the canons of use and 
beauty which ordinarily guide our selections 
must be reinterpreted. ‘Use’ is more strenu- 
ous in the nursery than in the drawing-room, 
and your child demands of his possessions a 
type of adaptability for which you have little 
need. Having once placed your piano and 
your davenport you have never desired to com- 
bine them as a railroad station, or to turn them 
on each other as opposing forts. But to your 
child, furniture is only so much raw material 
for his re-creating — and he counts it good or 
bad according to the ease with which it can 
be fitted to his changing plans. Wherever it is 
compatible with sturdiness of construction, 
make his things light and easy to move. As 
for the beauty which comes from decoration, 
rather than from good workmanship and 
suitability, you had best leave that to the 
child himself. He may surprise you by the art 
and ingenuity with which he satisfies his 
obscure esthetic cravings. 
If, in furnishing a nursery, you really try to 
hold to some such standards as these, you will 
probably find great difficulty in providing for 


. this shell of a room we can now put 
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vour needs from the usual shops. Their school 
furniture is, on the whole, unnecessarily ugly, 
while the nursery furniture is too elaborate in 
finish and design and too delicate in construc- 
tion. 

A good kitchen table, cut to the right height 
and stained, is a highly satisfactory table; 
and a permanently affixed linoleum top, or 
removable oilcloth covers, further increase 
its practicability. The best chairs are those 
put out by the Posture League, and the next 
best are the more easily obtained Mosher kin- 
dergarten chairs. Table, chairs, and toy-boxes 
cover the essentials for the early period of the 
playroom, when it has just graduated from the 
real nursery-stage of high-chair and pen and 
has not yet emerged to the glory of a work- 
bench or a trapeze. The first toy-boxes fol- 
low the chest type, and the one for blocks should 
be on wheels or castors, while one for the mis- 
cellany of rag-dolls, balls, and so forth may be 
stationary and can serve for an extra seat 
when closed. 


ROOM as empty and as unfinished as one 
containing these few furnishings must be 
is a challenge and an invitation to the child who 
occupies it. He feels his power to mould it in 
the direction of his changing wants and is not 
discouraged by it as he would be by greater 
sophistication and perfection. In one such 
room a seven-year-old girl has built up from 
small beginnings, in a corner, a simple dressing- 
table, adapted to her growing sense of feminine 
dignity. 

Another child might have built shelves 
for a museum or apparatus for a chemist’s 
laboratory. Of course you must provide plenty 
of raw materials, such as clay and paint, 
wood and tools. You must also be ready to 
stand by with advice and information and 
much tolerance for crude and, to adult eyes, 
perhaps offensive results. If you are fortunate 
you may rely on your child’s school for addi- 
tional inspiration and help. But the playroom 
itself and the few pieces of furniture with 
which you start it will really decide the direc- 
tion of its growth. A workbench and lumber 
and simple furniture start the train of thought, 
‘I guess I'll make ——’ whenever the chiid 
himself is conscious of a new need. Thus small 
boys, when they find their cupboards over- 
flowing, may set to work to build shelves in 
between. On the other hand, elaborate sur- 
roundings discourage original effort and set 
up the too familiar refrain of ‘Buy me.’ 

Leaving room in your house for children 
means more than merely setting aside a nursery 
that vou call theirs. It means leaving room for 
growth and opportunity for creation, that 
they may share with you the joys of home- 
making, and through that experience be better 
fitted for making homes of their own. 





Photograph by Florence M. Hendershot Russell S. Walcott, Archite# 


SINCERITY IS EXPRESSED IN EVERY LINE OF THIS LITTLE 
HOUSE WHICH WAS DESIGNED AROUND A TWO-STORY STUDIO 
WITH STONE FLOOR, BALCONY AND LONG WINDOWS 
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HOBBIES 


An Architect Expresses His 
Uiews on the Subject 


BY CHESTER H. WALCOTT 


yee dictionary defines a hobby as some- 
thing in which one takes an extravagant 
interest. We usually think of it as having to do 
with activities outside of, and widely separated 
from, a man’s daily work or the pursuit of his 
career. It is a relaxation derived from directing 
the brain force upon a new or peculiar interest. 

A hobby to the tired business-man may 
mean anything from assembling a radio to 
making a religion of golf. A surgeon may find 
the secret of keeping mentally and physically 
fresh in shooting ducks or studying strange 
lightning-effects with an expensive camera. 
| know a president of a large manufacturing- 
concern who reads only stories of adventure in 
which killings and gold-tinseled heroics occur 
on every page. I have seen General Charles 
G. Dawes take his place quietly in a little coun- 
try club jazz orchestra and ‘blow a wicked 
flute’ until two o’clock in the morning. Many 
a man | know who burns himself out in crea- 
tive work for eleven months of the year spends 
a twelfth secluded in the woods with no other 
thoughts than of the sun, the sky, and the 
wooded shores of a sparkling lake. 

F. Hopkinson Smith was a writer of no mean 
parts, but I liked him best as an illustrator, 
while some may have had greater admiration 
for his ability as a structural engineer. 





Clark ¢ Walcott, Archstees 


AFTER VISITING THIS RAMBLING PLASTER AND HALF-TIMBERED ENGLISH HOUSE, NO ONE COULD DOUBT THAT THE OCCUPANTS BELONG IN 


SUCH AN ENVIRONMENT 
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Whistler was painter, etcher, and writer. 
William Morris was named by Elbert Hubbard 
as the greatest character of his age — for 
Morris, besides painting remarkably well, rev- 
olutionized the design of furniture and house 
decorations while he was not busy writing 
poetry or directing craftsmen in his shops. 
Perhaps Elbert Hubbard admired Morris so 
extravagantly because the two were so dis- 
tinctly similar in talents and accomplishments. 

The masters of the Renaissance wove around 
their principal activities such bewildering pat- 
terns of achievements in other fields that we 
cannot belittle them by calling them hobbies. 
For what is Michelangelo most honored? His 
Sistine ceiling or St. Peter’s dome; his David or 
his sonnets? Leonardo was a master painter; 
but if his statue of the Duke of Sforza were now 
in existence, he might be more revered as a 
sculptor. He knew more about botany than 
the average man of his day, and his researches 
in the field of military engineering were pro- 
found. He was over six feet tall and handsome, 
could ride a horse like a cavalryman, and won 
the All-Italian open championship for compos- 
ing and singing a rondeau to the accompani- 
ment of the lyre. 

Such are men’s hobbies — but when hobbies 
grow into important (Continued on page 90) 
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Photograph by Trowbridge Clark &° Walcott, Architels 


THE CLIENT ANNOUNCED TO HIS ARCHITECTS IN UNMISTAKABLE TERMS THAT 
HE DESIRED A FLAT-ROOFED HOUSE, WHEREUPON THIS RATHER FREE TREATMENT 
OF THE GEORGIAN RESULTED 


Clark & Walcott, Archites 


A NUMBER OF PRELIMINARY SKETCHES FAILED TO PLEASE AND IT WAS NOT UNTIL A LONG-CHERISHED PHOTOGRAPH CUT FROM A MAGAZINE 
WAS PRODUCED THAT THE ARCHITECT SUCCEEDED IN GETTING HIS CLIENT'S IDEA, WHICH WAS FINALLY GIVEN THIS EXPRESSION 











Photographs by Starr, Inc. 
IN THE LIVING-ROOM SHOWN IN THESE TWO PHOTOGRAPHS, GRAY WALLS AND A MARINE- 


GREEN FLOOR-COVERING MAKE AN EXCELLENT BACKGROUND FOR THE BRIGHT-COLORED 
CHINTZ AND THE EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 








THE ATTRACTIVENESS OF THE LIBRARY IS DUE LARGELY TO THE SHIP MODEL ON THE 
MAHOGANY TABLE, AND THE CURRIER PRINTS OF OLD SAILING-SHIPS 
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THE 
COLOR EQUATION 
IN HOME 
DECORATION 


As Shown in the Home of 
Mrs. Ralph D. Hanes of Buffalo 


BY HARRIET SISSON GILLESPIE 


T; precisely what extent the color equation 
influences the decorative charm of the 
home is not so easy to say, as it isa less obvious 
force than good furniture and to many makes a 
subconscious rather than a visual appeal; but 
the decorator of the house shown here believes 
it to be a vital factor in the success of any 
decorative scheme. 

In this pleasing remodeled home of Mrs. 
Ralph D. Hanes of Buffalo, N. Y., the rdle of 
color is apparent, as, in the main, it is a means 
of correlating opposing elements and drawing 
them together into an harmonious whole. In 
the association of Early American furnishings 
with the gayly colored but mellowed tones of 
the chintzes and the allied fabrics, she has 
developed an intimate, friendly spirit in accord 
with the simplicity of the period. 

As there is a vista through adjoining rooms, 
the same general scheme of color prevails, and 
the living-room, dining-room, and library are 
carpeted alike in a misty marine-green sug- 
gestive of shallow water over shoals. The walls, 
too, wear the same livery — a soft gray paper, 
changeful and shadowy in design, and of a 
type to preserve the flatness of the wall sur- 
faces, so necessary a factor in decorative 
treatment. 

Against the finely proportioned, well-placed 
windows, typical of Colonial architecture of the 
late eighteenth century, are glass-curtains of 
white dotted grenadine, trimmed with old- 
fashioned tiny-ball fringe. Over them are hung 
long curtains of glazed chintz which has been 
reproduced from an old hand-blocked design, 
reminiscent of the French toile de Jouy. It 
shows a stripe of the same alluring green as the 
carpet, on which is imposed a floral design of 
soft woody browns, rust reds, and tawny 
yellows, and, paralleling it, another stripe, mot- 
tled in brown against the écru background. 

To tie this delightful color harmony to- 
gether, both the davenport and the wing chair 
are upholstered in the same fabric, to which the 
hand-dyed wools in the hooked rug before the 
fire strike an answering note. An overstuffed 
chair done in antique grosgrain brocatelle in a 
captivating old mulberry is not only entirely 
complementary to the color scheme but in 
delightful harmony with the early seventeenth- 
century table of maple beside it. 

The owner, who has (Continued on page 88) 














WEEDS IN THE GARDEN 


BY ANN ALDERTON & 


HELEN BULLARD 


‘Gentlewomen, if it be not too wet, may doe themselves much good by 


are not considered desirable; but a po- 
tential garden should be a piece of ground that 
is well covered with vegetation, for where 
weeds refuse to grow garden plants are not 
likely to thrive. 

The weeds that are most abundant give an 
indication of the possibilities of the soil. Where 
the soil has to be adapted to the planting, 
rather than the planting to the soil, the kind 
of labor entailed can be estimated by a study 
of the natural plant products. 

If sorrel is present, the land is acid and good 
luck with rhododendrons and their relatives 
may be hoped for. Vegetables and plants 
needing an alkaline soil will not succeed, un- 
less the ground is well drained, ploughed, 
and treated with lime. 

Clover, peas, vetches, and broom flourish 
in a soil that is sandy and slightly alkaline. 
This is loved by the pea family including the 
garden plants, baptisia, thermopsis, the 
coluteas, sophoras, the perennial peas, and the 
sweet pea — which, however, will need much 
additional attention. Before ericaceous plants 
could be grown it would be necessary to treat 
the ground with a corrective chemical or to 
remove a large amount of the soil and replace 
it by leaf mold. To do this on a large scale is 
a much greater task than to counteract the 
acidity of the soil. 

Chickweed will grow in none but the best 
soil, and its presence is most encouraging. 


Z a garden that has materialized, weeds 


HEN a weedy patch is to be trans- 

formed into a flower garden or lawn 
much future trouble with the earlier inhabi- 
tants can be avoided if they are completely 
ousted before the garden is planted. This can 
best be accomplished by cultivating the soil 
for a season. It may be ploughed in the spring 
and harrowed every two or three weeks until 
fall, or a crop that requires cultivation may be 
planted. 

When cleaning a large piece of ground, it 
is a good plan to consult the publications of 
the State and Federal experiment stations, 
particularly if any one weed is dominant and 
the work of eradication can be executed on a 
large scale. 

Fortunately, few weeds are adapted to rich 
soil; most of them readily give way to other 
plants and, if attacked at the proper season, 
are unlikely to choke the desired plants or 
exhaust the soil. Moreover, since possession is 
nine points of the law, the ground should be 
planted as thickly as possible with the desired 
material. 

‘In agriculture as in morals,’ remarks 
William Darlington, with a kind of prim 
utilitarianism, ‘Idleness is the mother of vice: 


kneeling upon a cushion and weeding.’ 


Coles’s Art of Simpling 


and if the ground be not occupied with some- 
thing good there will be plenty of the opposite 
character to take its place.’ 

By monopolizing the space where weeds 
would be sure to gain a foothold, shallow- 
rooted ground-covers play a valuable part. 
They untidiness and 


prevent unnecessary 





























labor; yet, not being such coarse plants as 
weeds, nor such rapid growers, they place no 
undue strain on the fertility of the soil. 

Ferns or patches of lily-of-the-valley are 
both picturesque and economical when used 
under large trees where grass refuses to grow 
and undesirable wild growth is likely to spring 
up. Pansies or sweet alyssum serve the same 
purpose in a rose garden. These and other 
low growing annuals can be used with very 
young shrubs or trees. They prevent a forest 
of weeds when the shrubs are small, seed 
themselves for two or three years, and die 
conveniently when the shrubs have made 
sufficient growth to provide a natural mulch 
of fallen leaves, which the unscrupulously 
neat are too often tempted to remove. A 
mulch of cocoa-shells could be used instead 
of a temporary ground-cover. If the shrubs 
do not form low branches, or the planting is 
scattered, a permanent ground-cover may be 
effective, as well as useful. Vinca minor, 
pachysandra, euonymus and Lysimachia num- 
mularia are favorite plants for this purpose. 


HE circumvention of weeds does not 
Tt depend merely on a knowledge of them 
and their methods and time of propagation. 
It is a result of good management in the 
garden and is incidental to most of its proc- 
esses. The season for weeding, the drainage 
system, the choice of fertilizer and of winter 
covering, and the management of the compost 
heap are matters that affect the weed crop as 
well as the flower crop in a garden. 

Unless the drainage is good, and the catch 
basins well placed, water helps to a great 
extent in the scattering of seed, as it trickles 
down a bank or along a path; and it is notice- 
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able that not only the growth but the variety 
of seedlings is greatest near standing puddles. 

There is no reason why green weeds should 
not be added to the compost heap, since their 
chemical composition is the same as that of 
other plants; but if weed seeds and pieces of 
creeping roots are added those weeds are apt 
to return when the compost is used, particu- 
larly if it is not sufficiently decayed. It is a 
good plan to have two compost heaps, one for 
the present, and one for the preceding year, 
and to use the old one. If only one heap is 
made it should be forked-over once a month to 
ensure the use of the older and decaved 
vegetation. 

A poor choice of covering for winter pro- 
tection frequently results in a fine crop of 
weeds in the following spring. Hay is a bad 
covering because of the amount of seeds it 
contains. The annual kinds of swamp grass, 
straw, and leaves are practically free from 
weed seeds. Excelsior is effective, but very 
unsightly. 

Manure is a very fertile source of weeds, 
particularly of clover; dock and purslane stay 
in it and preserve their vitality for several 
years. Manure should be dug under when the 
bed is first made. Afterwards, only liquid 
manure, well-decayed compost, and pulver- 
ized fertilizer should be applied. 

A flower bed should not be planned without 
taking into consideration the necessary work 
to be done in it. A sensible arrangement and 
marking of the plants makes for economy of 
labor and material. A seed bed should not be 
wider than three feet unless it can be reached 
from both sides. When a border is wider than 
this it is quite simple and practical, but not 
very usual, to have a little path behind the 
tall plants at the back of the border. If the 
weeds are inaccessible it is scarcely fair to 
blame for damages the large feet of the laborer 
who is frequently entrusted with the task of 
weeding. 


HE most serious perennial weeds in the 

garden are the dandelion, plantain, sheep- 
sorrel, ladies’ sorrel, bindweeds of various 
kinds, and twitch grass. 

The first two are most troublesome in lawns. 
When they appear, as they always do, they 
should be eradicated by means of a sharp 
knife or broad-pointed screw-driver. They 
can also be destroved by a few drops of 
carbolic acid. Both processes are tedious, 
and grass should be sown thickly in order to 
crowd out the weeds as much as possible. 
The application of lime or commercial fer- 
tilizer tends to change the soil in such a 
way that the is benefited and the 
natural weeds die out. (Continued on page 04) 
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MONTH BY MONTH 
IN THE GARDEN 


BY MARY P. CUNNINGHAM 








If geranium is first on the list Primula obconica is certainly a close second, 
because of its long season of bloom and its many flowers in shades from 
} white, through light pink, to magenta and darker red. This plant produces 


To do in January 
Take down the Christmas greens by the 12th of January and cut 
sprays of forsythia, flowering almonds, and winter witch-hazel to flower in 


the house instead. 
It is the turn of the vear, and from now on we can expect more bloom 


an effect similar to that of poison ivy on some people, but is innocuous to 
most. The fairy primrose is used for its myriads of tiny lavender flowers. 
The Chinese primrose is also popular, but these two are not as dependable 
indoors. | as the Primula obconica. All primroses should be watered often, and care 

3. Bring bulbs into the light to form a succession of bloom. Keep themin || taken not to get water in the crowns. The primrose can stand less light 
fairly cool temperature. || than the geranium and still bloom, but it likes sun. Keep the dead flowers 

4. Sow annuals and biennials such as gilia, lobelia, ageratum, verbena, || picked off. 

English daisy, pansy, snapdragon, Viola cornuta, | 
and seeds which take a long time to bloom from - en > 
seed. 

5. Take geranium cuttings for summer bloom. 
Take these from the soft parts and the tips of 
the plant. | 

6. Feed calla lily, 
manure. 

7. Order flower and vegetable seeds. | 

8. Knock the snow from evergreens so that 
they do not get permanently disfigured by its 
weight. 

Prune grapes and currants if not already 
done. Do not prune in freezing weather. 

10. Spray lime and sulfur full strength, while 
growth is dormant, on trees and shrubs. 

11. Move trees with frozen balls of earth 
which were dug around when the ground was 
soft. 

12. Cut sprays of evergreens and arrange 
them in the outside window-boxes with red 
berries of Jlex verticillata. Cedar branches are 
effective and have good bushy foliage. 

3. Pussy willows can now be found in shel- 
tered spots in the woods. 7 


| 
Begonia, lantana, fuchsia, and abutilon do fairly | 
well as flowering plants in poor house-condi- 
tions. 


Of the vines and trailers, wandering-jew is 
the toughest plant. It will grow in the most 
unlighted room, though even this must have 


M* CUNNINGHAM, whom we 
some light to keep its green color. 


take pleasure in introducing as the 
author of ‘Month by Month in the Gar- 
den,’ during the 
past year, will continue her helpful advice 
during the coming year. We have made 
arrangements with Miss Cunningham, 
who is a landscape architect, to answer 
your questions relating to plants. If you 
advice on this subject, address her 


rose, carnation with liquid 


Asparagus plumosus is easier to cultivate in 
the house than Asparagus sprengerit. The trail- 
ing form and not the dwarf form should be 
chosen and support given to make it twine up 
over the window. 


printed anonymously 


__ Yellow jasmine is a good window-vine provided 

it has a lot of sun, for it stands heat and dust 

where English ivy will not grow. 

need 

care of the House Beautiful, 8 Arlington 

Street, Boston, 
dressed stamped envelope 


In a cool moist situation there is no finer house 
plant than the English ivy, both for its dark green 
color and the beautiful silhouette of its individual 


and enclose a self-ad- : : 
leaf against plain wall surfaces. 


The Japanese Yew 


The Japanese yew is one of the most satis- 
factory evergreens for our climate because of its 
beauty in form and color, as well as its absolute hardiness in Massachusetts 
and north, where we can grow neither box nor Irish yew with certainty of 
success. 

The yew has rich dark green foliage that it keeps all winter and bright 
red berries in the fall, which the birds soon devour. The plants vary in form 
from the spreading, irregular, commonly known yew to the tree with a single 
stem. 

The Japanese yew stands clipping better than most evergreens, and is 
therefore a good hedge plant. A healthy plant will make a year’s growth | 
varying from a few inches to as much as a foot, and when clipped even 
beyond the current growth will send out new side-shoots in an almost de- 
|| ciduous manner; so that the yew makes a splendid hedge in a comparatively | 
| short time. | 

It is good to use in masses unclipped, to cover banks, and as specimens in | 
rock and informal gardens, where its picturesque shape as well as color is_ | 
attractive, or as specimens or backgrounds in formal gardens. It likes a rich 

garden-soil and good drainage. | 











A Dozen ‘Ironclads’ for the Hardest House Conditions 


Hard conditions for plants in the house are: lack of light, dry air, dust, and 
too much heat. Some plants resist these better than others and, given these 
conditions, it is more satisfactory on the whole to have a healthy plant of a 
common variety than a diseased and sickly plant of more aristocratic pedi- 
gree. 

Thus if my cyclamen get the mite or green fly and my maidenhair misses | 
moist air, | can still hope to enjoy a magnificent bloom of scarlet geraniums | 
in my sunny window, and boast a luxuriant hollyfern which is willing to serve 
half-time on the dining-table as a centrepiece. 





Among foliage plants the aspidistra can probably stand worse conditions 
than any other. It has good coarse green foliage of shining green, not unlike 
corn leaves. It likes plenty of water, especially in the summer, and can even 
endure standing in water. It likes comparative shade, will stand drafts or 
change in temperature and dust. 


The rubber plant isa good subject, especially the baby rubber- | 








plant which has smaller and more leaves, is more bushy and at- s ee 


tractive and without the characteristic red color on the young 
leaves. The creeping fig with tiny leaves is also a useful 
member of the same family, and will cover a stucco wall or 
stone wall of the plantroom or living-room. The common fig 
is also an attractive pot-plant, not commonly enough used. 


Japanese pittosporum and Japanese euonymus are two of 
tre best foliage plants to grow in the house. 


The easiest ferns are the hollyfern, birds-nest fern, spider, 





The dwarf Japanese yew (Taxus cuspidata nana) is darker, 
more compact in foliage, and slower growing. This is much 
used now as a specimen plant both in informal and formal 
gardens. 


There is a new upright variety, Taxus media hickst, already 
on the market, which is definitely upright and promises to be 
a good substitute for the Irish yew where this is not hardy. 


Don’ ts for House Plants 


haresfoot, Boston. All ferns dislike gas and all like moist air, 
frequent cyringing, semishade, and good drainage. 1. Don’t let cactus get frosted at night. 

es : ‘ ; . Don’t wash plant leaves with oil. 

Various cacti are easy and interesting to grow. These do 2 _ grange 4 yots — they spread fungus 
not want heat, necessarily, but they like plenty of sun and 7 Ticn't tet fons penne A scale otis ; 
an even temperature. They stand much abuse but will : , Sahel . ae : wr 

‘ 7 eae : 5 : ‘ate -surface ots deeper than 

respond to care, as will all the plants on this list. Use agaves, 6 ~ _ ate —— — vag b mo gl 0 tg 
aloes, echeveria, — which is very ornamental, — and some ang T one ne eee ne | 
of the strange dwarf kinds for hard conditions. =. Don’t take cuttings with a dull knife or with scissors 


The least difficult flowering plant is the geranium. As 
long as the single clear reds are available no one should 
accept the common semidouble muddy red one, so often sold 
at florists’. A sunny window is all that is necessary, though 
geraniums react in size of bloom and robust foliage to bi- 
monthly feeding with a good plant food. 





Taxus media hicksi 


Don’t let begonia plants stand in water, or roots will 
decay and leaves drop. 
g. Don’t let heliotrope plants get bone-dry. 
10. Don’t let house scale get a start on the English ivy 
11. Don’t try to grow any plant in the dark end of a 
room. Light is necessary to make green leaves. 


| 
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JANUARY 


1926 


T glows with the beauty of flower-bor- 

dered paths, this chintz with its clus- 
tered roses, dahlias and verbenas. And it 
has the warm gay tints and mellow tones 
so admired in the chintz of other days. 


Those “chints” of other days! They had 
a fascination and a charm which carried 
them into widespread favor. 


Early in the 1600’s the East India Com- 
panies began importing “chints” into Eur- 
ope, and they met with unusual success.  ( 
In England the Queen herself had a bed 
hung with “chints from Masslapatan on 
the coast of Coromandel,” and there were 
instances where all the draperies and cover- 
ings of a room were of chintz and the _ 
walls done in the same design! 


Royal residences at Saint Cloud, | 
Versailles and Montreuil all had their 
chintz hangings. In fine, everyone had 
at least one chintz room, and every | 
fashionable wardrobe a chintz frock or |B 
waistcoat. 

Small wonder that they should at- | 
tain such popularity, with their bright 
clear colors and fascinating themes! 
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DAY, chintzes are welcomed 

with the same enthusiasm. Cal- 
endered, glazed, and semi-glazed, Schu- 
macher chintzes reproduce the beauty | 
of those earlier prints in all their | 
wealth of design: fanciful oriental pat- 
terns; brilliant “ Totles de Fouy”’ of his- 
toric interest; and the floral serpentine |} 









This Semi-Glazed Chintz with its smooth, 
dust-resisting surface is offered in various 
color combinations on a ground of mauve, 
saumon, mastic and blue. 


For effects that can be achieved only with a 
sheer material, this same design has been 
made up in a voile, delicate, softly colored and 
charming. The voile comes in gold, jade, 
grey, henna, mauve and blue, 






- 
SSAs 


and urn motifs so favored in the Georgian 
period. There are in this collection prints 
to add to the color and charm of any decor- 
ative scheme. 

The semi-glazed chintz shown here jis 
only one of the many attractive Schu- 
macher prints that may be seen by arrange- 
ment with your own upholsterer, decorator, 
or the decorating service of your depart- 
ment store. And they will also gladly at- 
tend to their purchase. 


“Your Home AND THE 
InreERIOR Decorator” 


The advice and experience of expert 
decorating services are at your disposal, 
in the furnishing of your home—for 
just what it would cost you to purchase 
materials for yourself! Through a dec- 
orating service, moreover, you can ob- 
tain furniture and accessories, uphol- 
stery and draperies you could not 
otherwise find. 

How the decorator will help in solving 
your furnishing problems is explained in 
a booklet which we have just prepared, 
“Your Home and The Interior Decorator.” 
You will enjoy this interesting discussion 
with its beautiful illustrations in color. 





This booklet will be sent without charge 
upon request. Write to F. Schumacher & 
Co., Dept. F-1, 60 West goth Street, New 
York, Importers, Manufacturers and Dis- 
tributors to the trade only, of Decorative 
Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics. Offices also 
in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia and Paris. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


HOME BUILDERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
A House for a Single Woman 





NE of the interesting developments of modern times is the increasing popularity of the very 
() small house to be built by the single woman for her own occupancy. The delightful little Colonial 
cottage shown here this month was planned for such a purpose. This has certainly the two main re- 
quirements for a home, — charm and convenience, — which can be attained in the three-room cottage 
as well as in the mansion. 

On the first floor there are a comfortable living-room, with fireplace, and door leading to a paved 
terrace where, if desired, could be built an enclosed sunporch; a well-arranged kitchen, and a breakfast 
alcove separated from it by a china cupboard which can open from both sides and so help to save steps. 
Upstairs there is a bedroom and bath, and storage space which could serve as a bedroom on occasions. 

On the first floor are indicated a second bedroom and bath, to be added for a maid or for a guest. 
The entrance to this room would be by a door placed on the stair-landing where a window is now shown. 



















OUR EXPERIENCE IS AT 
YOUR SERVICE 


Hundreds of home-makers have 
availed themselves of the service 
which we are offering through this 
Bureau and have been able to attain 
the long-hoped-for house through our 
help. Send for our free Bulletin 
which tells you just what we can do 
for you. Address the Home Builders’ 
Service Bureau, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston 17, Mass. 











SIDE ELEVATION 











Bep Room 
F720" X11-0" 










FRONT ELEVATION 


THIS HOUSE HAS BEEN ESTIMATED TO 
COST, IN PENNSYLVANIA, $4500, 
BUILT IN FRAME CONSTRUCTION 
WITH SHINGLES OR CLAPBOARDS. 
THE WORKING DRAWINGS AND SPECI- 
FICATIONS OF THIS HOUSE HAVE BEEN 
PREPARED BY OUR HOME BUILDERS 
SERVICE BUREAU, AND SELL FOR 
$30.00 
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One Chrysler Drive Makes Other 


Motoring Dull and Tiresome 


Y 
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CHRYSLER SIX—Phaeton, $1305; Coach, $1445; Road- 
ster, $1625; Sedan, $1695; Royal Coupe, $1795; Brough- 
am, $1865; Imperial, $1995; Crown Imperial, $2095. 


CHRYSLER FOUR—Touring Car, $895; Club Coupe, 


$995; Coach, $1045; Sedan, $1095. 
Hydraulic four-wheel brakes on all Chrysler Four models 
at slight extra cost. 
All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal 
excise tax. 
Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed models. All 
models equipped with full balloon tires. 


sp der 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler 
service everywhere. All dealers are in position to ex- 
tend the convenience of time-payments. Ask about 
Chrysler’s attractive plan. 

All Chrysler models are protected against theft by the 
Fedco patented car numbering system, exclusive with 
Chrysler, which cannot be counterfeited and cannot 
be altered or removed without conclusive evidence 
of tampering. 


CHRYSLE 





SIX 


Nothing so surely emphasizes the vast difference between 
ordinary motor cars and the Chrysler Six as the new delight 
you, yourself, feel the first time you drive a Chrysler. 


Then you realize, indeed, how tired you are of sluggish, un- 
wieldy cars. Men and women who have driven higher-priced 
cars, owners of lesser-priced cars—all find in Chrysler’s eager 
swiftness, magical ease of handling, velvety roadability and 
riding comfort, a thrill they have found in no other car. 


Seventy miles plus with silky smoothness;a flashing pick-up with 
absolute security; amazing economy; responsiveness to woman’s 
most delicate touch; restful driving and unmatched riding 
comfort—these are the result of inherent fineness of Chrysler 
quality design, materials and craftsmanship that give to Chry- 
sler motoring this new and unequaled delight which we invite 
you to experience. 


Your nearest Chrysler dealer is eager to place a Chrysler Six 
at your disposal. You set the terms for the test—you drive 
the car, as far and as fast as you choose. You will learn that 
it takes no more than the first 25 or 50 miles to win you for- 
ever to the charm of the unique and alluring per- 
formance that captivated, in its first year, over 32,000 
Chrysler purchasers, and today enthuses more than 
76,000 Chrysler Six owners. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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URING the past ten years the cost of 
building construction of every type has 
been steadily mounting, and there seems to be 
but small probability of its soon dropping to 
the pre-war level. This vastly increased cost 
has, of course, brought about the use of every 
imaginable economy; every detail which enters 
into building and every item of building- 
equipment have been scrutinized and studied, 
and ingenuity has invented or devised methods 
of obtaining the absolute utmost in building 
at the ‘irreducible minimum’ of cost. In view 
of all this successful effort in the direction 
of economy it is now realized that building 
as it was done a few years ago was, as a rule, 
wasteful and extravagant indeed; but it has 
required a powerful urge to compel economy in 
the use of material and labor, which it is now seen 
should have been practised before the necessity 
for it which war conditions brought about. 

And yet one wonders why the benefit and 
saving in operating and maintenance costs 
which proper insulation brings are not being 
more widely made use of. Intensive advertis- 
ing by manufacturers of insulating materials 
and diligent sales-efforts directed toward 
architects, builders, and home-owners have of 
course resulted in greatly increasing the use of 
such materials; and yet one sees on all sides, in 
every part of the country, the erection of 
buildings — generally residences, and chiefly 
of the small-cost or the moderate-cost class — 
in which no provision whatever is being made 
for insulation. 





T is true, of course, that insulating a build- 

ing does increase somewhat its cost 
(ordinarily about 2 per cent, it is said), but 
the increase in its initial cost is not great, while 
the saving in operation which will result, in 
only a few years, will more than compensate for 
the slightly increased outlay required in the 
beginning. In other words, the increased cost 
required for insulating a building has to be 
paid but once, while the saving in operation or 
maintenance which it will make possible will 
go on for as many years as the house is used. 
It need not be difficult to determine approx- 
imately what this saving will be; close calcula- 
tions have been worked out to prove that 
properly insulating a house means saving from 
one quarter to one third of the annual fuel-bill. 
It would be easy to estimate the value of this, 
and to credit it against the 2 per cent of the 
cost of the house, which, as just said, is about 
the cost of the insulation, and thus to deter- 
mine the practical value of insulations. Then 
too, some heating-engineers greatly reduce the 
amount of radiation in houses which are well 
insulated against the escape of heat through 
walls and roofs. 


NSULATION, as the term is ordinarily 
understood, and particularly as applied to 
buildings intended for use for residence pur- 


BY WALTER F. WHEELER 


poses, means protection against heat, cold, and 
sound, and to some extent against fire, or 
perhaps it should be said protection against 
the spreading of fire, since there are few if any 
materials which are actually fireproof — for if 
they cannot be literally burned, they are likely 
to be so badly damaged by fire that they are 
practically worthless, and therefore to all 
intents and purposes destroyed. Insulation 
against heat or cold means the use in a build- 
ing’s walls and roof of materials which prevent 
the passage of heat through them, thus pre- 
venting, logically, the entrance into a house 
through its roof or walls of the extreme heat of 
summer, and preventing as well the escape from 
the building, by way of its walls or roof, of the 
artificial heat which is required in most cli- 
mates to render a house habitable during the 
winter months. 

The natural tendency of heat is to rise, anda 
large part of the heated air required to render 
a house comfortable in cold weather escapes 
through the ceilings and roofs as well as 
through its walls. Everyone knows that since 
heated air in a room rises, the upper portion is 
likely to be at a much higher temperature than 
the lower, the heat that does not escape being 
chilled by contact with the ceiling, and then 
deflected downward against the walls. To 
compensate for this constant loss of heat, it is 
necessary that in severe weather the heating- 
apparatus be ‘driven,’ with of course a 
correspondingly large use of fuel. Testimony 
as to the importance and practical value of 
insulation of all kinds — insulation against 
heat, cold, sound, and the spreading of fire, 
is found in the conditions imposed by many of 
the great insurance companies which make 
large building-loans, namely that structures 
upon which such loans are made must be built 
with full insulation of all these kinds. This is 
stipulated, it is explained, because the long 
experience of these concerns has taught them 
that buildings so insulated are more valuable, 
more easily rented, and more readily sold, 
besides being more economically maintained 
and operated than structures not so equipped. 





igen structure of an insulating material 
must be such that it is more or less 
‘open’ or ‘porous.’ Sound, as well as heat, 
penetrates much more readily a substance 
which is solid and dense than a substance in 
which the encountering of air — that is, dead 
air, air which is held in place — creates resis- 
tance to the passage of either heat or sound. 
It follows, therefore, that a material which is 
more or less open and which offers such resis- 
tance is valuable in confining either sound or 
heat waves within the area wherein they are 
contained; this of course is the function of 
insulation, and on this fundamental principle 
are based all of the insulation materials, of 
whatever name or nature, which are now upon 
the market. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF ADEQUATE INSULATION 
A Faétor for Economy not to be Overlooked in ‘Building a House 


It was once supposed that the providing of 
an air space between the inner and the outer 
walls of a building made sufficient provision for 
insulation. This may or may not be true, 
depending upon the width of the space so left, 
for effective insulation, by its very nature, 
requires that it be filled with small dead-air 
cells — that is, cells in which the air is so 
closely held or confined that it ceases to be in 
motion, since if it were in motion it would 
afford easy passage through it to waves of heat 
or sound. Insulating materials are, therefore, 
so made that they are filled with myriads of 
minute cells which confine the air and prevent 
its movement — not a dense substance, since, 
as just explained, density would act as a con- 
ductor of heat or sound just as would a space 
for free and unconfined air. 


1. 
have exercised the utmost ingenuity in 
producing them from various raw materials, and 
inoffering them in forms which are easily used. 
Looked at in a rather broad way, these 
materials might be divided into three groups: 
(1) flexible, (2) semiflexible, and (3) rigid, 
each kind having advantages or qualities 
which render it particularly useful for certain 
specific purposes. 

Among the substances which are flexible 
there must be included, first of all, those which 
are to be had in loose or bulk form and are 
intended to be used as ‘packing,’ that is, to be 
packed more or less tightly into the walls, 
roofs, or other structural parts which it is 
desired to insulate. These substances are al- 
most all made of raw materials which are of 
natural origin, treated in various ways which 
render them odorless and proof against rot, 
vermin, and moisture, and which are besides so 
constructed that they do not become closely 
packed or shaken down, and cannot carry or 
spread flames. They possess a certain resili- 
ence, — much like a cushion, —— which prevents 
contraction and which, by maintaining its 
cellular form, increases within the fabric the 
number of cells for the dead air. Insulating the 
walls of a frame house, for example, with 
materials of this kind, means filling or packing 
the areas between the studs or upright timbers 
and between the outer and inner walls with 
these insulating substances. Much the same 
method is used when insulating a roof: in 
both these instances the material, which is the 
non-conductor of heat, acts to prevent the 
passage of heated air either out or in. Also to 
be reckoned among the flexible materials are 
those which are to be had in rolls, for the most 
part being in what might be called ‘blanket’ 
form, made with a thick matted layer of the 
insulating material between two sheets of a 
specially prepared paper or of some other 
material which is a good non-conductor. The 
forms in which these materials come of 
course render them (Continued on page 96) 
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Do You Have to Dress 
in the Bathroom? 


INDOWS down and furnace drafts open, yet the bedrooms are still 
cold. Is your house like this? Don’t blame the furnace. If the walls and 
roof were insulated properly, the whole house would come up to a comfortable 


temperature quickly. 


Quick heating is just one of the advantages of insulating your house with 
Armstrong’s Corkboard. Uniform heating is another, and economical heating 
a third. Armstrong’s Corkboard makes walls and roofs practically impervious 
to heat, and stops the wasteful leakage that makes average houses so difficult 
and expensive to keep comfortably warm. Lined with Armstrong’s Corkboard, 
114 inches thick on the exterior walls and 2 inches thick on the roof, the house 
is protected against outside temperatures, winter and summer, to a degree 
that cannot be accomplished with ordinary building materials. 


Armstrong’s Corkboard can be easily erected in any type of construction, 
and at a cost within the range of the moderately priced home. For cork in- 
sulation makes possible economies that cannot be realized in an uninsulated 
house—a material reduction in the size of the heating plant that cuts the 
net cost of the insulation to a very low figure, and fuel savings that repay the 
cost entirely in a few years. 


Would you like to know more about the use of Armstrong’s Corkboard in 
dwelling construction? Just mail the coupon to Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
Company (Division of Armstrong Cork Company), 163 Twenty-fourth Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. In Canada, McGill Building, Montreal. In London, Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Ltd., Sardinia House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


Branches in the Principal Cities 


Armstrong's 


Nonpareil 


Corkboard Insulation 


for Residential, Commercial and Industrial Buildings 
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Armstrong’s Corkboard is 
made of pure cork in boards 
12 inches by 32 or 36 inches— 
from 1 to 3 inches thick. 






An Excellent Nonconductor of Heat. Arm- 
strong’s Corkboard contains millions of micro- 
scopic cells, each one sealed by nature and 
containing entrapped air—the best insulation 
known except a vacuum. 


Nonabsorbent and Sanitary. Armstrong’s 
Corkboard will not absorb moisture and needs 
no furring strips. It does not mold, rot or provide 
harboring places for rats, mice or vermin. It lasts 
as long as the house. 


Structurally Strong and Easy to Install. 
Armstrong’s Corkboard is strong in structure 
and is easily nailed in place in frame buildings 
or readily set in Portland cement mortar against 
brick or tile. 


An Excellent Base for Plaster. Armstrong's 
Corkboard takes and holds plaster permanently. 
No lath is required since the plaster keys firmly 
into the surface of the corkboard. 


Slow-Burning and a Fire Retardant. Arm- 
strong’s Corkboard is slow-burning and a positive 
fire-retardant. It does not smolder or carry fire. 


Reasonable in Cost. Armstrong’s Corkboard 
is not high priced and is economical to install. 
Furthermore, its use makes possible a consider- 
able reduction in the size of the heating plant 
and effects savings of 25% to 30% in fuel. 








Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company, 
163 TWENTY-FOURTH ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
oY MCGILL BLDG., MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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i talk of one’s only child, dwelling on his 
good points, sketching lightly his bad 
ones, explaining the method used in developing 
so satisfying a result, has been 
generally held unpardonable, — 
and rightly too, —in the first 
place, by the c°ild,,and in the 
second place by the unfortunates 
who must listen, unless they be 
close acquaintances who feel free 
enough to call a halt when their 
limit of interest and endurance is 
reached. One’s garden, if it be the 
object of much personal attention, 
seems not unlike one’s child, and 
heretofore it has seemed that the 
rules which apply to one apply 
equally to the other, and that one 
would do well to let both garden 
and child speak for themselves — 
for by their works ye shall know 
them. Just now it is held, and 
with truth, that codperation is the 
keynote of to-day’s existence and 
that one’s ideas and thoughts are 
not rightly one’s own unless they 
be shared to the end that they may 
help others. By these presents, 
then, it appears that one’s child 
and one’s garden would best be 
talked about that others may prof- 
it alike by their faults and their 
attributes. 

The type of garden of which | 
write, the walled garden, is desir- 
able — in fact necessary — in loca- 
tions where the background must 
be improved. This is less true of 
gardens in some of the sublimely beautiful 
mountainous country of our United States, 
where, both on the mountains and in the val- 
leys with their views of the mountains, a 
walled garden is out of place —nay, more 
than that, it is almost an affront to the Creator. 
This treatment does apply, however, in the 
city, as most of a city background is purely 
utilitarian, and in almost no case can a formal 
garden be a success unless the utilitarian 
evidences are completely blocked out, either by 
high-growing shrubs and trees or, better still, 
by vine-covered walls. 

In 1905 the garden in question was a cow 
pasture, which it had been for at least twenty 
years. It lay some three miles from the centre 
of the city in which its future owners were born 
and reared, and it was a matter of no little 
concern to their friends why they had gone so 
far out to choose a cow pasture when there 
were desirable lots to be had right on the 
street-car line, near the centre of things. Poor 
relatives and friends, there were more breakers 
ahead of which they knew not, more matters of 
still graver concern for them! 

This chosen cow-pasture, one hundred feet 
wide by two hundred and forty feet deep, was 


How I Dip IT 


The Walled Garden 
BY GRACE SAMPLE McCLURE 


surrounded by a dilapidated board-fence, 
replenished here and there at frequent inter- 
vals with what since the war might be called 








THE MUCH DISCUSSED FENCE JUST AFTER THE VINES AND SHRUBS 
WERE PLANTED, THE HOUSE OF ADZED CEDAR-LOGS AND TIMBERS, 
AND THE POOL AT THE INTERSECTION OF THE BRICK WALKS 





LATER WHEN THE FENCE WAS COVERED WITH VINES, THE HOUSE 
SHADED WITH VINES AND SHRUBS, AND THE LILY-POOL SUR- 
ROUNDED WITH ENGLISH 1VY THE EXPERIMENT WAS ADMITTED AN 
UNQUALIFIED SUCCESS 


barbed-wire entanglements, to keep the cows 
in. The cows must be dwelt on, for they were 
a potent factor in the ultimate success of the 
garden, as is unnecessary to explain to any 
garden-lover. 

The aforementioned fence, to be sure, hid 
nothing; but at the same time, to be fair to the 
owners, it disclosed nothing of any esthetic 
value or special interest, either to the few 
rather remote neighbors or to the casual passer- 
by. The cows were of no particular breed, just 
cows; and the burdocks, ragweed, and dan- 
delions were much the same as those on other 
lots in that vicinity. Therefore the young 
gardeners felt they were taking nothing away 
in enclosing a part, at least, of their newly 


acquired possession. Further, it must be 





— 


Occasionally we shall print on this page longer 
articles, similar to this one, which tell of valuable 
experiences which cannot be condensed into the 400- 
or 500-word articles which ordinarily appear here. 

| For such articles, of from 1000-1200 words, accom- 

| panied by photographs, we will pay $25.00. These 

manuscripts should be addressed to ‘How I Did It’ 
Editor, House Beautiful Publishing Company, 8 
Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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added, they arrived at this conclusion after 
due deliberation and not alittle discussion; and 
at almost the last moment gave up a location 
in a more settled, conventional 
district on the river bank, where 
the landscape work was already 
planned and where plans must 
necessarily conform to those of 
neighbors, for this freer place 
where new ideas could be expressed 
without constraint. This was their 
immature anticipation, in regard 
to the freedom with which ideas 
can be expressed; the realization 
was quite different. 

The dilapidated pasture en- 
closure, the board fence, was re- 
moved and in its place a mighty 
successor, ten feet high, was reared 
— a stalwart one of decay-resisting 
wood, dipped in dark green pre- 
servative paint to make it time- 
and weather-defying. At which, 
such a wail of protest arose on the 
part of relatives, friends, and 
neighbors that it bid fair to make 
the pioneers marked men for the 
rest of their lives. Some of the 
remarks were dreadfully pointed, 
such as this by a brother: ‘All very 
complete, sister, except that you 
ought to have a man with a gun on 
top to keep people out.’ The reply 
to this was, ‘We don’t want to 
keep people out, we want to keep 
people in, and when they have 
once been in we want them to come 
back again; our friends are wel- 
come, our friends’ friends, and the passer-by, 
but if the passer-by feels that he cannot come 
in, could there be anything more agreeable 
than the planting of the front yard we have 
planned especially for him? Surely we are no 
more selfish about our formal garden than are 
other people about the rooms in their houses.’ 
And still another friend felt free enough to 
voice this to them (albeit he probably expressed 
an idea frequently spoken out of hearing): 
‘Why not put a roof on it? Nothing will grow 
there anyway, for you ’ve shut out the air as 
well as your friends, and the sun will bake 
every blade of grass you plant in it.’ Fortu- 
nately this proved not to be the case. The 
garden is warmer and holds the heat a trifle 
longer than neighboring ones, but this has 
been a triumph — for it has made it possible 
for these gardeners to heap coals of fire on 
some dear heads by sending them bouquets of 
flowers long before their own were ready. 

One day, shortly after the wall-builders had 
moved in, a surrey filled with shrill-voiced 
people and drawn by a slow-moving, sleepy 
horse (this was the day before the automobile. 
Did we ever live in such an age? It seems like 
a dream) drove slowly (Continued on page 98) 
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How Often Do You Buy A War Tax? 


| eo time you buy a motor car 
you pay for five things in which 
you never can take a ride. 


These are: war tax—freight charge— 
factory’s profit—dealer’s profit—sales- 
man’s commission. 


Once every five years or more is often 
enough to afford yourself the luxury 
of such purchases. 


Those who buy the Packard Six ex- 
pect, on the average, to keep their 
cars more than five years, spending 


the minimum in war tax and other 
outside charges. 


Packard encourages its owners in keep- 
ing their cars, through retaining the 
beauty of Packard lines and in an- 
nouncing no yearly models. It is now 
more than ten years since Packard 
offered yearly models. 


The most recent evidence of Packard’s 
interest in its owners is the chassis luv 
bricator and motor oil rectifier, found 
only in Packard cars. Together they 
double the life of the car. 


The Packard Six Five-passenger Sedan is illustrated—$2585 at Detroit. Packard Six and Packard 
Eight both are furnished in nine body types, four open and five enclosed. Packard distributers and 
dealers welcome the buyer who prefers to purchase his Packard out of income instead of capital. 














T the very outset, in the 
* 5 geese of the Florida 
garden, there is a definite choice 
to be made; and that is whether 
it shall at once be planned for 
the accepted standard of cor- 
rectness, or whether there shall 
be a season of dalliance with 
the novel and fascinating mate- 
rials that the conditions make 
available. On the one hand is 
that spot which will be a perfect 
picture from cvery angle, made 
up of a limited number of chosen 
subjects perfectly grouped, and 
maintained by someone who 
knows his business and is willing 
to give the requisite time to keep 
everything in apple-pie order. 
This garden might just as well be in Maine 
as in Florida, except for such exotics as may 
be employed, and it must be confessed that 
the garden tendency is in this direction, once 
the thrill of novelty is tamed down a bit. 
There are half-a-dozen subjects that massed 
and kept in order will be sufficient to make any 
garden a thing of beauty; but there is also 
much to be said in favor of that lovable spot, 
not very much in the way of a picture maybe, 
but rich in happiness for the gardener who 
aches to see all these lovely strange things 
grow under his own hands, try them out, and 
gradually weed out the undesirables and un- 
availables. This sort of a place need not be 
unsightly if a few fixed principles 
of arrangement are kept in mind, 
and being so near the tropics it 
can very quickly be shaped into 
more permanent form when so 
desired. 

In planning, one should take 
into consideration the season of 
the year when bloom is most de- 
sired, and ask for counsel on this 
point from local gardeners. It is 
possible to work out a planting of 
shrubs that will present bloom 
throughout tise year, but there are 
those which have their own dis- 
tinct habits, adaptable to winter 
and spring if these are the times of 
residence of the owner. Many old 
favorites are quite impossible here, 
and it is a waste of time and 
money to attempt to have them. 
Also this is a matter in which ad- 
vice of local authorities will be 
valuable, and while one always 
will miss and long for the lilacs, 
the peonies, the tall delphinium, 
and the perennial phlox, there are 
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A FINE EFFECT IN FOUNDATION PLANTING OF CAPE PLUMBAGO 


IN OCTOBER BLOOM 


GARDENING IN FLORIDA 


III. The Wherewithal of the Florida Garden 


BY SUSAN BOUCHELLE WIGHT 


scores of new acquaintances — just as dear 
in their own way, only waiting for an introduc- 
tion and a little friendly encouragement. 

It cannot be repeated too often that every 
garden-spot should have its framework of 
evergreen material. There is always the possi- 
bility of nipping cold at some time or other in 
the winter, when without this sturdy verdure 
the garden is apt to present a sorry sight for a 
while. In the summer there is the occasional 
drought, and, what is more to the purpose, 
the long hot months when one longs for some 
coolness of effect to offset the flamboyance 
of tropical blossoming. 

One thinks first of palms, of course, and they 
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SNOWBUSH IS GOOD AS A SHEARED HEDGE 





are a fascinating field for experi- 
ment, but too large to be em- 
braced in this article. They are 
possible all over the state if 
selected with due respect to their 
relative hardiness, and this again 
demands local advice. Among 
the cycads, or sago palms, as 
they are known, there are two 
that are hardy and very effec- 
tive: Cycas revoluta, and its na- 
tive cousin, Zamia integrifolia. 
Cycas circinalis, a more tender 
variety, is exceedingly beautiful, 
and of rapid growth, and not 
nearly so generally used as it 
would be if its attractiveness 
were known. There are fine 
specimens of it to be seen in the 
grounds of the Tampa Bay Hotel in Tampa, 
and another in Bradenton. The zamia makes a 
delightful ground cover, or informal border. 

Certain of the conifers are good for the 
average garden, among them the Cupressus, 
and the Thuja, or Biota — and in the southern 
parts of the state the Araucaria is lovely. For 
some time it has been almost impossible to 
obtain Araucaria excelsa, but A. bidwilli is 
even handsomer and is on sale. In the recent 
building rush, a great many foundation plant- 
ings of mixed conifers have been made in the 
interest of immediate effect, and this is seen 
all over the country. It may be all right for 
New England, but there is a question about it 
in Florida, where growth is so 
amazingly rapid. As a rule the 
conifers do not enjoy pruning, and 
all these lovely informal effects 
will have to be changed sooner or 
later to something more amenable 
to the shears. The Pittosporums, 
Ligustrums, Myrica cerifera, Sev- 
erinia buxifolia, two Viburnums, 
suspensum and odoratissimum, 
are only a few of the perfectly de- 
pendable evergreens that respond 
kindly to that repression which is 
constantly to be kept in mind. 
All of these are good for informal 
plantings, as well as for sheared 
hedges. For the latter purpose, 
many of the blooming shrubs may 
be used successfully — as will be 
noted later. Where the grounds 
are extensive, the varieties of 
bamboo are valuable, especially 
the smaller-growing nitida and 
disticha. 

Not really a member of the fam- 
ily, but commonly known as 
Heavenly or Sacred Bamboo, is 
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ae |}OMFORTABLE chairs to lounge in, a 
“ a hospitable hearth to lend warmth and 


comfort; music, books, and in a quiet 
corner a desk for writing, with an easy, 

inviting chair to match—these combine 

to make a living room of unusual charm. 
The pieces shown fit ideally into such a picture. The 
tall Colonial secretaire, with its figured walnut front and 
Chinese decorations has ample drawer space for num- 
erous documents; its cabinet will hold a number of the 
more favored books. 


The graceful beauty of the Normandy chair of selected 
maple, with upholstering of hand-printed French 
cretonne, fairly lures one to its thought-inducing depth. 


These and other delightful Elgin A. Simonds 
productions are shown by Dealers of Distinction 
everywhere. Write for the names of the nearest. 


THE ELGIN A. SIMONDS COMPANY 
New York Syracuse, N. Y. Chicago 


SIMONDS 


Individualism —in Good @Yurniture 
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Nandina domestica, which will thrive anywhere 
in Florida. This little gem has the most delicate 
foliage, almost fernlike, which is excellent for 
cut flowers in that despite its airy appearance 
it is really tough and leathery, and works in 
well with any combination where fern would be 
suggested. Planted in close clumps in the gar- 
den it is a constant joy the year round, whether 
sending up its fairy shoots through the summer 
or turning russet hue in the winter and crowned 
with scarlet berries. 

The Ficus family has many interesting 
representatives, of which pumila is probably 
the best choice as a clinging vine to cover walls 
of brick or stucco. Ficus macrophylla, or the 
Moreton Bay Fig, is fairly hardy, and although 
it may be kept in bounds as a shrub, is coming 
into increasing popularity as a street tree. 
Among the more tropical varieties are Nitida 
and benjamina. In Punta Gorda, on a side 
street, there is a marvelous evergreen tree 
labeled ‘Cuban Laurel,’ which is probably 
Ficus nitida, and is a type of symmetry and 
beauty. 

The list of materials is a very comprehensive 
one, and a newcomer will enjoy finding out 
those suitable for his immediate vicinity that 
appeal to his individual taste, among the 
palms, the evergreens, and the conifers, but it 
is in the blooming shrubs that one may have 
the widest choice. 


N and north of Jacksonville the camellias, 

Olea fragrans and Magnolia fuscata, all 
evergreen, are at home, and bloom beautifully, 
as do the spiraeas and deutzias, but as one pro- 
ceeds southward there are other plants more 
satisfactory. Azaleas are coming into increas- 
ing use in Florida, and happy indeed is that 
gardener who possesses a mucky spot in some 
shaded woodland, for it is in such a location 
that these lovely favorites are most at home. 
A recent experiment has shown that there are 
certain varieties of azalea which will thrive in 
more exposed positions where the sun can reach 
them, but they are always rather exacting 
about soil conditions, contemning the slightest 
trace of lime, and responding readily to heavy 
application of leaf mold. Where artificial 
means are demanded, an experienced horti- 
culturist recommends a top dressing made of a 
teacupful of aluminum sulphate to a wheel- 
barrow load of garden soil. One is in luck if the 
entire garden may be built upon mucky soil, 
because everything seems to like growing in it, 
especially the bulbs and tubers in which the 
state 1s so rich, but one need not despair of the 
lightest sandbed, so much may be accomplished 
in soil-building. For this purpose, fallen leaves, 
dairy manure, hardwood ashes, and bonemeal, 
with certain chemicals, will bring amazing 
results when combined with the sunshine and 
water so abundant in every section. The fun of 
it all lies in learning the combination. 

Among the very dependables are the olean- 
ders — either as hedges, wind-breaks, or single 
specimens. These usually retain their foliage, 
but in case of a nip they come back quickly 
from their roots. There are certain varieties 
more resistant to cold than others, among them 
Dr. Golfin, a lovely single watermelon pink, 
Nankeen, a double yellow, and the well known 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


single white. More properly classified as trees, 
the lagerstroemias or crapemyrtles may be 
readily kept in bounds, and if sheared off ruth- 
lessly, after their first spring bloom, will present 
a second crop quite as abundant. These are 
perfectly hardy, except Flosreginae, or the 
queen crapemyrtle, which is a rare and beauti- 
ful exotic from India, bearing immense heads of 
pale mauve bloom, and worthy of more general 
use in the tropics. 


HE Florida visitor is invariably impressed 

with the hibiscus, so adaptable for use 
either in informal clumps, in clipped flowery 
hedges, or trained to standard tree form. These 
give most prodigally of their bloom in what- 
ever way they are used, and may be depended 
upon to give it for the whole year in the 
southern sections where they are most at home. 
The double pink variety, Peachblow, is a 
beauty, as is Euterpe, a single apricot with 
scarlet throat. The flaunting single scarlet is 
hardiest and most vigorous of all, and makes a 
wonderful showing against a background of 
heavier green. It often happens that some 
blooming shrub is desired for a spot where 
shade and root growth under a tree make 
difficult conditions, and there is nothing quite 
so accommodating for this location as the 
hibiscus if it gets a fair amount of fertilizer and 
water. These lovely blossoms last only a day 
when cut, but they are so constantly and 
generously renewed that this makes no objec- 
tion to their use, and it is interesting to know 
that for this one little day of life they are quite 
as happy without water for their stems as with 
it, so it is possible to fill baskets with them, or 
other odd receptacles where water could not be 
managed. The Hibiscus family has many 
relatives, among them Malvaviscus arboreus 
which is much used for hedging and borders, 
and is a most consistent bloomer. All of the 
aforementioned — the oleander, the lager- 
stroemia, and hibiscus — are very readily prop- 
agated from cuttings of ripened wood some 
eight inches in length, stuck right down into 
the soil, leaving out three or four eyes, exactly 
where they are expected to remain and con- 
tinue their growth. In fact most of the shrubs 
in the ordinary run of Florida gardens will 
make nice plants within a year, from the slip, 
but if one is to give full coéperation to the 
effort to prevent the spread of plant disease, 
one should learn the text of the law governing 
the removal of hardwooded shrubbery from 
one location to another. A copy of this law 
may be obtained from the State Plant Board in 
Gainesville, Florida. 

Among the most delightful subjects are those 
included variously under the general names of 
Jasmine and Jessamine, and not one of them 
all is sweeter or lovelier than the native yel- 
low jessamine, Gelsemium sempervirens, which 
takes most kindly to transplantation from the 
wild, and spreads its fragrance far and wide in 
the early springtime. Jasminum pubescens 
riots in growth and bloom throughout the 
year, lends itself to one’s wishes as to whether 
it shall be vine or shrub, and is especially good 
in combination with the trying colorof Bougain- 
villea glabra sanderiana. Jasminum gracillimum 
white, J. floridum and J. primulinum, yellow, 





are of graceful drooping habit and abundant 
bloom, while the tender Chalcas exotica, or 
Indian jasmine, is most exquisite in foliage, 
blossom, and fragrance. This chalcas is recom- 
mended for use in Florida as a sheared hedge 
that will remind one of boxwood, which of 
course is impossible there, and it is wonderful 
for informal planting in foundation work. It is 
a rather shy bloomer, and because of this it 
combines well with Thunbergia erecta which is 
so prodigal of its purple-throated trumpets. 
The cestrums are more or less like the jasmines. 
Cestrum nocturnum is a vigorous grower and 
prolific in greenish-white flowers, which give 
off a heavy fragrance in the evenings, and are 
succeeded in the fall of the year by clusters of 
waxen white berries. 

The Warneria augusta, affectionately known 
as Gardenia, or Cape-Jasmine, may be success- 
fully grown all over Florida, except perhaps in 
the extreme southern tip. The exquisite 
Tabernaemontana has leaves and flowers quite 
similar in a smaller, more delicate, way, and is 
quite as adaptable. 

There is one subject, Plumbago capensis, 
which never disappoints one, and never seems 
to be out of place. It is dependable and deli- 
cate-looking in its bloom, and if sheered back 
two or three times through the summer never 
sprawls. One of the finest effects made with it 
is when it is planted in a broad and solid mass, 
and kept down to three feet in height, or else as 
a finish and edge for a broad planting of hibis- 
cus. Its pale blue flowers fit in well with even 
the bougainvilleas, and with all of the yellows 
without which no Florida garden is going to 
prove a success. One year, in protest against 
the scarlet and oranges of a previous summer, 
the writer attempted an annual border of pas- 
tel shades in pinks, blues, and lavenders. It 
was an insipid and characterless affair until a 
few stray hunnemannias came into bloom and 
saved the situation, pointing out the lack and 
filling it at one and the same time. Florida is 
particularly rich in yellows, especially in the 
autumn, when the marshes and prairies glow 
with acres of wild coreopsis, and the gardens 
burst out with plumy clusters of the Tecoma 
stans, the allamandas, and the spilling golden 
chalices of Solandra guttata. The Tecoma 
(Stenolobium), or ‘Yellow Elder,’ has little 
resemblance to the wild elder, and in addition 
to the fall bloom there is another, identical 
except that its blooming period is in the spring. 
Leonotis leonurus is an orange-colored blossom, 
of a plant quite striking in its growth, suit- 
able for grouping in corners or accenting founda- 
tion plantings. Duranta plumieri or ‘Golden 
Shower,’ deserves its name, for its grapelike 
berry-clusters, are very effective, and follow 
close upon the clusters of pale lilac bloom of the 
summer, which would warrant growing the 
plant even if its berries did not constitute a rare 
attraction. Many varieties of Callistemon, or 
bottlebrush, are handsome, and if there hap- 
pens to be a spot where a fountain-like effect is 
indicated, Russelia juncea is a good choice, 
tipped off with thousands of tiny scarlet points. 

Perhaps the most wonderful of the royal 
purples is found in the bloom of Tibouchina 
semidecandra, an importation from Brazil, not 
nearly so generally (Continued on page 74) 
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The growing use of Horse Head Zinc 
for conductor pipes, gutters and roof- 
ing is recognition of the economy of 
permanent construction. 

The cost of Horse Head Zinc, 
figured on the basis of its long life and 
its freedom from expense either for 
repair or replacement, is lower than 
that of any other metal. 

When you choose Horse Head 
Zinc you have selected a material 
which is unexcelled for permanent and 


economical service. Send for full 








information. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 


Established 1848 
Products Distributed by 


The New Jersey Zinc Sales Company 
160 Front Street, New York City 
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EN have 
learned toenjoy tend- 
ing the household heating- 
plant. Not even the warmth 
and sentimentally satisfying 
glow from the open fireplace 
will serve to make many men 
happy to carry cordwood or 
sweep the ashes from the 
hearth. Women like even 
less the dirt and dust that 
come from the most care- 
fully tended furnace-room 
-dust that makes drab 
and dingy their draperies 
and wall coverings, their 
linen and their furniture. 
Notwithstanding a recent 
publicity campaign to make 
stoking the furnace a popu- 
lar winter sport, men have 
made little progress in learn- 
ing to tend the furnace in 
evening clothes. And women 
have found no magic words 
that will serve unfailingly 
to coax the head of the 
household away from his 
evening paper or radio and 
into the coal-bin. Furnace- 
men continue to be furnace- 
men, and even the maid-of- 
all-work knows shoveling 
cinders is no work for a lady. 
Out of these dislikes, as 
common as human nature, 
has developed the domestic 
oil-burner. 

With this distaste for the 
coal-fired furnace unani- 
mous on both sides of the 
family and universal in the 


never 


household, it now seems 
strange that the furnace- 


room should have so long 
suffered neglect in this era of 
modernizing the home. But 
whatever may have been its previous neglect, 
during the past five years a variety of depend- 
able oil-burners have been developed that will 
suit almost any requirement as to mechanical 
type or as to price. They are made for every 
kind of heating-plant. And such burners are 
now warming both the homes and hearts of 
something over 600,000 American household- 
ers. These burners are ‘putting the furnace- 
room into society,’ and making the basement 
a part of the home that can be lived in. 

Of the dozens of inquiries about oil-burners 
that come to me each week not less than 
ninety per cent ask first about the cost of 
burning oil. Usually the inquirer asks for the 
cost ‘as compared to coal.’ My answer is that 
the cost of burning oil cannot be ‘compared to 


coal.” Most of the substantial oil-burner 


OIL BURNERS 


I. Comparative Costs and Advantages of Heating with Oil 
BY LEOD D. BECKER 





OIL-BURNING APPARATUS MAKES POSSIBLE THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE 
CELLAR AS SHOWN IN THESE TWO PHOTOGRAPHS — BUT THIS IS ONLY 


ONE OF ITS ADVANTAGES 





manufacturers instruct their representatives 
to answer that question in a like manner. The 
trouble with such a comparison is that too 
many householders have no exact knowledge 
of their costs of heating with coal. Without 
much thought, they conclude that the cost of 
coal and the cost of heating with coal are iden- 
tical. The most elementary analysis will suffice 
to show that the cost of coal and the cost of 
heating with coal are two very different things. 
Such expenses as ash removal and wear and 
tear on both the inside and outside of the 
home, and such intangibles as lack of uniform- 
ity in temperature, which may result in illness, 
and inside space required for the storage and 
use of coal, must be calculated in the total 
cost of heating with coal. 

A second and equally important reason that 
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actual heating-costs with 
the two fuels usually 
cannot be precisely com- 
pared is that in one case the 
cost covers heat, and in the 
other the cost includes not 
only heat but convenience, 
comfort, and cleanliness. 
And who shall put a price 
on these? 

But the cost of oil-burn- 
ers, like the cost of other 
mechanical devices, is of 
two kinds: first cost, and 
upkeep. As is apparent, the 
first cost includes the cost 
of the burner and the in- 
stallation. Upkeep includes 
the cost of the oil and the 
cost of the service required, 

It should be clearly un- 
derstood that the first cost 
does not usually include the 
expense of installing a new 
heating-plant. Oil-burners 
are now made which may 
be installed in existing heat- 
= ing-plants of every known 
type or size, with only minor 
changes needed to adapt 
them to the burning of oil. 

True it is that both boil- 
ers and warm-air furnaces 
whichare especially designed 
for oil-burners are now being 
made by dependable manu- 
facturers. These furnaces 
and boilers are designed to 
get the highest efficiency 
from the intense and con- 
centrated heat of an oil 
flame, and to take advan- 
tage of the other peculiari- 
ties of oil combustion. For 
those who are building new 
homes, or replacing worn- 
out heating-plants, if an oil- 
burner is even a remote likelihood one of these 
special furnaces might well be installed. Most 
of them will burn coal or solid fuels, but also 
give improved efficiency or economy over the 
older type furnace when oil is burned. How- 
ever, the great majority of the successful oil- 
burners now in service are installed in heating- 
plants designed for coal. 

The cost of a burner installed will vary from 
two hundred and fifty dollars to twelve hun- 
dred dollars or more, depending upon the 
type of burner, whether automatic or not, the 
size of the storage tank, and upon the require- 
ments of the local ordinances or rules covering 
the installation of oil-burners. Some guiding 
rules for selecting the oil-burner will be dis- 
cussed in another article, which will appear in 
next month’s issue. (Continued on page 100) 
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Personnel of the Jury: 
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The Architect, The Builder, The Carpenter, The Lumber 
Dealer, The Sash and Door Mfgr., The Pattern Maker, The 
Frame Mfger., The Shipper, The Cabinet Maker, The Wood 
Technologist, The Painter, The Manual Training Instructor. 














“For permanent beauty and best service— 


California Pine for exterior trim”— 
says America’s great wood jury 


MEN who know most about woods and 
wood-values, advocate California Pine for cor- 
nices, outside casings, porch floors, balusters, 
porch rails, blinds, newells, dormers, porch 
columns, facia, lattice and other outside con- 
struction. 

You ask why? The architect answers. He it 
is who specifies the materials to be used in your 
home. So he gives you his reasons for select- 
ing California Pine for exterior trim. Says he— 

“California Pine has two outstanding natural char- 
acteristics that result in a combination of excellent 
service-qualities. One of these characteristics is un- 
usual freedom from pitch. As a consequence, when 
California Pine is well seasoned, the' cells’ of the wood 
areclear,unclogged. Hencethereis very littleswelling 
or shrinking in the presence of 


paintings and better service and protection from 
each painting. ; ies 
“Now, as to the second outstanding characteristic 
of California Pine—it has a soft,even texture and fine 
grain. That is a this wood works so easily, either 
at the planing mill or in the hands of the carpenter. 
It does not splinter or split under the planer, the 
saw or the chisel. Decorative cornices, fine scroll 
work, all desired and standard moldings, are accurate- 
ly milled from this soft pine. Artistry of special archi- 
tectural designs is faithfully produced in all its purity 
and definiteness of outline and contour. A greater 
degree of beauty is thus assured for your home. _ 
“And the easy-cutting qualities of California Pine 
enable the closest, most accurate kind of joinery— 
very essential in providing air-tight, waterproof ex- 
teriors. The soft texture of California Pine also holds 
nails tight and true. The fibres of the wood hug nails 
with firm, permanent grip. Just another item con- 
tributing to sound construction 





moisture and heat. That is why 


and absence of repairs. 
“Altogether, California Pine 


California Pine ‘stays put’—why 
seams and joints stay tight and 
the entire structure retains its 
original ‘well-built’ appearance. 

“Another advantage to you, 
resulting from this character- 
istic of California Pine, is extra- 
ordinary ability to take and hold 
paint. Thisadvantageis reflected 
in longer intervals between re- 





“EXTERIOR USE” qualities, and others 
of like value, He California Pine 
the favored wood for practically every 
homebuilding purpose, such as: 
Exterior and interior doors, window 
framesand sash, interior woodwork, man- 
tels, cabinets, bookcases, built-in-conven- 
iences, etc.; structural framing, sheathing, 
sub-flooring, etc. 
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makes the ideal wood for the 
exterior of your home. Further- 
more, we architects know that 
planing mills and mill-work fac- 
tories everywhere produce from 
California Pine, nearly all the 
forms necessary for exterior 


work, ready for the carpenterto F 


use. 








“Don’t stand blindfolded 
when you build 


Everyone who builds a home 
should know the AB C’s of build- 
ing. Our free 48-page illustrated 
book “Pine Homes” contains 
valuable home-building informa- 
tion set forth in simple, easily 
understood terms, with graphic 
illustrations of the various oper- 
ations incident to construction; 
also many reproductions of attrac- 
tive homes. An hour's time with 
this book takes the mystery out of 
building. Simply fill out the cou- 
pon and mail now. It’s FREE. 


This book will 
be sent FREE. 
Simply fill in the 
coupon and mail 
now. 


California White and Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers Assn. 


650 Call Bldg., San Francisco 
Please send your book 
“Pine Homes.” 





(trade name) 


California White Pine 2] a é California Sugar Pine 











Name mas 
CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION Siecs _ aT ; 7 
Also producers of | 
CALIFORNIA WHITE FIR * CALIFORNIA DOUGLAS FIR * CALIFORNIA INCENSE CEDAR City, ——— oe 

















THE HANDY WOMAN ABOUT 
I. Be Your Own Eleétrician 
BY GLADYS BECKETT JONES 





THE HOUSE 


look is at the point where the cord connects 











HE iron’s gone dead, ma’m,’ an- 4 
T nounces the factotum of the laundry. with the plugs. As you must have noticed, j 
The car is in town for the day, the clothes the plug on one end of the cord has two 
are all sprinkled, what can one do? Be prongs; sometimes these slip into an at- 
one’s own electrician, of course. Applying tachment that screws into a socket or they 
first-aid treatment to small electrical equip- slip directly into the outlet. Leading from 
ment is really no more difficult than any these prongs and held in place by small 
of the hundred and one’ handy jobs that screws are two strands covered with cotton 
the homemaker is called on to do every or silk thread and asbestos fibre. Each 
week — it is just something different. of these strands is made up of a group of 

Before repair work on electrical equip- fine wires called conductors. The strands 
ment is begun, the device should always be are very flexible, but still, in the handling H 
disconnected from the socket or floor-plug. of the iron or other device, connecting and 
Then it is possible to find out the seat of disconnecting, there is apt to be a great 
the trouble; is the difficulty in the device A BOWL OR VASE CAN EASILY BE TRANSFORMED AT deal of wear: some of the wires break, then 
itself or has the fuse blown out? Most of HOME INTO AN ELECTRIC LAMP BY THE USE OF the strand breaks away from the plug, 
us think of the fuse-box as something in THE FIXTURE SHOWN HERE, WHICH CAN BE there is a puff of smoke perhaps, and the 
the basement that leaves us in the dark on PURCHASED COMPLETE FOR THIS PURPOSE iron is dead. 
the night of our most important dinner Fortunately this is a piece of repair work 
party. We fail to appreciate that it is a pro- and a new one must be put in to replace it. that can easily be done at home, if you have 
tective device for cutting off the current from Having established the importance of fuses, a small screw-driver. Remove the screws that 
any overloaded circuit, thus preventing from do you know where your fuse-box is? Probably hold the strands in place, then cut off both 
being distributed through the house more _ in the basement of your house, or in the back _ strands of the cord well back of the broken 
hall or kitchen of your apartment. It should be i 
© ee | where it can be easily reached, but high enough 
ae up to be out of the way of children. Have you 
"extra fuses of the correct amperage so that you 
can immediately replace a blown fuse? You ' 
: can’t always tell just from looking at them 
ey which one of the fuses has blown out; but the 
<2 44 mica that covers a blown fuse is often badly ' 
smoked. Be sure your hands are dry and that } 





IF THE PERCOLATOR REFUSES TO WORK, 

UNSCREW THE CAP AT THE BOTTOM AND 

TIGHTEN THE FUSE WITH A SCREW DRIVER. 

THEN, IF THE TROUBLE IS NOT REMEDIED, 

PUT IN A NEW FUSE. ALWAYS KEEP A 
SUPPLY OF FUSES ON HAND 


electricity than the wires can safely carry. 

On the night of the dinner party the service 
end of the house as well as the living-rooms are 
probably brilliantly lighted; in addition, some 
of the electrical devices are put to work; with 
the result that the load becomes too heavy for 
the wires and a fuse blows out, putting a 
section of the house in darkness. Or perhaps a 
short circuit has occurred. That is, if the wires 
of a circuit come directly in contact with each 
other or are connected by a low-resistance 
conductor, the amount of current flowing into 
the circuit is increased and, in order to protect 
the wires from overheating, the fuse ‘blows 
out.” This happens with lamps and appliances 
when the coverings on the cords become so 
worn that the uncovered wires of the two 
strands touch each other. The fuse is made of 
soft metal, and as soon as the inside load is too 
heavy the fuse becomes heated and the metal 
melts, breaking the circuit in the wires that are 
controlled by that particular fuse. The fuse 
has thus served its purpose as a safety device, 


you are standing on a dry floor. Unscrew the 
fuse just as you would unscrew an electric- 
light bulb, and screw in the new one, making 
sure that the fuse is not of a greater capacity 
than the one replaced. The capacity is 
marked on the bottom of each plug. It will 
save time and often much effort to paste a 
label opposite the two fuses controlling a cir- 
cuit, giving on the label the rooms that would 
be affected if those fuses should blow out. 

But perhaps the difficulty is in the iron. 
The heating element of the iron is well en- 
closed and, unless the iron has been dropped, 
so that some of the little fine wires are broken, 
or has had long usage, the trouble is not apt to 
be in the element. The place where I would 
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REPLACING A FUSE IS AS SIMPLE A MATTER 
AS REPLACING A BULB 
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WHERE THE CORD CONNECTS WITH THE 

PLUG IS APT TO BE THE SEAT OF TROUBLE 

IN THE CASE OF THE ELECTRIC IRON. RE- 

MOVING THE SCREW WILL RELEASE THE 

STRANDS OF WIRE WHICH SHOULD BE 

CUT OFF BEYOND THE BROKEN POINT AND 
THEN REFASTENED 


place. You will need fresh unbroken wires 
to work with. Strip back the covering and 
insulation material so that the wires are ex- 
posed for about a half-inch, twist the wires 
in each strand, and then, making loops in the 
ends, slip each strand around a prong of the 
plug. Twist the ends of the wires so-that the 
loops hold. Slip the screws through the loops 
and screw them in firmly. 

Part of the wear on the cord can be avoided 
if in disconnecting we grasp the plug and pull 
it out instead of taking hold of the cord and 
giving it a jerk. Whenever it is possible, con- 
nect or disconnect at the device. The attach- 
ment piece that fits on to the device probably 
has a special spring, and this adds strength to 
the connection of the wire and the attachment. 
This spring should be fastened on the plug 
and not left loose on the cord. 

In closing a drawer the cord may be caught 
and the covering torn, or in rubbing against a 
table or ironing-board (Continued on page 97) 
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Residence, Villa Nova, Pa. 


esine is endowed by nature with 
every quality essential to the ideal 
roofing material. Beautiful—enduring 
—fireproof, this product of our Ver- 
mont slate quarries, with its rugged 
texture and wide variety of colors, offers 
countless possibilities in roof design. 

Our Architects’ Service Department, under the direction 
of Mr. Walter McQuade, a practicing architect, will gladly 
cooperate with you and your architect in planning a Tudor 
Stone Roof. We shall be pleased to send you upon request 


a copy of our illustrated booklet which fully 
describes our service 


preaie 
Pisin and Pelson-Slate-ompany 


NEW YORK 
Sales Office and Architects’ Service Department: 101 Park Avenue 
Quarries and Main Office: West Pawlet, Vermont 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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Another product of our Vermont quarries is 
flagging slate, which is ideal for floor pur- 
poses both indoors and out. The different 
combinationsof colors, the interesting texture 
and the many possibilities in the use of dif- 
ferent sizes, shapes and patterns are among 
the advantages offered. For garden walks 
and terrace flooring it is customary to use the 
natural split surface with rough trimmed 
edges either in random sizes, ittegular of rec- 
tangular shapes of, like tile, in uniform 
shapes and equal sizes. We ate equipped to 
supply flooring slate in any quantity, size 
and finish and, as in the roofing slate, an un- 
usual range of delicate and harmonious colors 
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EARLY every morning, at the front 
N door, a gray-blue arm dips into a brown- 
leather pouch. It is a bit of dramatic action 
that never loses interest, because the outcome 
is never twice the same. Joy and sorrow, wis- 
dom and foolishness, all come out of that well- 
worn wallet. 

This morning it was a text for my home- 
making that eventuated, a text made by com- 
bining the titles of two pamphlets that the 
postman handed in. The first was Looking at 
Some Old Things in a New Light. The other 
was called Elimination of Waste through Sim- 
plified Practice. 

Any homemaker who sits down to meditate 
on these two ideas can hardly fail of fruitful 
reflection. Changes in our homemaking theories 
and our housekeeping practices we bring about 
only with majestic reluctance. Several factors 
operate as drag anchors to prevent a change of 
course. In homemaking, for instance, we main- 
tain a form of ancestor-worship approximating 
the Chinese. Habits made sacred by the mem- 
ory of an older generation persist even into a 
day when the original causes for their first for- 
mation have totally disappeared. Many of us 
still sift our dry ingredients together several 
times when we make a cake, although the 
operation is no longer necessary. The practice 
was needful in the days when sugar must be 
chipped from the loaf and rolled, when flour 
must be dried in the oven before it might safely 
be used, and when spices were all whole and 
must be pounded and ground in the mortar 
found on each kitchen shelf. To-day the suc- 
‘cessful commercial preparation of these and 
other ingredients renders sifting superfluous, 
yet the inertia that clothes tradition still keeps 
the custom alive. 


view both call for the imagination of the 
pioneer. This is a quality which modern life 
tempts us to delegate. It becomes increasingly 
easier, in a mechanical age, to lean on sources 
outside ourselves for ideas than to oil up our 
individual mental machinery and get it going 
fast enough to cast off sparks. It is easier to 
keep on wiping dishes than to convince our- 
selves, by way of bacteriological laboratory 
records, that, on the average, dishes are actu- 
ally cleanest when rinsed with boiling water 
and dried in the air, with no textile interven- 
There are still in existence books on 
household management which recommend 
elaborate processes for stripping the beds 
every day and separately airing the covers. In 
a time when a bath wasan occasional adventure 
such a routine had an adequate cause. In this 
connection it is helpful to remember that 
scarcely over half a century ago it was proposed 
to make bathtubs illegal in houses because they 
were such a serious menace to health and 
morals. Now that we have found the daily 
bath to be a pleasant prelude to each morning’s 


Sabrent and a new point of 


tion. 


I. The Professional Attitude 
BY ELIZABETH MACDONALD 


work, our bedroom routine may be altered to 
correspond with the new dispensation. It is 
ample attention to the bed if the covers are 
turned back, with one generous sweep, over the 
foot board. Later in the day one single trip 
around the bed returns the covers neatly and 
attractively to their places. 

Changes in thought and procedure take 
courage as well as imagination. The average 
homemaker is almost appalled when, in a rare 
burst of candor, she sums up the amount of 
housekeeping that she does for the neighbors, 
in the fear of what they may say. Most of our 
household linen is ironed and a good deal of 
our furniture polished under the inspiration of 
this motive. In the absence of standards as to 
what good housekeeping really is, each one of 
us feels obliged to conform to the standards of 
all the rest of us. 

Inertia, dependence, and social fear may even 
keep us from recognizing homemaking for what 
it really is — the most joyous opportunity for 
creative activity open to a human being, the 
richest and most entirely rewarding of all the 
professions. With that last word we find the 
key to the situation. A professional approach 
to homemaking will exorcise the devils of tradi- 
tion and release its angels. If we can take our 
work as the lawyer, the physician, or the 
minister approaches his, we shall not only in- 
tensify its delights to ourselves, but also in- 
crease its joys to our neighbors by setting a 
pattern of subtraction in non-essentials. 


L ge professional attitude is a blending of 
contented devotion and restless dissatis- 
faction. Work is loved so deeply that hunger 
for its greater perfecting is never satisfied. 
There is a challenge to us. The dignity of the 
first one among professions, the improvement 
of the one we believe in as the best of them all, 
calls for eager research. Research has been 
recently defined by one of the greatest living 
inventors as starting to find out what is wrong 
with something and then mending it. On this 
basis we might make our starting-point at 
mental attitudes toward homemaking. 

Happiness is the prime necessity. Ruskin 
laid it down as the first of the home virtues. To 
feel like dancing instead of walking was his 
test. Not a passive and Pollyanna happiness, 
but a creative joyousness that has its origin in 
accomplishment and its fulfillment in activity. 
The homemaker who can find rainbows in the 
diurnal dishwater has the first requisite of 
success assured. 

A nice sense of proportion is perhaps the 
second requisite. Composition is as necessary 
in a homemaking programme as it is in a paint- 
ing. Foreground grouping and the blurring of 
background details to enhance the charm of 
each is a priceless art. Above everything, it is 
a sure prophylactic to nagging, that deadliest 
of home sins. With a strong sense of propor- 
tion, dust left on the living-room table for the 
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sake of a crisp winter coast with the children 
rouses no fears of critical comment. 


HE ability to break habits as easily as to 
T form them belongs in the category of home 
virtues. The same inventor that we quoted be- 
fore fears routine as a menace to the mind. He 
urges his friends not to eat in the same room at 
home at every meal, to pull their beds into dif- 
ferent angles at night before they lie down, to 
consciously afford their minds a chance, through 
pragmatic exercise, to find new aspects of 
familiar things. While there are members of 
every household who resent falling, in the dark, 
over furniture shifted without their knowledge 
or consent, here is an idea distinctly worth con- 
sidering. It may also be possible that the very 
individual who most resents the alteration of a 
traditional arrangement is precisely the one 
most in need of its stimulating mental conse- 
quence. To imagine ourselves strangers, for the 
first time entering our homes, and looking at 
their contours and habits with new eyes, is a 
game worth playing whether you win or lose at 
it. When we take pains to watch our motion 
habits and deliberately set ourselves to improve 
them we have added a zest to our days that 
cannot be matched by golf. 

With such a mental equipment we can at- 
tack our routine practice. The most useful 
change will probably be in the field of sub- 
traction. Mrs. Harrington has the best classi- 
fication of housework that has been offered. 
She divides it into Must-be-dones, May-be- 
dones, and Need n’t-dos. It is helpful in our 
tasks to make a list classified under these three 
headings. Any thoughtless perpetuation of a 
bygone practice is pretty likely to be revealed 
by this means. Waste motion and duplication 
of effort may be cut down by analyzing any 
one of our processes in the same way. It is 
interesting to count the number of steps taken 
in setting and clearing a table, and then to see 
whether the use of a light tray made of tin or 
papier-mAché might not make an astonishing 
reduction of our total mileage. 


OR either mental attitude or routine prac- 
FH tice good health is the foundation. House- 
work, in itself, if thoughtfully performed, is 
the most profitable sort of physical exercise. 
No arbitrary gymnasium programme can give 
the varied muscular flexing that bedmaking, 
dusting, cooking, and laundering provide. If 
the sensible minimum of each of these is done 
regularly, and done with the body properly 
held, we have exercise that far excels the 
formal setting-up drills invented by civilized 
men to substitute for the natural activities 
in normal physical life. 

Physical posture has a profound effect upon 
mental life. Correct posture is not difficult 
to maintain. Perhaps the most useful general 
rule with regard to posture is that a plumb 
line attached to (Continued on page 74) 
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known as it should be. It is an abundant 
midsummer bloomer, enjoys partial shade 

and plenty of water, and when each velvet 
branch is crowned with resplendent flowers, 

two or three inches across and purple, even to 
their stamen and anthers, it presents an amaz- 
ing spectacle. 

There is another purple, properly a vine, 
which may be kept shrubby — Cryptostegia 
grandiflora, which is worth while, as its foliage 
is shining and most attractive. It is not within 
the scope of this article to go into the subject of 
trees, but when writing of purple one cannot 
refrain from mentioning the wondrous /aca- 
randa ovalifolia, which rears loftily its dome of 
feathery branches, and in April throws over it 
a soft cloud of the loveliest lavender blue one 
need ever expect to see. This is not hardy, but 
blooms south of Palatka, and there is a tree in 
Winter Haven which every spring is the objec- 
tive of a two-hundred-mile drive 
of the part of two ardent admirers 
of its unparalleled beauty. An- 
other gem in lilac and purple is the 
climber Petrea volubilis, or the 
‘Queen’s Wreath,’ which for sev- 
eral summers has bloomed in 
shrubby form in mid peninsula, 
although really belonging to the 
tropics. 

Coming back to the oranges and 
scarlets, the royal poinciana of 
course speaks loudly for itself in 
the southern and its 
splendid color is repeated in small- 
er form in the northern parts, in its 
little relatives the caesalpinias. 

Quite as gorgeous as the bloom- 
ing shrubs are certain of the foli- 
age plants, notably the crotons, 
seen in such splendor in the Miami 
country, so curious in form and so 
resplendent and daring in color. 
The acalyphas, a bit hardier, are 
also effective if not used too abun- 


sections, 


the lobe of the ear would pass through the 

hip and on down to the arch of the foot. 
With a freely poised and harmoniously 
balanced body the day goes more easily 

and each task seems far lighter. This correct 
poise should be held consciously until it be- 
comes an unconscious matter of course. In 
sitting and bending correct position consists 
chiefly in keeping the spine straight instead of 
arching it like a Romanesque doorway. A 
slumped pose, while deceptively restful, is in 
the end mucti more fatiguing than the one 
which gives the bodily machinery ample room 
in which to work. 

Another most important detail is that of 
correct shoes. Large heels, moderate in height, 
are good investments when a day’s programme 
keeps us much on our feet. The overhead cost 
of finishing-up shoes bought for other purposes 
in household-routine travel is, in the end, an 
extravagance for which the whole family group 
pays. 

There is good authority, too, for heeding the 
whole psychology of dress in the pursuit of this 
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GARDENING IN FLorIDA 
(Continued from page 66) 


dantly; and the dainty Phyllanthus nivosus 
roseopictus is most charming, if constantly 
stimulated, through shearing, into sending out 
its pale pink and brownish shoots. This is good 
as a sheared hedge, but all of these highly 
colored subjects present a snare in that one is 
always tempted to use too much of them, and 
spoil the general effect of the garden. 

When it comes to bulbs and tubers, we find 
some of the most delightful working-materials 
for the Florida garden. There are many of the 
Hemerocallis family — yellow daylilies — that 
do well except in the extreme south; perhaps 
the most attractive of these is Hemerocallis 
Florham, though all are worth while, and al- 
most run the gamut of oranges and yellows. 





THE ANTIGONON LEPTOPUS OR ‘PINK VINE’ IS LUXURIANT IN 


ITS GROWTH 


Tue Business or HousEKEEPING 


(Continued from page 72) 


profession of homemaking. We need the calm 
competence which becoming clothes bring to 
us. We dress for occasions, and we have done 




















Iris one had as well put out of one’s mind 

— except the wild /ris hexagona, and that 

little old-time garden favorite that our 

grandmothers knew as the white flag, and 
which in the listings corresponds to the desc rip- 
tion of Mrs. Horace Darwin. One fairly suc- 
cessful experiment with Spanish Iris has been 
reported, but not repeated sufficiently to be 
taken for granted. 

A newcomer always marks the handsome 
growth and tall strong bloom stalks of the 
crinums, which are seen from one end of the 
state to the other. Certain of these have orig- 
inated in Florida, and many are of rare value, 
notably Crinum giganteum and C. moorei. 
Now the hybrid J. C. Harvey is being highly 
recommended for beauty and fragrance. 

There is an alpinia, a relative of the ginger, 
which is widely distributed and very much at 
home in Florida, and frequently seen planted 
‘ in and about oleanders, when 
E these are left to make their height 
and need something to mask the 
legginess of their branches near the 
base. The alpinia has strong lan- 
ceolate leaves, and wonderful 
spikes of odd waxen white blossoms 
tipped with pink, and _ faintly 
picked out with yellow. 

Hippeastrum, or amaryllis, has 
been very highly developed 
through the hybridizations of Mr. 
Theodore L. Mead of Oviedo, 
who has to his credit some of the 
finest varieties — among them a 
white one, the result of years of 
painstaking cross-breeding. 

One of the most fascinating sub- 
jects is found in the fancy-leaved 
caladiums, also greatly enhanced 
in number and beauty of varieties 
through the work of another 
Florida horticulturist, Dr. Henry 
Nehrling, now of Naples, but 
formerly of (Continued on page 99) 


it so long that we can reverse the reasoning 
and make an occasion out ofa drab circum- 
stance by dressing for it. Housework has 
suffered in social standing, because we 
could, once, hire cheap help to do it, and the 
work was thereby itself demeaned. It has suf- 
fered, too, because we have, in thrifty seclusion, 
worn out old garments in going through with 
theeveryday routine. The best thing we do with 
our lives is worth as much attention in the way 
of fitting costume as our superficial pleasures. 
If, with a vivid sense of joyful privilege, we 
rise to each day’s opportunities for professional 
research in our housework, we shall be increas- 
ingly thankful to the happy combination of 
economic forces which is restoring to us the 
happy serenity of those Colonial women who, 
after a day of infinite variety and long physical 
activity, still recorded themselves as ‘feeling ra- 
tionally.” In our diaries we may pass on their 
tradition of devotion to fundamental virtues, 
while we add the discovery of constantly 
changing forms through which to express these 
virtues more fully. 
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A beautifully proportioned en- 
trance door for the small house, 
with enough glass area to make 
a light vestibule or hall. Curtis 
entrance C-119; Door 237. 

































A mantel that has refinement with- 
out being ornate, for the house with 
either painted or stained u oodwork, 
for fireplace ope ning J i a ide: 
height of shelf 445". Design C-617. 











CHINA CLOSET C-700 
by Curtis 
A most appropriate design for the 
Colonial aining room. Overall size 
of case 81" high; 3'8'2" wide; coun- 
ter i 24° high. 











The grace of this stair (C-900) is due to 
its small balusters and newel post. Yet 
Curtis stair parts allow construction 
methods which make a balustrade of 
exceptional sturdiness 


Beautiful interiors must be built 
into the house ies fn*srom 


between the structure of the house and the decorations 
URNITURE, rugs and curtains come and go, but the 


woodwork stays. It cannot be moved about or discarded. 
It is the foundation and keynote for all decorative effects. 


The walls, floors and ceilings are the background. c T B8BG& G 


By themselves, they are bare, blank, dead. But finish 

them with tastefully molded “trim”; fill the open- 
ings with inviting doors and interesting windows; 

. We cannot legally prevent imitators 

and thoughtfully place here and there a few pieces from copying our patterns and de- 

e x ‘ ° . ° ° signs. The law, however, does prevent 

of impressive, dignified, built-in furniture, and others from, using our trademark. 

Make sure that the woodwork you 


ou have gone a long way toward building a — buy—sash, doors, moldings or in- and fitting on the job, it usually brings an actual 
& y 
* . a terior woodwork—bears the CURTIS 

beautiful interior. 


trademark. saving. 
Now easy to have beautiful woodwork 


Catalog. These items will be delivered on time—no errors in 
production, no disappointments— so common with made-to- 
order millwork. 

Although not to be compared with ordinary 
woodwork in design, workmanship, quality of 
materials or strength of construction, Curtis 
Woodwork costs practically the same. For Curtis 
Woodwork is produced in large quantities. When 
all expense is included, such as sanding and cutting 





You can secure Curtis Woodwork east of the Rockies through 
Builders of expensive homes have always realized the impcrt- 


lumber dealers who handle the line. Consult our catalog in the 
ance of beautiful woodwork. To make sure of having it, they 
employed architects to “detail” it especially for them. 
Today builders of homes of all sizes can have beautiful wood- 
work, too. Curtis Woodwork, authentic in design, substantial 
in construction, will save the extra expense of made-to-order 


manufacture. You and your architect or 
builder can now select appropriate de- 


Curtis dealer’s office.“Curtis Woodwork” (40 pages) contains val- 
uable information. Write for it and for name of nearest dealer. 


The Curtis Companies Service Bureau, 446 Curtis Building, Clinton, Iowa 


Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, Iowa; Curtis Detroit Co., Detroit, Michigan; gig Sash & Door Co., 
Sioux City, lowa; Curtis & Yale ‘Co., Wausau, Wisconsin; Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Lincoln, 
Nebraska; Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Topeka, Kansas; Curtis-Yale-Holland Co., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; Curtis Door & Sash Co., Chicago, Illinois; Curtis Companies, Inc. Sales Offices: 
Pittsburgh, New York, Baltimore; Curtis Companies Incorporated, Clinton, lowa 


signs of Curtis Woodwork from the Cy RT] S Wo QO DWO R K 


Curtis Dealer’s stock or from his Curtis 
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Two Housts DEsIGNED BY 
Frank J. Forster, ARCHITECT 


Have 


(Views of these houses appear on pages 37 to 40 of this issue) 





Electric floor Polisher 





Beautiful 
Waxed 


Floors 








—this Quick, Electric Way 


Beautiful waxed floors! Of course you want them in 
your home. Every woman does. 

They are so rich looking, have such a beautiful lustre; 
they are so clean, so easy to care for, and they actually 
cost less to keep up than any other finish. 

It’s easy to have beautiful waxed floors now. And 
convenient. It isn’t necessary to have your house torn 
up for days at a time. Ask your painter to wax your 
floors electrically with a Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor 
Polisher—then he can do them all in just a few hours. 
You don’t have to wait for WAX to dry—it hardens 
ready to polish in five minutes. 


JOHNSONS WAX 


It’s no work at all to keep your floors bright, clean and 
beautiful with the Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor Pol- 
isher. This marvelous new machine polishes floors ten 
times faster and better than other methods. Gets under 
davenports and other low furniture. Runsfromany light 
socket for 114c an hour. Costs only $42.50. 


Are You Building? 


Tell yourarchitect to specify waxed floors—this will give 
you the most beautiful, practical, sanitary and econom- 
ical finish. With waxed floors costly refin- 
ishing can easily be entirely eliminated. 
Our book on Home Beautifying tells how. 
Write for a copy Free and postpaid. 

New edition just off the press. 









S.C. JOHNSON & SON 
“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 
Racine, Wisconsin 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 








FLOOR PLANS OF THE HOUSE FOR LEONARD D. WHITE, ESQ. 


STUDY of these plans will 

show that the houses, be- 
sides being attractive in elevation, 
are conveniently arranged. In 
the house for Mr. White, the 
rooms are so placed that the living- 
room and dining-room as well as 
the porch and the hall give on to 
the covered terrace, and share 
with it the beautiful view of 
Long Island Sound. The stairway 
in this house, as well as that in the 
house built for Mr. Brundage, is 
not made an important feature, 
but goes up between partitions. 
The long corridor, usually neces- 
sary on the second floor to provide 
access to bedrooms in a long, 
narrow house of this type, has 









FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


been eliminated here by making 
the long wing on the right an 
owner’s suite of bedroom, dressing- 
room and bath. A_ servant’s 
bedroom and bath on the second 
floor are reached by a stairway 
that serves this room only. 

The plans for the house for Mr. 
Brundage show a smaller house 
with only three rooms and two 
baths on the second floor, but 
with a maid’s room and bath on 
the first floor. Excellent planning 
has utilized every inch of space 
in both these houses, and the 
incorporation of the garage in the 
main block of the house has in 
both cases permitted a picturesque, 
irregular outline. 


croser 





SECOND FLOOR PLAN 








FLOOR PLANS OF THE HOUSE FOR WILBUR BRUNDAGE, ESQ. 
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€ @ ©& Buick builds motor cars on sound principles developed through 
twenty-one years of extraordinary engineering research and experience. Deep- 
rooted excellence underlies the spectacular success of the Better Buick. 
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Will you take 
the priceless gift of-LIFE? ™) 


BRONZED, ERECT Old men. Women delighting in new cream-and-rosk 
Round and brown children. Handsome full-figured 
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Coral Gables. 
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These are evidences of the extraordinary vitality and 3 


superb health that come from living under the tropical skies of 
And when you see these people you will believe, 


as we do, that the only American tropics will add years to your life, and will add new 


pleasures and delights to each year. 


Cora GaB_es, Miami’s most beauti- 
ful suburban city, is planned to give 
space and air, sun and breeze to every 
inhabitant. The magnificently wide 
avenues and plazas open the city to 
the cool, spicy trade-winds. The trop- 
ical planting and the forests temper, 
but never obstruct, the life-giving 
sun. The white sand beaches offer 
miles of sea-bathing that is as safe 
and pleasant as anywhere in the world. 
All that you seek in recreation is at 
your door. The peace and quiet, the 
freedom from noise and crowds, take 
away the lines from strained faces. 
Troubles have a way of disappearing 
at Coral Gables. Life becomes active, 
colorful and healthful. 


Property Values are Rising. Invest- 
ments are Paying Remarkable 
Dividends 


Under the wonderful city plan and the 
careful restrictions, property values 
tend to increase steadily and surely. 


Cora. GABLES CORPORATION 


Administration Bldg., Coral Gables, Miami, Florida 


Please send me Rex Beach’s story upon the miracle 
I understand that this places me 


of Coral Gables. 


under no obligation. 


Name. 


Home-builders are even now watching 
their property rise in value month by 
month. Every buyer of property in 
Coral Gables literally cannot help 
sharing in the profits that attend 
every step in the development of the 
city plan, and in the prosperity that 
is so rapidly transforming Miami and 
its environs. 


The Coupon Will Bring YouRex Beach's 
Dramatic Story—Free 


Rex Beacn has written a fascinating tale 
about the miracle of Coral Gables. It not 
only tells the complete story of this city, but 
also contains the facts and figures that prove 
its success. We will also tell you about the 
special trains and steamships that we run to 
Coral Gables at frequent intervals. If you 
should take one of these trips, and buy 
property in Coral Gables, the cost of your 
transportation will be refunded upon your 
return. But first of all—sign and mail the 
coupon—now! 


Remarkable Opportunity for Investment 


The 1920 census showed a growth in Miami’s 
population of 440 per cent in ten years. Since 
then it has increased even more rapidly. Bank 
clearances today are ten 
times those of a year ago. 
Every activity feels the 
stimulus of this tremendous 
growth, and especially is it 
manifested in the increase 
of property values in the 
city and suburbs. In Coral 
Gables the value of home and 
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Street 


business sites has increased 
amazingly every year for the 





past three years. 





City 





Yet building plots in Coral Gables may now 
be secured by a smallinitialinvestment. These 
plots are offered in a wide range of prices, 
which include all improvements such as streets, 
street lighting, electricity and water. Twenty- 
five per cent is required in cash, the balance 
will be distributed in payments over a period 
of three years. 


The Facts About (oral Gables 


Coral Gables is a city, adjoining the city of 
Miami itself. It is incorporated, with a com- 
mission form of government. It is highly re- 
stricted. It occupies about 10,000 acres of 
high, well-drained land. It is four years old. 
It has 100 miles of wide paved streets and 
boulevards. It has seven hotels completed or 
under construction. It has 45 miles of white- 
way lighting and 50 miles of intersectional 
street lighting. It has 614 miles of beach 
frontage. Two golf courses are now completed, 
two more are building. A theatre, two country 
clubs, a military academy, public schools, and 
the College for Young Women of the Sisters of 
Saint Joseph are now in actual use. More 
than one thousand homes have already been 
erected, another thousand now under construc- 
tion. Thirty million dollars have already been 
expended in development work. Additional 
plans call for at least twice that amount. 
Seventy-five million dollars worth of property 
has already been bought in Coral Gables. 

Mr. John McEntee Bowman is now building 
the ten-million-dollar hotel, country club and 
bathing casino in Coral Gables to be known 
as the Miami-Biltmore Group. The Miami- 
Biltmore Hotel will be opened about January, 
1926. Coral Gables will also contain the 
following buildings and improvements: 

The $15,000,000 University of Miami, the 
$500,000 Mahi Temple of the Mystic Shrine, 
a $1,000,000 University High School, a 
$150,000 Railway Station, a Stadium, a Con- 
servatory of Music, and other remarkable 
projects. 
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RAL GABLES 
. Miami Riviera 


40 Miles of Water Front_ 





Look for the 

CIRCLE A 
trade-mark on 
the burlap back 
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olor ~ ~ a soltly rippled green Jaspe 


~and real floor beauty was achieved 


HE beauty that you see in this 

Colonial room once lived only in 
the mind of its owner. And her prob- 
lems of decoration were much the same 
as yours. 

The maple furniture, of course, she 
had. The new cretonnes she made 
herself. The dainty valance for the 
bed was her own idea. Still, the beauty 
of that ‘‘mind’s-eye” room was lack- 
ing. The abundance of yellows, tans, 
and browns seemed so monotonous 
against the drab background of her 
old, worn wood floor. 

She told her problem to Hazel Dell 
Brown, decorator, of the Armstrong 
Cork Company. 

“Why not use a softly 
rippled green Jaspé lino- 
leum?” suggested Mrs. 
Brown. “It will serve asa 
correct foundation and 
will brighten your 
whole room.” . . . The 


Right—A new fig- 
ured design in Arm- 
strong’s Moulded 
inlaid Linoleum, 
pattern No. 5440. 









patiern 

Jas pé linoleum also 
comes in blue, gray, 
and green, 


picture is this story’s happy ending. 
For your “dream room” too 
This is but one of many instances 
where Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors 
have made dream rooms come true. 
From a wide range of rich colors and 
interesting patterns, you can select 
just the floor to carry out the spirit of 
a room, to add the note of individual 
charm that makes your room yours. 

Is your sun porch a trifle too sombre? 
The new Handcraft Tiles bring their 
own sun. Do splintery wood floors 
scowl at every attempt at beauty in 
your bedroom? Then imagine that 
same room with a 
neat, inexpensive floor 
of Armstrong’s Printed 
Linoleum. 

Better still, write to 
Hazel Dell Brown, who 
hascharge of our Bureau 
of Interior Decoration. 
Describe to her the 
room or group of rooms 
you want to redecorate. 


Above — This two- 
toned rippled effect 
tn brown 15 the pop- 
ular Armstrong de- 


=". Armstrong’s Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 
INLAID 


PLAIN wm 


She will gladly help you select just the 
right floor designs—and draperies, wall 
effects, and wood colors as well. This 
expert decorating service costs you 
nothing. It will help you create rooms 
that your friends will envy. 


Mrs. Wright’s helpful book 
on home decoration 


Agnes Foster Wright, formerly Presi- 
dent of the Interior Decorators’ League 
of New York, has written for home 
decorators a helpful guide book, 
‘Floors, Furniture, and Color.” She 
tells how to plan correct color schemes, 
how to select furniture and draperies, 
and how decorators are using the new 
patterned floors of Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum for the finest of homes. Full- 
color illustrations make her story 
graphic. Send for this book. 

Just enclose in your letter 25c¢ to 
cover mailing costs. (60c in Canada.) 
Address Armstrong Cork Company, 
Linoleum Division, 842 President Ave- 
nue, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


a” JASPE wm 
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A DeEscENDANT OF THE LOGGIA 
(Continued from page 23) 


it is desired. Such wooden blinds, 
or the curtains of heavy canvas or 
rubber which are often used for 
this purpose, also serve the highly 
desirable function of shutting out 
the light of the early morning 
hours, for the sun is likely to be 
up and stirring some time before 
the sleeper is ready to follow his 
example. Curtains of canvas or 
rubber, when used for this purpose, 
are often arranged with their inner 
surfaces of opaque black, which 
effectually excludes the daylight. 
Whenever possible, however, a 
sleeping-porch should be built 
where it is reasonably likely to be 
sheltered from winds or drafts — 
and therefore not in need of blinds, 
casements, or curtains to afford 
protection against them; yet, up- 
on the other hand, it has been 
found that the blinds and case- 
ments are often useful in another 
way, for they are likely to render 
the sleeping-porch inconspicuous, 
causing it to appear to be some- 
thing other than what it really is. 
This ‘camouflaging’ of the sleep- 
ing-porch may also be aided by the 
use of a reasonably high parapet 
or wall around it when the house 
is of brick or stone, or by the use 
of a tall balustrade when the 
building is of frame, for all that is 
required is that the sleeping-porch 
be open to the air; it is by no 
means necessary that it be entirely 
open from the ceiling to the floor. 

A word might also be added re- 
garding the location of the sleep- 
ing-porch, having in mind consid- 
erations other than _ protection 
from wind and drafts. In these 
days when noise from motoring 
renders nights even on country 
roads hideous, it would seem to be 
necessary, if the sleeping-porch is 
to be really used for sleeping, to 
place it at the part of the house 
farthest from the road. Naturally 
the porch should be easily reached 
from the sleeper’s bedroom, since, 
however one may value the 
benefits of out-of-door sleeping, to 
undress and dress in the open air 
is quite another matter. 

Opinions differ considerably 
when it comes to deciding on a 
material of which the floor of the 
porch shall be made. Wood is 
naturally favored by many, but 
there are others who prefer cement 
or concrete, since it is so easily 
kept clean. Whatever be the 
material used, it would be well to 
have the floor slightly sloped or 
inclined to permit the flowing-off 
of the water which beating rains 
will often drive into it; if the floor 
be of concrete or cement, there 
might even be a groove at the 
lowest side of the porch, into 


which the water from the floor 
might be collected and allowed to 
escape through an opening in the 
surrounding parapet or balustrade. 

Furnishings for a sleeping-porch 
are likely to be of the simplest. 
A mattress and bed linens are of 
course easily and quickly removed 
to shelter when a rain storm is 
evidently approaching, but other 
furnishings are not so readily 
moved, and it is generally found to 
be best to use for a sleeping-porch 
only such details as are absolutely 
essential, and such as are not likely 
to be injured by rain. Metal bed- 
steads are appropriate and are 
often used; metal chairs also, and 
though both bedsteads and chairs 
might seem to suggest a hospital, 
both are likely to prove so useful 
that any objection to their use is 
probably soon overcome. A rug, 
or at least a strip of carpet, laid 
down from the entrance to the 
sleeping-porch to the bedside is a 
small detail which is certain to 
prove acceptable. 

The benefits of sleeping in the 
open air are now so widely under- 
stood and so fully appreciated that 
few people would be found who 
would question their value, and 
yet many excellent habits are 
praised, and perhaps even pre- 
scribed for others, by people who 
would demur at following the 
same habits themselves. There is 
a vast difference between preach- 
ing and practice; and with open- 
air sleeping, as with many other 
things, it is often necessary to 
temper the rigor of the practice, 
to make it as easy as possible, and 
yet not lose the benefit that it 
brings. For faint-hearted follow- 
ers of open-air sleeping there 
might be suggested various modi- 
fications. One, for example, which 
might be attractive to many, is 
suggested by an arrangement 
which has been made in a house 
in a suburb of Boston, where one 
end of a long bedroom has been 
enclosed in glass, the glazed panels 
and doors extending entirely across 
the room. During the day the 
large room, with the glass doors 
open, presents much the appear- 
ance of any other large and taste- 
fully furnished bedroom; but when 
at night these doors are closed and 
the several windows within the 
screened-off portion are opened, 
this end of the room is to all in- 
tents and purposes an out-of-door 
sleeping-porch. In the morning, 
when the windows are closed and 
the glass doors opened, the glazed- 
in portion is quickly heated and 
the room resumes its normal, day- 
time appearance. Another plan, 
one which is in frequent use, pro- 
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Perhaps yours isa 
Colonial doorway 


Gleaming fluted pillars ... sturdy paneled door 
. . . and, overhead, the tracery of fanlight, or a 
grilled balcony. The very kind of gracious door- 
way to be seen along some old Salem street. How 
beautiful! But how important is its every detail! 
“ “ s 

For your doorway: Sargent prescribes the solid 
brass Colonial handle and knocker shown below— 
finely fashioned and time-defying. To go with 
them, a rugged Sargent cylinder lock. An added 
convenience is to have all entrance doors and the 
garage door master-keyed by the Sargent method. 
Select Sargent Hardware with your architect. The 
free Colonial Book will help you. Write for it 
today. Sargent & Company, Hardware Manufac- 
turers, 29 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 


SARGENT 














LOCKS AND HARDWARE 
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| WINTER 
SALE of 


HOUSEHOLD 
LINENS 


J72— Pure Wool- 
filled Comfortables, 
rose, blue, lavender 
or gold. Machine 
stitched. Sateen cov- 
ered. $10.80 each. 
Japanese Silk, 
$16.75 each. Satin 
covered, $25.50 each. 
Or Satin covered, 
hand stitched, $40.50 


each. 
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BS J117—Extra 
iP Good Quality 
WhiteTurkish 
Bath Set with 
Artknot Mono- 
gram. Em- 
broidered in 
blue, rose, lav- 
ender, gold, or 
any color de- 
sired. Set con- 
sists of two 
hemstitched 
Bath Towels, 
size 26 x 48 in., 
and two Wash 








leg Cloths. Boxed 
Wi) complete. Sale 
piss price, $5.40 set 
m4 
kas 


1x8 J118 — White Turkish 
ie Bath Towels with Art- 
knot letter, embroidered 
in color desired. Blue, 
rose, gold, green, etc. 
Sale price $12.50 doz. 
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dl J86 — Pure Linen Hem- 
[Ss stitched Towels, in 
esa huckaback or birdseye 
pes weave. 22 x 39 in. 

hy Sale price. . . .$22.50 doz. 
led] Guest size to match, 16 x 
<Y 24 in. Sale price 

\ $10.80 doz. 
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LONDON 








ESTABLISHED 1766 





<«& J120 


THE 


—Hemstitched 
Cotton Sheets and 
Pillow Cases, with 
hand-embroidered 
monogram. Boxed 
and laundered. Set 
consists of two 72 x 
104 in. Sheets and 
two 22 x 36 in. Pillow 


Cases. 
Sale Price $12.50 set. 
Or with 90 x 104 in, 
Sheets. $13.50 set 
Also in Pure Linen, 
two 72 x 108 in. 
Sheets and two Pillow 
Cases. Complete 
$23.00 set 
Also in Pure Linen, 
two 90 x 108 in. 
Sheets and two Pil- 
low Cases. Complete 
$27.50 set 
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J102 — Fine Quality Lawn Cushion 
Case with hand-embroidered mono- 
gram. Sale prices: 12 x 16 in. $1.75 
each; 14 x 18 in. $2.00 each. 


Satin Covered Down Pillows in pink, 
white or blue at sale prices: 12 x 16 
in. $3.15 each; 14 x 18 in. $3.50 each 


WINTER SALE LIST SENT ON REQUEST 


AWALPOLE BROTHERS. .! 


587 BOYLSTON STREET (Copley Sq.), BOSTON, MASS. 
373 FIFTH AVENUE, (Cor. 35th ST.), NEW YORK 
DUBLIN 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 











A DescENDANT OF THE LoGGiIA 
(Continued from page 77) 


vides for the complete enclosing 
of the sleeping-porch with glazed 
casements, which are opened after 
the sleeper has been tucked into 
bed and closed before he arises in 
the morning; in this way his sur- 
roundings are warmed at the times 
when heat is necessary. 

Open-air sleeping is no longer 
regarded as a passing fad. It 
represents merely part of the 
general movement toward open- 
air living, other items in the same 
movement being the wide interest 
now being felt in golfing, motoring, 
and other forms of activity which 
take people into the open. The 
benefits of sleeping in the open air 
are said to have been first appre- 
ciated by people who had camped 
in the fir forests of the Adirondacks 
and various parts of Vermont and 
New Hampshire, to whom sleep 
in the conventional bedroom of 
the average house seemed impossi- 
ble after nights spent in the bal- 
sam-scented air. The benefits of 
the custom were quickly appre- 
clated by physicians, and the 
practice, like many another prac- 
tice, after being ridiculed and 
made fun of has at length been 
accepted and made a part of 
ordinary life. It is a practice 
which could hardly be urged for 
acceptance by everyone, but for 
many it has resulted in greatly 
improved health. At any rate, as 
has been already suggested, open- 
air sleeping, and open-air sleeping- 
places, which logically follow, have 
now become sufficiently general to 
demand consideration for their 
claims; consideration which archi- 
tects have been compelled to give, 
not only in the designing of in- 
dividual residences but even in 
the planning of apartment houses 
and other buildings that are in- 


tended for occupancy by a number 
of families. 

A careful study of the problem 
has shown that the sleeping-porch 
can be brought within the range 
of pleasing architectural treat- 
ment, and there are now countless 





Jackson ¢” Whitman 

IN THIS FORMAL FACADE AN 

OPEN PORCH HAS BEEN SKIL- 
FULLY INCORPORATED 


John Russell Pope, Architet 


instances in all parts of the coun- 
trv which prove that architecture 
is sufficiently alive to meet new 
problems as they arise, and to 
express the solutions in the terms 
that it is the function of architec- 
ture to provide. 


Reat CooperaTIvVE HousinG 
(Continued from page 29) 


charge covers the interest pay- 
ments on the preferred stock, and 
other operating-charges such as 
insurance, taxes, repairs, and de- 
preciation. The insurance item 
includes sickness and life insur- 
ance; so that if a member is in- 
capacitated, his insurance guaran- 
tees the family funds with which 
they may keep up the payments 
on their home. As preferred stock 
is paid off, the interest charges 
decrease. When all outstanding 
stock is paid for, the members’ 





regular monthly charges will be a 
little over $22 a month for a home 
the cost-value of which was $4500. 

These stucco houses are trim 
and well built. The landscape gar- 
dening and the central park and 
playground are planned and main- 
tained by the city. 

So great was the interest taken 
in the building of these homes free 
from profit, for the workers, that 
the laborers employed divided 
themselves into crews and com- 
peted with each other for speed 
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—and they find Long- 
Bell Douglas Fir 
highly satisfactory 
in construction. 





Master Builders * 
They Are! 


_——venenn e 





Tc is such men as these master builders 
who will give the strongest endorsements 
of Long-Bell trade-marked Douglas Fir 
lumber and timbers—men who know 


== 











) N ALMOST every community you can find Cintice: Bo aur eeaullle: wenns tee 
experienced home-builders who place a pride- Long-Bell management endeavors to pro- 
i p ‘ - duce Douglas Fir lumber of unsurpassed 
j mark of workmanship in every home they build. wniform qualiey—and crade-macks every 
| piece as a means of identification to 
Master builders they are, creators of homes which heuer. 
testify season after season to their skill. They do ae oe 
| not slight workmanship Or materials; they put By actual usage hese meseor batters 2p 
. . | rove, too, oO Ong trade-m. 
investment value into a home; they know that | Gah Sosahip. Seu of the bere Lacon 
comfort must be as great a consideration as cost, | Sa deetenac duonbate conde 208 
and that comfort-construction actually, in the long i economical to lay and finish, that they 
i 5 2 f use no other oak flooring. A booklet, 
| Tun, 1s most economical. ' “The Perfect Floor,” will be sent any 
prospective builder on request. 
They build those homes which grow old gracefully. | -.6.% 
It is not strange that the master builder demands icc al uasseuad teasing wilict: cose: Seen 
the best materials. Loyal these better builders pectin yh wahenen poner free 
have been to Long-Bell trade-marked lumber j Long-Bell all-California-white-pine door. 
e : ° A descriptive pamphlet available for the 
products, their experiences having taught them ssking 
the construction value and economy of these prod- | a 
ucts of a half-century-old company. Long-Bell li SU iicat te eab-enbinn 
| products are made to give maximum building value. i lumber products so that you mixht know 
{ }) it the lumber you buy. Only consistent 
yy Seek the best builder you can find. Ask him, and the \\ ————— ee 


Hl} retail lumber dealer, about Long-Bell trade-marked prod- 

pone Let them ry Sa in building permanence and 

comfort into your home. , ‘ 
. To Shippers of 

THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY Merchandise” ‘, 

R.A.LONG BLDG.  Lumbermen Since 1875 KANSAS CITY, MO. ‘sical rae? j 

Shuppin: cops inets made of wood insur 


dependable, delivery of goods, a pad 
proved by, ping statistics. 
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Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers; Southern Pine Lumber and 
Timbers; Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, Posts, Poles, Ties. 
Guard-Rail Posts, Piling; Southern Hardwood Lum- 
ber and Timbers; Oak Flooring; California 
White Pine Lumber; Sash and 
Doors; Box Shooks. 


@ KNOW THE LUMBER YOU BUY & 
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A Typical American Walnut Tree 


Simple Beauty of Line 
in New Furniture is a Tribute to 


Passes the Loveliness of 


AMERICAN 
WALNUT 


HE tendency in modern furniture is to- 

wards plain surfaces and simple beauty 

lines. Carving is used sparingly. Instead 
we have the striking figures of walnut, its 
warm, lovely coloring, to add a beauty and 
charm altogether delightful. 





Designers of today have taken their inspira- 
tion from the masters of the golden era in 
furniture-making. They have fashioned pieces 
of extraordinary appeal. 


Modern reproduction of classical 
style chair notable for fine lines 


That a greater share of modern furniture is of walnut is an evi- 
dence of the return to good taste, and to the practical appreciation 
of this fine wood. 


The ascendancy of walnut furniture is due not only to the prefer- 
ence of the designers but to public appreciation of its sterling qual- 
ities. It combines in a unique fashion the highest gifts of beauty, 
durability, stability, strength and texture. 


It is easy and economical of upkeep. It resists wear. Because its 
color is natural, grown in the wood by nature, time only mellows and 
adds richness to tints of walnut. It does not show the ravages of hard 
usage as do light colored woods that are surface stained. Finger 
prints and marks do not show. And properly seasoned walnut 
is least subject to the effects of heat and cold, dryness and dampness. 


Walnut is an aristocrat among woods, but with all the sturdiness and 
long life youcanask for. Today it isused more than ever before for trim, 
doors, floors and paneling, in fine homes. For it has dignity and restful 
charm, and its warm tones harmonize with any type of ornamentation. 
If youare interested in fine furniture send for 
“The Story of American Walnut.” If inter- 
ested in beautiful woodwork ask for ““Ameri- 
can Walnut for Interior Woodwork and Pan- 
eling.”’ 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Room 937, 616 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
“THIS IS THE WALNUT AGE” 
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REAL Co6pERATIVE HousinG 
(Continued from page 78) 


and efficiency in carrying through 
the different processes — pouring 
concrete for the cellars, raising the 
walls, putting on the roofs, and so 
on. 

This is an American experiment 
in real coéperative housing well 
worth watching and repeating. 

The annual budget for the Gar- 
den Homes is as follows: 


Taxes, $30 per 1000..... $132 
Fire INSUraNnce ........5.. 5 
Contingent fund......... 20 
MRM EMAINS 6) ava erece len W466 x 60 
Administration......... 20 


Lifeand Accidentinsurance 30 
Interest on preferred stock 
Amortization........ 

—— $502 


There is much confusion in the 
United States as to the difference 
between real co6perative owner- 
ship and various forms of codpera- 
tive ownership often called ‘100% 
cooperative’ but really not coéper- 
ative at all. 

In a real co6perative, the asso- 
ciation as a whole owns the 
property. An individual does not 
have title to the property he oc- 
cupies. Instead of a title of owner- 
ship, he has a long-term lease 
which may be passed on to his 
heirs. A member and his family 
may occupy his home and enjoy 
it as long as he or his heirs live. 
He may not, however, sell or 
sublet it to the general public for 
private profit. If he wishes to give 
up his property, if his trade or 
personal affairs require him to 
move elsewhere, he agrees to sell 
his shares back to the association 
at the price he has paid for them 
The association then resells them, 
at no advance in price, to a new 
member. The new member in turn 
joins the association to obtain a 


home to live in, and with the 
distinct understanding that it js 
not obtained for speculative pur- 
poses. This elimination of specula- 
tion in housing is the difference 
between real codperative and other 
forms of housing. 

The reason for this policy is that 
the long-term lease gives a mem- 
ber the same security and _per- 
manency that he obtains from 
private ownership. Yet it keeps 
the whole property intact — coép- 
eratively owned. 

When a tenant is given a title 
and the right to sell or sublet his 
property, at his own price, as the 
other so called ‘100° coépera- 
tives’ do, the results would con- 
tinue to be just what we have 
to-day —ever-mounting prices and 
a drifting, homeless, tenant popu- 
lation. 

Experience has shown in many, 
many cases that as long as there is 
an opportunity for people to buy 
homes at a saving and then sell 
them at a profit, people will in- 
evitably yield to this temptation, 

Coéperative and community 
development are only possible 
when people feel securely settled. 
Then they take a deep interest in 
their homes and surroundings and 
work together to make them more 
enjoyable and more attractive. 
Cooperators are not drifters. 
They are usually permanent- 
home makers. Little by little, 
they develop real neighborliness. 
They assume responsibility; they 
take pride in the care and up- 
keep of their homes, their gar- 
dens, and in the whole develop- 
ment. It is this social spirit and 
this love of beauty and order 
that codperative home ownership 
fosters. 





CoLLecTING LETTERS FROM ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 35) 


sugar-bowl in the centre. It was 
only thirty shillings, and | would 
have carried it off at once but for 
the unfortunate fact thatI had just 
express checks with me, and going 
out to cash them would have 
meant being deplorably late for 
luncheon. So I told the kind lady 
to put both cup and caddy aside 
for me, promising to call for them 
after I settled at Ventnor, where 
we go in a day or two. 
To-morrow | char-a-banc all 
around the Island. Wish me luck! 


August 20th 
1 had it! At Shanklin, in the 
Old Village, where we stopped an 


hour and a half, allowing us plenty 
of time for a leisurely lunch and 
then a stroll down the Chine and 
a climb up the cliffs. At least, I'd 
have been able to do all these 
things if | had n’t first walked into 
the most fascinating shop | yet 
have found on the Island. | meant 
to look in just for a moment, but 
I stayed so long that the moments 
turned into half-hours, and so all 
I had to sustain life was a glass of 
milk and a package of ham sand- 
wiches which I devoured later in 
the char-2-banc. But it was worth 
it. I found more silhouettes than 
I have seen for years, good, bad, 
and indifferent hanging together; 
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| When the second act has come to 
an end—and the curtain is rung down amidst 
| whirling applause—when you mingle outside 
| with the excited throngs in the lobby 

| —have a Camel! 


WHEN the thrilling second act of 
the best show of the year has 
just come to an end. And the 
stars have taken their curtain calls 
in answer to round after round of 
applause. When you join the 
crowds outside just as pleased 
and thrilled as yourself—have a 
Camel! 

For no other friend is so cheer- 
ful, so resting between acts, as 
Camel. Camel adds its own 
romantic glamour to the bright- 
ness of memorable occasions. No 
other cigarette ever made—and 
kept—so many friends. Camels 
never tire your taste, no matter 
how liberally or zestfully you 
smoke them. Camels are so skil- 
fully blended of such choice to- 
baccos that they never leave a 
cigaretty after-taste. All the de- 
sire to please, all the skill to serve 
of the largest tobacco organiza- 
tion in the world, goes into this 
one cigarette. 

So when you leave the theatre 
pleased and inspired for greater 
things, when you see life’s prob- 
lems and their solutions clearer 
— joyfully taste the mellowest 
smoke that ever came from a 
cigarette. Know the mildness, the 
fragrance that’s loved by millions 
of experienced smokers. 

Have a Camel! 

















Our highest wish, if you 
do not yet know Camel 
quality, is that you try 
them. We invite you 
to compare Camels with 
any other cigarette 
made at any price. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 


Into the making of this one cigarette goes all of the quality of the world’s largest 
organization of expert tobacco men. Nothing is too good for Camels. The 
choicest Turkish and domestic tobaccos. The most skilful blenders. The most 
scientific package. No other cigarette made is like Camels. No better cigarette 
can be made. Camels are the overwhelming choice of experienced smokers. 


© 1925 
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In many houses (particu- 
larly of the English and 
Italian types) the space for 
the heater and other utili- 
ties adjoins the lower en- 
trance hall. The IDEAL 
Type “A” is admirably 
adapted to such plans, orto 
homes in rolling country 
where one side of the base- 
ment is exposed. 
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Buy Heating for the Last lime / 


YOU buy heating for the last time when you put in an Ideal Type ‘‘A” Heat 

Machine and CORTO Radiators, for they accomplish 100% in heating 

comfort and maximum fuel economy and will outwear the building. All IDEAL 

achievements are surpassed by the devices which automatically and instantly Has 

graduate the heat in volume and degree to suit the most capricious weather. Typ cA 

Comfort supreme—and unending! Heat Machine 
Write us number of 








The IDEAL Type ‘“‘A” Heat Machine em- Handsomely enameled, insulated jacketing er hg pags 
bodies every improvement developed in and carborundum-ground, air-tight doors this wonderful Heat Ma- 
our factories at home and abroad—noth- _ guarantee ash-dust riddance and cellar at- pi pa 
ing is omitted. Heating is made positive, _ tractiveness. Burns hard coal, coke, oil, gas i a —_ 
pleasant, and free from strain or care— or wood. Put in OLD buildings without A, 1805 Elmwood Ave., 
economical and permanent! disturbing occupants or partitions. seaauaniaiaia 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Showrooms and sales offices: New York, Boston, Providence, New Haven, Newark, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Chicago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Omaha, Kansas City, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, London, Paris, Milan, Brussels, Berlin 


Makers of IDEAL BOILERS 
ARCOLA, ARCO, WATER TUBE, SOFT COAL SMOKELESS; factory heating boilers and other heating, ventilating and cooling products. 
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CoLLECTING LETTERS FROM ENGLAND 
(Continued from page So) 


and | was permitted to take them 
down and compare them carefully. 
At last I chose a pair, delicately 
painted, touched with gold, and 
set in square black frames — the 
sort, you know, that have an in- 
ner band of gilt, and a brass oak- 
leaf cluster to hang them by. And 
who do you think they were, this 
precious pair that | bought for 
twenty-five shillings? No less 
than Enoch Wood, the great 
Staffordshire potter who made 
that radiant, shell-bordered blue 
china, and his good lady, comely 
in cap and curls and ruff. On the 
back of each is Wood’s own hand- 


writing, faded and brown and 
done with long S’s; on his, ‘This 


likeness of Mr. Enoch Wood was 
taken by Mr. Raper’s Pantograph, 
March 25, 1833, in the Seventy- 


fourth year of E. W.’s age. Born 
Jany 31, 1759. Enoch Wood. 
Burslem. 1833.’ On the other 


‘This is a good likeness of my 
Wife, taken by Mr. Raper, March 
25th, 1833, by means of a good 
Pantograph. She was Seventy 
four years of Age June the first 
last. Enoch Wood. Burslem, 
1833.’ A loving couple, you see, 
grown placidly old together. 
They glorified my day, and I 
further enriched it by getting a 
wooden salt-box for fifteen shil- 
lings. I imagine it must be Em- 
pire in date, for the alternate pieces 
of bird’s-eye maple and mahogany 
are set in wedges, just as they are 
in those veneered centre-tables 
It is quite twelve inches in height, 
and, even on the darkest day, 
will lend a lustre to my workaday 
kitchen. Good-night, both of you! 
I am terribly drowsy; the Island 
is a sleepy place, anyhow, and an 
eight-hour ride in the open air 


hasn’t tended to sharpen my 
slumbering wits. Besides, | must 
arise at dawn and pack, for we 


leave to-morrow morning. 


Ventnor, September 6th 

We have been here over a week, 
and we love it! We motored from 
Cowes through gentle little ham- 
lets, each succeeding one prettier 
than the last, with God’s Hill for 
aclimax. The high, chalky downs, 
crowned with green, are a pure 
delight, and the sweep of the sea 
from Shanklin to Ventnor 
beautiful for words. I now realize 
the fatal mistake | made in not 
anticipating Edward the First in 
his purchase of the Isle of Wight; 
it is worth even more than the six 
thousand marks he paid Isabella de 
Fortibus for it! But | would n’t 
be selfish with my beloved Island; 
I’d let the trippers (though | don’t 
See why they are n’t called char-a- 


too 


banc-ers) come to Newport and 
Ryde and Yarmouth, but the 
range of cliffs between Shanklin 
and the Needles I'd keep for my- 
self; ‘Ye Kvynge’s Towne of 
Brading’ should rest in peace until 
such time as I drove in my coach 
and four to disturb its quiet; and 


I’d live at Chale in the old 
Abbey Farm, a gray fourteenth- 


century structure with stone floors 
and stairs, fine arched doorways, 
and, what is very unusual, a 
buttressed barn. 
Chale, to my mind, 
satisfying place on the whole Is- 


is the most 





IN 
WAS THIS CHARMING, 


VENTNOR 
PAINTED 
TAGLIONI 


MY FIRST PURCHASE 


SILHOUETTE OF 


land; it’s so exactly as it has been 
for centuries; Shanklin Old Village 
is oversophisticated, and even 
God’s Hill a bit self-conscious, 
while the ancient little inland 
towns, exquisite as their settings 
are, lie away from the sea, and, 


always, | want that. But to walk 
down the Blackgang Road, high 
white cliffs behind you, blue water 
stretching ahead; to hear the bells 
ringing for evensong, and 
against the sunset, Chale Church 
standing much as it did when it 
was consecrated by the Bishop of 
Winchester in eleven hundred and 
forty — well, | cannot wish any 
lover of the past a happier mem- 
ory than this. 

Still, it is all so beautiful; mar- 
velous flowers: daisies and poppies 
sprinkling the fields; stonecrop 
growing out of the walls; geran- 
iums and fuchsias climbing up al- 
most to the roofs; and, in the gar- 


see, 


dens, big dahlias, asters, roses, 
and multicolored begonias such 
as we never see at home. Each 
drive or walk is a fresh joy; | love 
the sheep-trimmed downs, the 
warm stubble-fields that poor 


Keats praised with wistful affec- 


tion, the narrow lanes, and the 
high, green hedges. And then the 
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Good Buildings Deserve 
_Good Hardware 








If you believe in — locks ri good 
doors—memorize these five words now: 
Corbin Hardware is Good Hardware. 


And that applies to every hardware need. Locks staunchly 
built, faultlessly designed. Hinges that smoothly swing. 
Door Checks to quiet unruly doors. Window Hardware that 
works well and looks well. Whatever you build, whenever 
you build, you can have Good Hardware—Corbin, if you wish. 
And you'll never regret it if you do. 
P. & F. CORBIN =8c# NEW BRITAIN 
** CONNECTICUT 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 











Even in coldest weather you can sit beside 
a Monarech-stripped window, securely 
protected against dangerous draughts . . . 
soot... dust... dirt. Just enough air 
for proper ventilation can get past a 
Monarch-stripped window. 


No Excess 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





—no dangerous draughts to fear 
—no sooty, dusty, dirt-laden air 
to worry about 


With Monarch Interlocking Metal 
Weather Strips on Your Windows 


The reai job of your weather 
strips is to keep out the excess 
air that’s constantly filtering in 
past your loose windows, 


It’s this inleaking air that shoots 
your fuel costs up! It’s this 
inleaking air that creates danger- 
ous draughts thruout your 
house! It’s this inleaking air 
that soils your rugs, drapes and 
furniture! 


And only tubular, two-member, 
interlocking metal weather strips 
can keep it out! 


Monarch Interlocking Metal 
Weather Strips are the only 
tubular, two-member, interlock- 
ing metal weather strips made. 


Two tubular, interlocking mem- 
bers—one within the other— 
form a protecting bridge across 





the gap between the sash and 
frame of each window. They 
hold the sash and frame in the 
same relative position at all 
times. The sash and frame can- 
not separate—regardless of sud- 
den changes in weather condi- 
tions—regardless of any swell- 
ing or shrinking of the wood— 
regardless of the increasing age 
of the house. 


This tubular, two-member, 
interlocking construction is an 
exclusive Monarch feature, fuily 
protected by patents. Noother 
weather strip manufacturer can 
use it. And without it, no 
weather strip can provide ade- 
quate protection against inleak- 
ing air. 

But get the whole Monarch 
story! The coupon—or a post 
card—will bring it. 


MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


4910 Penrose Street 
Manufacturers of Monarch Metal Weather Strips for 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Wood Windows, Doors and Pivoted Steel Factory Sash 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 


MONARCH 


METAL WEATHER STRIPS 
Booklet FREE—Mail Coupon 


Monarch Metal Products Company, 


4910 Penrose Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me your free booklet and estimate for weather-stripping 


windows and doors. 


Air to Heat 














CoLLECTING LETTERS FROM ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 81) 


small thatched cottages! If I were 
an architect I should tramp, 
sketchbook in hand, all over the 
Island, and make constant notes 
of the dormer windows, the little 
jutting porches, and the sloping 
roofs. There is great 

variety within this y 
common type; the 
cottages are built of 
gray stone, and brick, 
and plaster, even, in- 
frequently, of wood. 
Occasionally you find 
the first three mate- 
rials employed to- 
gether; and often 
these tiny cots are 
so mantled with ivy 
that you cannot see 
the original material 
for their verdant 
covering. Most of 
them claim a_ fif- 
teenth-century — ori- 
gin, and there is one 
at God’s Hill that 
the Oldest Inhabi- 
tants say is a thou- 
sand years old, and 
have named ‘Noah’s 
Ark’ —on_ account 
of its age, | suppose, 


THIS 





MAPLE 


was cheap at eight shillings, es- 
pecially since the dealer had 
framed it just as it should be, in 
narrow black passe partout. Since 
then I have acquired from this 
kindly old man a brass paper- 
weight, Empire, for 
six shillings; a mig- 
nonne little Victorian 
card-case of papier- 
maché adorned with 
gay and pretty moth- 
er-of-pearl flowers for 
ten shillings (they ’re 
a great vogue here, 
you know, and at 
grander shops you 
are frequently asked 
from twenty-five shil- 
lings to two pounds 
for them), a valentine 
of the same date for 
eighteen pence, and, 
for sixteen shillings, 
a stunning copper 
urn — a fine George 
the Fourth pattern, 
over twelve inches 
tall, and beautifully 
modeled. 

But I’ve had one 
blow; when I went 
back to get my tea- 


AND 
MAHOGANY SALT- 
BOX WILL LEND A 


for it would just caddy and your cup 
about house one LUSTRE TO MY and saucer, | found 
middle-sized giraffe. WORKADAY that the faithless 
There must be scores KITCHEN woman had sold the 


of these forgotten 
little cottages that visitors never 
notice, tucked away as they are 
in the remoter parts of the 
Island; the longer | stay the more 
| am convinced that the only way 
to value the Isle of Wight properly 
is to tramp through it. Char-a- 
bancs and motors are too tanta- 
lizing! I mean to see it all some 
late May or early June before the 
trippers begin to desolate the land, 
and stop at the wayside inns. 
They have such pleasant names: 
‘The Hare and Hounds,’ ‘The 
Castle and Banner,’ ‘ The Sports- 
man’s Rest,’ and ‘The Travel- 
ler’s Joy.’ These are just a few, 
but don’t they sound delightful? 
Of course I’ve been collecting 
as well as tramping and char-a- 
banc-ing, and I’ve found four 
shops in Ventnor itself: two only 
so-so, the third a glory-hole where 
you can find almost anything, and 
the fourth rather higgledy-pig- 
gledy, but full of real bargains. 
My first purchase here was a 
charming painted silhouette, cut 
from an old scrapbook, the poised 
figure of Taglioni, whose graceful 
dancing ravished the hearts of our 
great-grandfathers; amateur work, 
no doubt, but drawn with easy, 
flowing lines. | have nothing in 
my collection quite like it, and it 


caddy! Never again 
shall I bind myself to anything but 
bed and breakfast; if | had n’t had 
to dash back to lunch, | would n’t 
have lost this treasure. Still, | 
can glimpse a brightness which 
may mean the silver lining of my 
particular cloud. Having the 
whole day on my hands | decided 
to run over to Southampton, and 
console myself with mail from 
home, a trip, naturally, that im- 
plied first Newport, and then the 
boat from Cowes. You may be 
sure that, between busses, | 
stopped at the little jumbled-up 
shop to see what new old things 
were destined to delight my eye, 
and my trust was rewarded. | 
could have bought, for two pounds 
fifteen, another Pembroke table, 
not in quite so perfect a condition 
as mine, but rarer, the tapering 
Hepplewhite legs ending in finely 
shaped spade-feet of brass, a most 
unusual touch. And I did pick 
up a mahogany light-stand; this is 
literal, for | carried it to Cowes by 
bus, and walked up the High 
Street holding it in my arms, ev- 
erybody considering me a mad- 
woman. | think the base almost 
the prettiest | have ever seen, ior, 
from the knees down, it is cham- 
fered on either side, which gives 1t 
a decided delicacy, and the feet 
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mY Oh, Charley | 


fo 


ove a 


By Vill You Carry , 


% out the Garbage? 


F course Char-ley will! Sore as he is at the antiquated 


~— 





Wrap-it-up-and-lug-it-out ‘“‘system’”’ of waste disposal 
that ruins his wife’s days and his own evenings, he realizes 


| biagorenl 
| F | it isn't her fault. | 
| 





He knows now, that if someone hadn't forgotten to include 
| the time-tried Kernerator when the house was_ being 
| erected, there wouldn’t be any of these never-ending, 
| irritating trips to garbage can and rubbish pile. | 





Rest assured, when Charley builds that new home they're 
planning, the Kernerator will be in the plans — and stay 
there, no matter how much they have to cut somewhere else. 


APSO SELENE 


Costs Nothing to Operate 


The Kernerator consists of a brick tion, and metallic objects are flame- 
combustion chamber at the base of your sterilized for removal with the ashes. 
| ~ regular chimney in the basement, con- No oil, coal, wood or gas — the waste 
necting with hopper doors on floors _ itself is fuel for its own destruction. 
above. Into these doors is dropped all 


types of waste — garbage, sweepings, The Kernerator costs no more than a 
| tin cans, broken crockery, old maga- good radio set. It must be built in 
| zines, wilted flowers, etc. An occa- when your home is erected, while the 


sional lighting destroys the accumula- radio can be added any time. 
Consult your architect or contractor. Both 


| know and recommend the Kernerator. Or 
write us for complete descriptive literature. 


KERNER INCINERATOR CO. 


705 East Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Drop all Garbage 
waste Disposal 
here Without 
—then Leaving 








FORGET it! the Kitchen 
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Residence of 


J. W. WILSON, Re, N. Y. 





H. N. WOOLSEY, Architect 
New York City 


Stop the Raving 
— and Begin Saving 


AVING about big coal bills never 


saved big piles of coal. But replacing 
that old, tired-out heater of yours with 
the modern, coal-saving Kelsey will stop 


the raving and the waste. 


Kelsey heats most economically because it 
heats scientifically through its unique 
zig-zag tubes. Hot gases heat all four sides 
of the tubes. Heat goes into your home, 


not up the chimney. 
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Kelsey Health Heat-— warm, fresh, 
properly moistened air— will bring 
you undreamed of heating satisfac- 
tion for years and years. It saves 
coal and money. It helps to keep 
you well all through the winter. 
It’s the modern heat for modern 
people in modern homes. 


The Send for “‘Kelsey Achievements”’ 





famous 
Kelsey 


and find out about this better, 





zig-zag, 
tubes that 


coal-saving heater. 





cut your 
coal bill 
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CoLLECTING LETTERS FROM ENGLAND 


(Continued from page 82) 


have a folded-back effect not 
often seen on American tables of 
this general style. The seven and 
sixpence I paid was as balm to my 
wounded soul, and, best of all, 
when | took it in the auction- 
rooms to have it packed with my 
other table, kind Mr. N —— said, 
‘I’ve been thinking about that 
roundabout chair you wanted so 
much. As a matter of argument, 
would you be willing to give the 
dealer, say six pounds, and pay 
for it to be brought back from 
Southampton?’ Would | not? | 
jumped at the chance, and this 
white-souled squire of collecting 
dames is to let me know just as 
soon as he hears himself. | don’t 
dare to let myself hope too much! 
But would n’t it be wonderful if 
I got it? 

I just must not buy any more, 
however, difficult as it is going to 
be to refuse the many bargains | 
constantly see. I have to pinch 
myself, and say severely, ‘Wait! 
You’ve weeks and weeks in Eng- 
land and Scotland, and you’ll find 
ever so many things that you 
want there.’ But the next time I 
do come to the Island it shall be in 
the Spring when all the auctions 
take place; collectors here tell me 
that marvelous bargains are to be 
picked up then. Frankly, | shall 
be glad of any excuse that 
brings me to this loveliest spot, 
which I have dubbed, in 
real affection, The Isle 
of Wight, Limited, be- 
cause it is so blessedly 
easy to get about. 

Alicia has been very 
happy at Ventnor, too; 








the bathing is excellent, and 
she has found a pretty blonde 
English girl to tramp and swim 
and play tennis with, a com- 
panionship she very much appre- 
ciates, since all the children at 
Cowes were small—cunning 
things in short, frilly skirts; they 
looked precisely like the illustra- 
tions in Punch. The weather has 
been more than fine; a hot sun, a 
cool breeze, and a sea like azure 
silk shot with silver. This after- 
noon it is so calm that it resembles 
a carpet of deepest blue stretching 
to the distant horizon, and even 
on the few stormy days we have 
had, when I took to my bed with 
a cold, I was happy just to lie 
there and watch the surf breaking 
on the white cliffs of Steep Hill 
Cove. How I shall miss it once | 
am home again, and shut in by 
the mountains! | don’t want to 
go to Heaven if ‘there shall be no 
more sea,’ and | only hope the 
cathedrals will console me when 
I am at Winchester and Salisbury. 
We are leaving, most regretfully, 
in a few days, and | do want to 
thank you again for insisting that 
we should come here first of all. 
Yours sincerely, very! 
Alice. 

P. S. Oh, joy! The roundabout 
chair is mine! I’ve just heard, and 
I could n’t resist opening your let- 
ter to tell you. Already, in imagi- 
nation, I have placed 
it a dozen different 
ways, but I think it’s 
going to live in the par- 
lor bedroom. 
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WARM AIR GENERATOR | 
(Trade Mark Registered) | 
306 JAMES STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. | 

















THE ROUNDABOUT CHAIR, 
| CALLED A BARBER’S CHAIR IN 


Sales Offices: 
Boston—New York 
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Dealers: 
Principal Cities 








THE ISLE OF WIGHT. IN THE 

PHOTOGRAPH THE LEGS SEEM 

HEAVIER THAN THEY REALLY 
ARE 
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‘Roofs in perfect <i 


color harmony 


1926 
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Today thousands are asking 


Tilered, antique brown, and heather purple, is a 
pleasing combination for a white colonial home 


“What Color for My Roof ?” 


Here is an answer to this most important question—a way 
to choose exactly the color that will look best on YOUR home 


Fo the roof of your particular home 
there is one most fitting color. 
A color that will harmonize most pleas- 
ingly with its walls, trim and architectural 
style. Acolor that will carry its character 
and charm from eaves to ridgepole. 
Perhaps it’s Weathered Brown. Or it 
may be Opal, or Dusk Blue, or Onyx— 
or any one of the distinctive Richardson 
colorings, permanently fixed in slate. 


How you can decide 


Thousands, like you, have asked us how 
to choose. Now a way is offered you—a 
way toselect, with absolute assurance, the 
perfect color scheme for your own house. 
Send for the new booklet, What Color 
for the Roof? It contains page after page of 
interesting homes, showing pleasing color 
combinations of body, trim, and roof. 
With the booklet you will receive the 
Richardson Harmonizer. This fascinating 


device enables you to see the effect of 108 
different color combinations. It will show 
you in advance how any Multicrome roof 
will look upon your house. 

Before you build or re-roof be sure to 
send for these valuable guides. They are 
offered at less than cost—25 cents forboth. 


Where to see the new colors 


Your nearest dealer in building materials 
can show you Richardson Multicrome 
Roofs in a range and beauty of color never 
before obtainable at moderate cost. 

He will show you, too, why the points 
mentioned in the panel at the right make 
the beauty of these roofs so /asting. 


The RICHARDSON COMPANY 


Lockland (Cincinnati) Ohio 
250 W. 57th St., New York City « Chicago ~« Atlanta 
New Orleans « Dallas « 63 Albany St., Cambridge (Boston) 
Pacific Coast Distributor 
ZELLERBACH PAPER CO., San Francisco 














50% THICKER THAN 
THE ORDINARY ROOF 


The Richardson Multicrome roof 
is built of Super-Giant Shingles 
—extra large, extra heavy. Its 
50% greater thickness adds both 
beauty of texture and years of 
endurance. Its base is sturdy, 
long-fibre Richardson felt. 

Its waterproofing is Viskalt— 
99-8% pure bitumen, especially 
vacuum-processed. Its surface is 
slate inclose, overlapping flakes 
—further protection against 
weather and fire. 

This roof gives the maximum 
roof value at a moderate price 
It is less expensive than slate, 
tile or asbestos, and approxi- 
mates in price ordinary wood 
shingles. It is economical to lay 
and equally good for new or 

over-the-old-roof jobs. 














RICHARDSON ROOFING 





Colorful Multi- 
crome Roofs— 
everywhere they 
are lending charm 
to American homes 
at moderate cost 


MAIL THIS COUPON 





The Richardson Company, 


booklet and Harmonizer 


Name 


Street 
| i — 


Dept. 47-A, Lockland, Ohio. 
Enclosed find 25c (stamps or wrapped coin) for your new 


Deaters: Write us 
about securing the 
Richardson franchise 
z for your territory 





© 1926, The Richardson Company 












FLOOR should be two 
things in a modern home. 
First, a thing of beauty in itself, 
a part of a carefully thought-out 
scheme of room decoration. 
Second,abackground forbeauti- 
ful furnishings, such as rugs, 
furniture, hangings,—harmon- 
izing all, and giving dignity and 
stability to the whole. 


Inherent beauty 
Nature’s own artistry, expressed 
in characteristic oak graining, 


and the flash of quartered rays, 


THE 


ecoration 


and 


ackgroun 
~both / 


is emphasized in dancing light 
and shade, and made perma- 
nent in Bruce oak flooring. 


The right foundation 


In either natural coloration, or 
modern color finishes, to con- 
form to room appointments, 
Bruce Oak flooring is the cor- 
rect background for Orientals. 
Harmony is at once established, 
and the effect of the interior im- 
mediately enriched. Let us tell 
you about the beauty, comfort, 
and economyofBruceoak floors. 
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LARGEST MAKERS OF OAK FLOORING IN THE WORLD 








HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








Bruce oak flooring may be laid 
over old fashioned worn floors 
in your present home, with little 
inconvenience and at slight cost. 

















These views show the exterior and interior rooms 
in the home of M. E. Meecham, President Good- 
fellow Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo, Walter Rielau, 
St. Louis, Flooring Contractor. 









































There is a grade of Bruce Oak Flooring to come within the estimate 
set for each room. All grades are equally sound and enduring. 














attractiveness of Bruce oak flooring. The ease with which 
it may be kept clean and bright; the enduring qualities; 
value added to your home; appropriate use of vari- 
land widths, with practical suggestions for different 
effects which may be obtained from color 
interesting facts, fully illustrated. Write 


(9: book tells you about the convenience, economy and 
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SEVEN AGEs OF HoME 
(Continued from page 43) 


itself? However, what did she 
want a light for, anyway? Had 
the embers gone out? And even if 
they had, it would be easier to 
borrow a coal or two, in the fire- 
shovel, from Mistress Page. 

Evidently they hadn't 
out —as they almost never did. 
For when Darby poked around in 
the grey ashes he turned up quite 
a little bed of them. And, with a 
fresh fagot or two and the help of 
the bellows, they soon had a cosy 


gone 


fire going. 

Joan filled the kettle from the 
bucket, hung the former on the 
crane, sent their small son out 
with the latter to refill it at the 
well; and, preparatory to setting 
the table, took stock of the things 
on the dresser. 

There was a set of square 
wooden — ‘trenchers,’ Darby call- 
ed them, with round hollows in 
the centres and small wells at 
the side, for salt. There were pew- 
ter platters and mugs, and a few 
coarse earthenware pitchers and 
jugs. The only real ‘china’ she 
found that looked at all suitable 
to grace a breakfast table was a 
couple of pieces of Delft ware. But 
when she started to take them 
down, her mother-in-law forbade 
— reminding her that they were 
Nancy’s, a gift from a rich uncle 
in the city, and no one else in the 
village had so much as a ‘salt’ in 
that foreign ware. 

But by this time the kettle was 
singing. And now, thought Joan, 
— in pleasant anticipation,— now 
for the coffee. 

‘Coffee?’ echoed the mother, 
making a mouth over the strange 
word. And what might that be? 
And where had the wench come 
by it? Was it something else new 
that Sir Wat Raleigh had brought 
back from the Americas, along 
with his tobacco and potatoes? 

Then maybe there was tea? 
suggested Joan, timidly. 

But evidently that had meant 
as little to the mother as had the 
idea of coffee — save that it sent 
her hurrying out after Darby, 
about Joan’s mental condition. 

‘No tea! No coffee!’ repeated 
Joan to herself, with keen disap- 
pointment, as she hunted through 
the larder. Then what indeed did 
they drink for breakfast? Why, 
there wasn’t even any sugar! 
There was honey, to be sure, and 
raisins, and currants — to stick in 
puddings and buns. But even 
then, how could they do without 
sugar? There was food in plenty: 
eggs and milk and butter, yeast 
and flour and salt —she could 
have made buns if she had known 
in time. And overhead was a rack 





heavily loaded with flitches of 
brown bacon, suggestive of the 
smoke that was curling out under 
the broad lintel of the fireplace. 
Here was food enough, indeed; 
but what, she repeated again, 
could she give them to drink? 
When Joan turned to ask the 
mother, the latter was gone. 
Darby was gone. All were gone 
as people and things do go only in 
dreams. And what more, 
night was coming on — and Joan 
still impelled by the necessity of 
finding out what to give them all 
to drink for breakfast. 


was 


She could telephone Cousin 
Kate, she thought, across the 
other side of the village — until 


she remembered that there would 
n’t be any telephone. She could 
drop a letter in the pillar-box — 
until she bethought herself that 
postal service, too, was a product 
of the nineteenth century. Well, 
she decided, in exasperation, she 
could call a taxi at least, and go 
there herself. That would be the 
best way, on a rainy night like the 
present. But the next instant she 
laughed at the absurdity of the 
idea, as she would have laughed 
at the thought of a street-car, or a 
train. And she ’d far rather walk 
than bump along in the horse- 
drawn springless cart that they 
did have. In fact, she would in- 
deed walk! 

Joan could find no rubbers — 
only a queer pair of wooden 
pattens on which, as she set out, 
she had the greatest difficulty in 
clumping along, particularly as 
the village street was paved with 
stone blocks, and there were no 
sidewalks to use. 

It was pitch dark — dark as 
only an overcast night could be, 
and there were no street lights — 
and she had neglected to bring a 
lantern. She had forgotten, too, 
that the sewers —or kennels — 
ran on top of the ground on each 
side of the narrow roadway. 

By great good fortune, a lum- 
bering coach came by; and Joan 
was glad to hurry along behind in 
the flickering light cast by the 
links that accompanied it, im- 
agining all kinds of ruffians who 
might leap out at her from the 
darker alleys either side. The rain 
drove almost through her gar- 
ments, heavy as they were, and the 
wind, blowing on them, chilled her 
to the bone. The clumsy pattens 
grew more and more unwieldy, 
slipping off the polished round 
heads of the paving blocks. 

She stubbed one of them against 
a particularly high block, lost her 
balance, regained it again, slipped 
a second time — and finally went 
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FOIL THE FIRE FIEND 


OTHING is more pathetic than the 

grisly skeleton of a home destroyed 
by fire. All the intimate, happy things 
cherished for their sweet associations re- 
duced to little heaps of smouldering ashes. 
Insurance can never cover that. 

Prevent the fire. Build the walls of your 
home of material that can’t burn. Natco 
Hollow Tile 
little, if any, more than wood. And it is 


Construction costs very 


not only Permanent but also comfortable 


and economical. 


Our free book— 
“Natco Homes"’— 
shows many such 
houses. Write for a 
copy. 








NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 
1120 Fulton Building + Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NATCO 


HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 
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HARDWOOD? 
Yes~ but which one? 


HEN it comes to hardness, perhaps you 
did not know that Maple outwears stone. 
This tough-fibred, tight-grained flooring simply 
polishes under the friction that turns stone into 
gritty dust. Maple is the floor for wear, in homes 
or offices, stores or factories, clubs or apartments. 


But how about beauty? Maple, again, meets the 
need with a color like captive daylight, or if you 
wish the darker tones, Beech and Birch open to 
you all the colors of heart’s desire. 


Be sure that your floor, if stained, is free from 
fibrous ridges, by making that floor of smooth- 
grained Beech or Birch. 


This is a trio of flooring woods well worth 
knowing. Made from the climate-hardened, slow- 
growth timber of the Great Lakes region, they 
give you hardwood at its finest, in strength, uni- 
formity, beauty and wear. 


Write the MFMA Library 


One of the principal functions of this Association is to 
spread correct information regarding Maple, Beech and 
Birch for floors. Our files contain many interesting 
folders, pamphlets and booklets such as 


**Color Harmony in Floors” 

** How to Layand Finish Maple, Beech and Birch Floors?’ 
“Three Native Hardwoods of Sterling Worth’? 
and 
** The Floors for your Home’’ 


Write for these booklets, they are free. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1045 Stock Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinois 





Guaranteed Floorings 


Theletters MF MA on Maple, Beech 
or Birch flooring signify that the floor- 
A 4 b 





| 
manufacturing and grading rules 
which economically conserve every 
ing is dard and g y particle of these remarkable woods. 
the Maple Flooring Manufacturers This trade-mark is for your protec- 
Association, whose members must tion. Look for it 
attain and maintain the highest stand- on the flooring M FMA 


ards of manufacture and adhere to you buy. 








‘Floor:withMaple 


Beech or Birch 
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SEVEN AGEs OF HoME 
(Continued from page 85) 


pitching headlong, straight for the 
noisome kennel — 


OAN awoke with a start, cold 

and shivering, in their own 
room in Petcong, New Jersey. 
The covers were thrown back as 
she herself had left them; and the 
temperature of the room had 
fallen almost to the freezing-point 
— for the oil burner had ceased to 
operate. Evidently it had flooded 
again, as it had on_ previous 


him of this fact; and as he got up 
and struggled into his bathrobe 
and slippers, she plugged in the 
warming pad and pulled up both 
the blankets and the down quilt. 
As she did so, she could hear her 
husband snap on the three-way 
switch and shuffle off down the 
cold stairs —and on down the 
cellar stairs — and back into the 
heater-room. 

‘After all,’ she thought, the 
dream still vivid in her memory, 


occasions. ‘I suppose | could have gone 
Rousing Darby, she apprised myself!’ 
or 


UNKNOWN ITALIAN GARDENS 


(Continued from page 50) 


balustrades, and other forms of 
carved stone. 

An old walled garden, enclosed 
on one side by the eastern end of 
the house, was also redecorated 
and enlarged by Cardinal Cap- 
poni. The walls enclosing two of 
the remaining sides, divided into 
panels by pilasters, were incrusted 
with bands of rusticated stonework. 
Marble busts and urns were placed 
on top of the posts, the gateways 
were elaborately redecorated, and 
ornate wrought-iron grilles re- 
placed those designed along sim- 
pler lines. On the eastern bound- 
ary the lemon house, without 


which no Italian garden would be 
considered complete, was veneered 
with a mosaic of many-colored 
shells and pebbles, laid in in- 
patterns, and 


tricate forming 


niches for busts, no longer there. 
The layout of the ground might 
well belong to an earlier date. 
It is divided into quarters edged 
by a low stone coping. In the 
centre is a fountain and benches. 
The beds, slightly raised above 
the paths, are planted with 
ancient espaliers and standard 
fruit trees, with a sprinkling of 
unpretentious flowers that have a 
pleasingly rustic and homelike ap- 
pearance. 

Since the baroque style is again 
all the rage for Italian gardens, 
doubtless it will soon become 
popular in America — and it is at 
least worthy of careful examina- 
tion. In Florence’ are endless 
opportunities to observe how the 
austere outlines of the early 
Renaissance melted into the curv- 





THE CHARMING OPEN-AIR THEATRE IN MINIATURE, ORNAMENTED 
WITH GAY VENETIAN STATUES. GLOBE-SHAPED EVERGREENS SIMULATE 
THE FOOTLIGHTS 
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Win-Dor Standard 
Operators 
A slight downward pres- 
sure on the handle releases 
automatic catch and per- 
mits swinging the case- 
ment bya short, easy move- 
ment of the handle to the 
right or left. Handles are 
detached or permanently 
attached, as desired. 





Operator 


The de luxe solution of the 
inside screen problem and 
the most desirable with 
metal screens. 

The Flush Operator works 
on the same simple, effec- 
tive principle as the sur- 
face type, shown above, but 
pivot is countersunk flush 
into window stool, thus 
eliminating the cutting of 
screen frame. This permits 
using metal frame screens 
without filler-strips and 
leaves no hardware pro- 
jecting inside the screen. 

















Win-Dor Screen 
Fasteners 


The rigid clip (A) is attach- 
ed by two screws to the 
under surface of the top of 
the window frameasshown 
in the illustration at the 
right. Two screws are in- 
serted in the sides of the 
frame, about a third of the 
way up from the sill. The 
two pull clips (C) are then 
attached to side members 
of the screen frame by 
means of small screws, at 
such a distance from the 
topedgeof thescreenframe 
that they will center on the 
serews in the sides of the 
window frame, when the 
screen is inserted. The 
angle of each pull clip then 
extends over the edge of 
the sereen, and the groove 
ineach acts asa spring clip, 
settling over the window 
frame screws. To insert 
screen, simply slide the top 
under’the rigid topclip and 
snap the screen into se- 
cured position by pressing 
over the side frame screw 
heads. 

The windowframescrews 
may be slightly unscrewed 
when required, to compen- 
Sate for shrinkage or wear. 





Win- Dor Stays 
For use where screws 
are not necessary 


To operate the Win-Dor 
Stay simply lift up slightly 
on finger lift. This releases 
the automatic catch and 
permits the window to be 
swung to any desired posi- 
tion without using both 
hands, There it is held firm 
by the catch, which oper- 
ates automatically when 
the finger lift is released. 
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Have “Win-Dor” Convenience with your Wood or Metal Casements 


OTHING has done more to make case- 

ment windows the popular windows of 
today than ““Win-Dor” operators. They have 
added perfect convenience to the superior 
beauty of casements over old-fashioned 
double-hung sash. A quick, easy move of ycur 
hand—and your casement is opened or shut 
—without opening the screen. 

Now you can have Win-Dor convenience 
with the popular metal casements as well as 
wood. Any casement but friction-hinged case- 
ments may be easily equipped [on new work} 
with Win-Dor cperators. Leading metal case- 
ment manufacturers are glad to furnish Win- 
Dor equipment when specified. 

Picture the charming casements in your 
home; you wish more ventilation or less; step 
to the window and insert the little handle 
that hangs handy on the frame behind the 
drapes. A slight downward pressure and 
short, easy swing of the handle to the right 
or left releases the automatic lock—and your 
casement is swung to the position you desire 
and relocked securely there. Or if you wish, 
the handles may be permanently attached 
when the operators are installed. 


Here is perfect convenience—the comfort- 
charm of casements that has popularized 
their use. 

And now “Casement Hardware Head- 
quarters” has added another touch of prac- 
tical convenience to casements—-“*Win-Dor” 


Clip it and use it at once so that you may 
have this help in time to use it. 


The Casement Hardware Co. 
225 Pelouze Bldg. - - Chicago, Ill. 
“Casement Hardware Headquarters 
for Twenty Years” 
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Screen Fasteners. Attractive, simple little fas- mane pry a 
teners that hold screens better, cost much less ; o* 
: YOU PLAN .,® go 
than hinge screen hardware, and act as re IT’S e* 4 
moving lifts as well, when screens are moved FREE Ps a ot 
for washing windows. They are described in iia ie oo ce 
the column at the left. \ ‘You Ought to know Ps yo” or ot 
about Casement Linares o* ee oo » 
* * & &* ot" yw ot ow o> 
‘ °° o of uo” 
Casement windows are what ‘everybody's ‘i oP Ht 
having” nowadays, and as you can see there ry So oe O 
are several things you should know about ¢@ oo gegse i 
them before you plan your windows. To. ¢® oo et ye Pad ee 
as ‘ : sae * ce oe rae Re & 
assist you we will gladly mail you a copy o\* £40 > 
N 


of our now famous little book, “Things 
You Ought to Know About Casement % 


Windows” — formerly sold, but now free®, 


to you on request for Win-Dor literature. 
The coupon here will bring you this val- 
uable book of information. 
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Screen Your New 
Home With Jersey 


EADERS of House Beautiful build for permanence. They 
build for comfort and convenience. They build a home 

that is beautiful to see. 
Jersey Copper Screen Cloth meets these requirements. No 
screen cloth can be more lasting, add more to your perma- 
nent comfort, or look better than Jersey. 
Jersey Copper Insect Screen Cloth /asts because it is made 
of copper 99.8% pure. Hence, unlike so-called bronze 
cloths, every wire is uniform in composition. It cannot 
rust and will not disintegrate. 
Jersey is the only screen cloth on the market woven from 
copper wire made by the special Roebling process. In stiff- 
ness and tensile strength the cloth is comparable to steel. 
Jersey Copper Screen Cloth, 16 mesh, is a true insect screen 
cloth. The wires are spaced uniformly and it keeps out 
mosquitoes and other small insects as well as flies. In fact, 
16 mesh is recommended by the U. S. Public Health 
Service. 
Jersey is made in both bright and dark finish. But most 
home owners prefer the latter, because it 
goes through no weathering process, is as 
nearly invisible as a screen cloth can be, and 
stays that way. 
Jersey can be obtained from many of the bet- 
ter hardware merchants and manufacturers 
of custom-made screens. If you cannot read- 
ily locate a distributor, write us. We will 
tell you where you can get it and send you a 
booklet which you will find worth reading. 





THE NEW JERSEY WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 
630 South Broad Street 
New Jersey 


’* and Get It 


Trenton 


Order “Only Jersey 


JERSEY 


Copper Screen Cloth 


Made of Copper 99.8% Pure 


HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL 
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UNKNowN ITALIAN GARDENS 
(Continued from page 86) 


ing contours and somewhat spe- 
cious ornamentation of the ba- 
roque period. Many are the 
villas of almost flamboyant ap- 
pearance containing grottoes of 


spongy stonework clothed with 
maidenhair ferns, statues with 


fluttering draperies, and fantastic 
mosaics executed in shells and 
pebbles of contrasting colors. 
Plain surfaces are seldom toler- 
ated. Even the stucco on the 
walls has patterns scratched over 
the surface. The Renaissance 
pursued its way with slow and 
stately steps while the baroque 
danced capriciously across the 
stage. The Boboli Gardens will 
furnish a wealth of information 
on these styles. Much also can be 
obtained at such well-known and 
easily accessible villas as Poggio a 


Caiano, Castello, and Petroja, 
besides the privately owned Vil- 
las Medici and Strong, at Fiesole, 


and Tatti and Gamberaia, at 
Settignano. Cigliano, at San 
Casciano in the Val di Pesa 


between Florence and Siena, has 
some interesting baroque fea- 
tures, but it 1s not often shown to 
strangers. 

One of the most complete 
seventeenth century gardens ts at 
the Villa Giuccardini, or Corsi- 
Salviati, in a village named Sesto, 
The aviary is unusually spacious, 
and there are other good archi- 
tectural features. Outside the 
formal enclosure in all these villas 
are groups of trees that form a 
bosco, or grove, allowed to run 
wild, thus bringing out the con- 
trast between art and nature. 
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THe Cotor Equation in Home DecoraTIOn 
(Continued from page 54) 


spent not a little time in that most 
fascinating of all pursuits, the col- 
lection of Colonial relics, has gath- 
ered about her a number of rare 
and delightful pieces, some bearing 
the earmarks of the early English 
craftsmen, as well as those equally 
winsome reminders of farmhouse 
days in New England, which lend 
such a sweet and wholesome at- 
mosphere to the surroundings. 
The value of old-time furnish- 
ings is of a more or less complex 


character, for they supply some- 
thing more than an air of quaint 
charm. We are all the product of 
inherited traditions, and the furni- 
ture of the Colonial period is 
bound up in the history and cus- 
toms of the times, along with our 
American ideals, to the end that 
in association with a pleasing color 
harmony they add a peculiar dis- 
tinction to any environment. 
Anything of a pictorial charac- 
ter recalling the romance of the 


Wi ARON AONE ARIAT a 


QUAINT OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE IN SHERATON STYLE IN 





THE 


DINING-ROOM AT FIRST GLANCE STRIKES THE MOST DOMINANT 


NOTE, BUT THE 


YELLOW GAUZE 
SUN SEEMS ALWAYS TO SHINE, AND THE GAY CHINTZ OF CHAIR 


CURTAINS THROUGH WHICH THE 


COVER AND VALANCE, GREEN WITH CLUSTERED GROUPS OF FRUI ry 
ARE THE PREVAILING INFLUENCES 
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KITCHEN MAIL 
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The above Kitchen Maid Combination includes six distinct units 
yet note its complete and finished appearance 


No matter how it is designed— 
your kitchen can be equipped with these Units 


Whether your kitchen is large or small 
—whether its walls are wide or narrow 
—no matter how it is designed—you 
can give it the modern beauty and con- 
venience of Kitchen Maid Units. 


These units may be set all against one 
wall, as shown above—or you can sep- 
arate them in different parts of the 
kitchen. Whatever way you arrange 
them —each unit or any group is 
complete, attractive and finished in 
appearance. 


Because they are an outstanding ex- 
ample of fine cabinet-craftsmanship— 
because of their sanitary inside rounded 
corners and smooth-surface doors— 
because of the space and time they 
save—Kitchen Maid Units have been 
chosen for many of America’s finest 
homes and apartments. Yet they cost 
no more than old-fashioned cupboards. 
Why not have them in your kitchen? 


Mail the coupon for interesting new 
catalogue and full information. 


WASMUTH- ENDICOTT COMPANY, ANDREWS, INDIANA 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 











THE PULMANOOK — consisting 
of folding table and chairs. When 
not in use these fold out of the 
way, leaving the space open for 
ironing or other purposes. The 
Pulmanook, with two chairs, may 
be used ina corner of the kitchen. 
Or it can be installed, with four 
chairs, in a special breakfast al- 
cove. However used, the Pul- 
manook is convenient, comfort- 
able and attractive. 





WASMUTH-ENDICOTT CO. 
1101 Snowden St., Andrews, Ind. 
In Canada: Waterloo, Ontario. 
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Please send me information 
regarding the units checked: 

0) Pulmanook, consisting of table 
and 4 seats folding into wall. 
For alcove 2 for any kitchen 
corner. 

0 Combination 210-X, with re- 
frigerator, consisting of cabi- 
net, broom closet, dish closet, 
and linen cupboards to set 
against wall. 

0 In-A-Wall Ironing Board, fold- 
ing into wall when not in use. 
Broom Closet, to set in any 
kitchen Q; to be built into 
wall OD. 

0 Dish Closets, Linen Cupboards, 
to be set inQ; to be built in D. 


D2 In-A-Wall Telephone Seat. 
C0 Kitchen Maid Kitchen Cabinet. 


0 Divider Cupboards, to be used 
to separate breakfast room 
from kitchen. 

D Refrigerator. 


Name. 
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YALE 


44 AUTOMATIC 


Deadlatch does automatically what 
you forget to do manually. 
It automatically deadlocks the door — the 
moment the door is closed. 


This Yale Deadlatch combines the convenience 
of the ordinary springlatch bolt with the security 
of the deadbolt. Automatic in action, the bolt 
when thrown reaches into the strike almost 
double the usual distance, and in addition is 


deadlocked in place. 


The Yale 44 Automatic Deadlatch is particu- 
larly suitable for front entrance doors. The brass 
color finish makes it attractive in appearance and 
the automatic double-throw latch bolt gives it 
great security, proof against end pressure and 
tampering. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 
Yale Marked is Yale Made 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 






































Tue Cotor Equation IN Home Decoration 
(Continued from page 88) 


sea and old sailing-days, so in- 
tegrally a part of early Colonial 
life, is of great import decora- 
tively, such for example as the 
overmantel painting of an early 
American ‘ocean — greyhound,’ 
whose viridity repeats the color 
to which the carpet and draperies 
are keyed. 

In keeping with the spirit of the 
times, and forming an interesting 
color contrast, are the fire-screen 
of embroidered crewelwork and 
the floral painting on the wall. 
The latter, framed in old gilt, 
traced over its surface by a chaste 
and delicate motif in gold leaf, 
enhances the effect of primitive 
simplicity, as do also the lovely late 
eighteenth century scrutoire, the 
comb-back rockers, Queen Anne 
mirror, and the engaging qualities 
of the Sunderland and Liverpool 
jugs on mantel and shelf. 

The library is a most delightful 
retreat where a booklover, if he 
be also a true lover of the Colonial, 
will, in spite of Bulwer-Lytton’s 
warning ‘there is no Past so long 
as Books shall live,’ inevitably 
react to the ingratiating charm of 
the furnishings of other days. 

The more sombre background 
of many books acts as a foil for the 
chintz at the windows. Over the 
surface of the fabric brilliant birds 
of paradise flaunt their gay 
plumage, and the plain orange 
chintz with which the curtains are 
bound accentuates the predom- 
inating color. The overstuffed 
chair, done in a fascinating weave 
of orange-and-blue stripe, and 
the burnt orange of the parchment 
shades combine to pull the dec- 
orative scheme together. 


The old ship-model lends an 
element of wistful charm to its 
surroundings, telling as it does of 
the mystery of the sea and of the 
time when our ships sailed to far 
ports and came back laden with 
rich treasures of the Orient. An 
unusually fine Chippendale arm- 
chair lends dignity and substance 
to the setting and is otherwise 
interesting as indicative of the 
Dutch style, which was built to 
accommodate the voluminous 
dresses then in vogue. Particu- 
larly engaging is the haircloth 
seat with floral wreath in crewels. 

It is the decorator’s contention, 
and she has psychologists to sup- 
port her theory, that of all the 
rooms in the house the dining- 
room most needs the inspiration of 
gay color. So, in this one she 
produced the effect of bottled 
sunlight, and even on a dark day 
the sun seems to filter through the 
curtains of pale yellow gauze. 

This room, with its old English 
furniture in Sheraton style, is 
distinguished by the same friendly 
spirit that marks the rest. Accen- 
tuating the luminous quality of 
the window curtains is the cap- 
tivating green chintz of chair 
cover and valance, scattered over 
with clusters of small fruits, yellow 
predominating. 

Other equally intriguing color- 
effects are wrought into the dec- 
orative treatment of the house, 
and always there is the dominant 
factor of radiant chintz to corre- 
late the scheme and secure that 
pleasing association of color and 
equipment which alone makes for 
rest and repose, without which 
a house, is not a home. 


Hossies 
(Continued from page 53) 


and beautiful works, we call the 
men who possess them versatile. 

It has always seemed to me that 
it would be an admirable thing 
for any architect, and especially 
an architect of homes, to cultivate 
the hobby of versatility or flexi- 
bility in design — and this for his 
own good as well as for the more 
important good of his clients. If 
an architect, year after year, de- 
signs house after house for various 
kinds of men and women — 
houses which are all readily recog- 
nized by even the most casual ob- 
server as the work of Pete Smith, 
architect, then he has failed of his 


purpose. He has not gone into his 
clients’ tastes, their characters, 
their lives, nor their intimate 
ideals of what their own particular 
homes should be. Without sacri- 
ficing an iota of his own individual- 
ity, an architect can and should 
study his client and pull out from 
him, by main force if necessary, 
his tastes, his ideas of living, — 
be they simple or grand, — for it 
is absolutely true that in nine out 
of ten cases a client has a precon- 
ceived and decidedly worth-while 
idea of what his home is to look 
like. If he has n’t, his wife has. 

I do not mean for a moment 
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Quality wiring-tor permanent comfort 


VEN people who know how important it is to plan a com- 
plete wiring installation sometimes forget that they must 
look to the quality of the materials inside the walls, too. For 





If you are planning elec- 















| trical wiring,ask your elec- comfort and convenience, it is important to have enough outlets 

trical contractor for the ‘ er : 

illustrated book, ‘The and switches. And it is just as important to have those outlets 

alee v4 entiee and switches—and the hidden wiring back of them—of quality 
ae to last as long as the house. That is why it pays, always, to 


General Electric Company have a G-E Wiring System throughout. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


A G-E Wiring System means complete wiring. But it means 
more than that. It means knowing that every detail of the 
wiring material from cellar to roof bears the G-E mark of quality. 
It may cost a few dollars more—but it saves many dollars in 
the end. When materials are to be hidden under lath and plas- 
ter, you want to be sure they are put in to stay. 


IRING SYSTEM 


i " —for lifetime SCVUICE 
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EXTERIOR TRIM 
PORCHES 
GUTTERS 
PERGOLAS 
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WESTERN RED 
CEDAR IS THE 
OUTSIDE WOOD 


WESTERN RED CEDAR is the “Outside Wood” 
because: 

1. It offers exceptional resistance to rot and is un- 
usually sanitary as it is proof against insect attack. 
Durability officially rated as 125 to 175 compared with 
white oak taken as 100. 

2. It will not shrink, warp nor twist; it “stays put.” 

3. It is easy to work and to handle. 

4. It does not contain resin or pitch; it takes enamel 
or paint readily and holds either wonderfully well. 

5. Its soft, smooth texture and fine, even grain lend it 
marked beauty of appearance. 

For all outside uses WESTERN RED CEDAR is 
worth more than it costs. It effects definite, tangible 
savings. Write today for a copy of “Preserving the 
Charm of the Pergola.” Free on request. 





RED CEDAR LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
4049 Stuart Building, Seattle, Washington 


The Mark Below Is On Every Bundle 


ARed Cedar 


“The Wood That Nature Armed Against Decay” 








Red Cedar Lumber Manufacturers’ Assn., ] 

4049 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Wash. } 
Please send me, without obligation, a 

copy of your booklet, “Preserving the Charm / 

of the Pergola.” 
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Hossigs 
(Continued from page go) 





that an architect should give up 
sound principles of design to 
another’s mediocre whims or 
fancies, but I do mean that if 
these whims, fancies or ideas have 
merit, and they usually have, it is 
the architect’s duty to use them 
to their full extent and embody 
them in his design. 

The houses illustrated have 
been selected more or less at ran- 
dom from a group all within a 
stone’s throw from one another, 
and | happen to know that without 
exception the various designs 
grew, not from any architect’s 
desire to be ‘different,’ but rather 
from a study of the clients’ tastes 
and desires and a sincere attempt 
to interpret them. A conscious 
effort on the part of the architect 
to be different or original will most 
always result in obvious affecta- 
tion. 

The flat-roofed house came 
about for the simple reason that 
the clients had always wanted 
a flat-roofed house, and a free 
treatment of the Georgian was the 
result. As for the Norman ex- 
terior, there were several sketches 
made, all more or less unsatisfac- 
tory until it developed that the 
client’s wife was cherishing a pho- 
tograph of an excellent exterior 
in stone and plaster, cut from a 
magazine, which she was modestly 
witholding from the architect. 
When this was produced, all was 
well. 

The little studio-house grew 
naturally and most admirably 
from the architect’s pencil, for 
the owner’s wife is a painter and 
the house was designed around 
a two-story studio with stone floor, 
balcony, and long windows. Sin- 
cerity is expressed in every line of it. 

Again, British antecedents and 


Clark &* Walcott, Archites 
WE DID N'T CALL THIS HOUSE ITALIAN UNTIL THE PLANS WERE 
COMPLETED 


a love for all English country- 
house architecture was sufficient 
reason for working up this good 
old style into the English cottage 
type, using common brick for the 
walls and small slate, laid irregu- 
larly, for the roof. 

The Italian house was evolved 
out of the owner’s sentiment for 
the breadth and freedom of the 
Southwest plains. We did n’t call 


it Italian or anything else until the 


drawings were completed. Then, 
to jump from Latin to Anglo- 
Saxon design, no one visiting the 
rambling plaster and half-timbered 
English house would doubt but 
that its occupants belong in it and 
enjoy life under its roof. 

Architectural environment cre- 
ates a definite impression — good 
or bad, conscious or unconscious, 
but nevertheless an impression 
— upon the minds of those com- 
ing into contact with it. Often 
people cannot express this im- 
pression, beyond saying ‘there 
is a something about that house 
that gets me.” When pinned down, 
they fall back upon a detail: a 
doorway, the color of the roof, or 
some minor and insignificant part 
of the composition, not realizing 
that it is the general character and 
style of the building which is a 
fitting expression of their own in- 
dividuality, be it reminiscent o! 
English, French, Colonial, Span- 
ish, Italian, or what not. 

Architecture is as flexible as 
music in expressing human qual- 
ities and emotions. A house ma\ 
be sombre or it may be gay, it ma\ 
be quiet or it may be restless, 
chaste or vulgar, formal and cere- 
monious or light and_ frivolous, 
natural or affected, good or bad; 
but, in the name of all the gods of 
good taste, let it be sincere. 
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Write for the Higgin 
Weatherstrip book. 
It’s free. 


| | LYKER Radiator Furniture 

has become a national need 
in good homes—not alone 
because it adds beauty and dis- 
| tinction with artistic conceal- 
| ment of heating radiators; but 
also because each separate 
|| cabinet adds its full part in 
the house atmosphere 
healthfully moist and 
of walls and 
from drydust currents.Soldonly 
by leading storesand decorators. 


| SCHLEICHER, Inc, (Dept. }-3) GARY, INDIANA | 
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Every well ordered home can 
afford SLYKER Radiator Fur- 
niture. Simple to install, eco- 
nomical and necessary. Made i} 
in three distinct styles (Rod 





Grille shown above.) 


Made of special furniture steel 
finished for life-time service in 
six coats of oil enamel, each 
baked on. Shades of Mahogany, 
Walnut, Ivory or White. | | 
Write for booklet and other | | 
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When you build 
in Spring 


It’s to be a real home — beautiful — roomy — warm. 
And tight against Winter’s weather. Because you're 
going to give that new heating plant a real chance. 
You'll not ask it to heat cold air slipping in while 
air already warmed slips out. Higgin All-Metal 
Weatherstrips will go on every door and window as 
you build, insuring a warm, cozy home — tight 
against dust and soot. 
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ALL METAL 
WEATHER STRIPS 





THE HIGGIN MFG. CO., 


503 Washington St., Newport, Ky. 
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WEEDS IN THE GARDEN 


(Continued from page 55) 


Weeds in walks and drives can 
be destroyed by an application of 
caustic potash. If this is put on in 
May they should need no more 
attention during the season. Care 
should be taken not to touch the 
caustic potash with the hands or to 
drop it on any of the plants. It 
can best be put on with an old 
wooden spoon, as it destroys any 
metal with which it comes in 
contact. A salt prep- 
aration or a com- 
mercial weed-killer 
is also efficacious. 

Where vegetables 
and flowers are 
grown, bindweeds, 
twitch grass, ladies’ 
sorrel, and sheep 
sorrel (annual, or 
perennial by running 
subterranean shoots) 
are the most difficult weeds to get 
rid of. These plants propagate 
themselves by underground stems, 
and each piece of broken stem 
forms a new plant. They should 
be cut off or pulled up as soon as 
they appear. Care should be 
taken to avoid dragging the roots 
on tools from one place to another, 
and the parts that have been 
pulled up should be carefully 
collected and burnt. Any strange 
weed that has not yet become 
established should also be burned. 
Seed that is not clean frequently 
introduces new weeds, 

The most persistent of the 
annual weeds are ragweed, shep- 
herd’s purse, pigweed, purslane, 
sheep sorrel, ladies’ sorrel, chick- 
weed, the mustards, and some 
grasses, and the wild cucumber, 
a vine that climbs over plants and 
destroys them. 

Special care should be taken to 
see that none of these go to seed, 
and their heads, at least, should 
be chopped off as soon as they 
appear. 

Weeds should be attacked as 
early as possible in the season, and 
should be destroyed before they 
get above ground, when _ they 
begin to take up a great quantity 
of food and moisture from the 
soil and air. As soon as they are 
established uprooting them does 
not destroy them, and they should 
be put on the compost heap. 

In the vegetable and cut- 
flower garden weeds perform a 
real service, since the removal of 
them enforces the stirring-up of 
the soil — a practice recommended 
by Bacon, among other direc- 
tions, for the ‘comforting of the 
spirit of the plant,’ and now 
recognized as one of the most 
important processes of intensive 
plant-production. Not only are 
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the weeds destroved, but the soil 
is put in better condition, for the 
finely broken surface acts as a 
mulch by preventing the evap- 
oration of the moisture in the 
soil, and its porous condition al- 
lows the ready entrance of food 
and moisture from the atmos- 
phere. 

Cultivation is particularly im- 
portant for the young plant, 
but should be con- 
tinued in the vege- 
table garden and 
among plants grown 
in rows, until the 
end of September. 
Many coarse grasses 
makea heavy growth 
after the end of 
August, and if al- 
lowed to get a start 
will be a serious 
problem in the following Spring. 







N the flower garden the treat- 

ment of weeds is somewhat 
different, because of the various 
types and arrangement of the 
plants. Here there are many 
perennials, frequently set close 
together, and the soil between 
them should not be disturbed 
with tools or by hand in such a 
way that the roots of the plants 
are disturbed. Peony roots are 
particularly liable to be damaged 
by this treatment, and iris roots 
are too near the surface to benefit 
by it. 

In the early Spring, when cul- 
tivation is a regular practice in 
the vegetable garden, the weeds 
in the perennial garden should 
be dug out carefully and_ thor- 
oughly with a sharp knife or 
asparagus-cutter. They are most 
easily removed at this season, but 
it is not work that should be 
entrusted to a novice who cannot 
distinguish the young weeds from 
the plants they frequently re- 
semble. 

During this season, too, the 
perennial weeds should be pried 
out of the rock garden with a 
sharp pointed tool, and any soil 
that is removed should be replaced. 

In hot dry weather, from the 
end of May to the end of August, 
it is better to cut than to pull the 
weeds in a flower garden, unless 
there has been a heavy rain or 
unless the garden is thoroughly 
watered. The plants in a border 
are more crowded than those 
grown in rows, and usually the 
pulling of weeds will disturb the 
roots of the plants and dry the 
soil around them. It will, more- 
over, provide lodgment for which 
the weed seeds are waiting. They 
will be able to germinate better 
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in the loosened soil than on a 
hard dry surface; and there are 
always a certain amount of seeds 
buried in the soil which do not 
germinate at a depth of six inches 
or more, but which are likely to 
grow when brought to the sur- 
face at this time. 

In a flower garden, however, 
the plants are likely to be near 
together, and the shade beneath 
them and the limited space tend 
to check the growth of weeds. 

It is particularly important not to 
disturb the soil in the rock garden 
from May to the end of August. 

The fight against weeds does 
not cease in the summer. It 
merely changes its form. This is 
the season during which the 
dispersal of seed should be checked; 
it is then that the annual weeds 
are doing their worst. They pro- 
duce seeds in great quantity and 
scatter them by means of wind, 
water, and animals. They should 
be snipped off close to the ground, 
which is now too dry to allow them 
to sprout much; besides, some of 
the strength of the root has been 
exhausted in the production of 
the stem and leaves. Biennials 
and annuals will die out if never 
allowed to form seed. 

If a weed is considered ‘a plant 
out of place’ a great many flowers 
must be watched carefully in case 
they become weeds. 

Phlox-tops should always be 
cut off to prevent their seeding, 
particularly as they frequently 
revert to the original magenta 
shade. These, with /ris pseud- 
acorus, some of the grasses, and 
any seeding weeds, should be 
burned in an incinerator, as they 
are all extremely pertinacious. 
The removal of the dead flow- 
ers from the plants not only pre- 
vents them from seeding, but im- 
proves their appearance, helps to 
strengthen them, prolongs the 
flowering season of some kinds, 
and causes others to have a second 
period of bloom. 

In September, unless the seed- 
ing heads of weeds and flowers 
have been kept well cut, the seed- 
lings of the early-flowering plants 
will be very abundant. Shep- 
herd’s purse, the little veronica, 
and some of the other so-called an- 
nuals will become biennial if these 
seedlings are not destroyed during 
the final weeding of the garden. 


N order to have a successful 

garden it is not only necessary to 
‘know the weeds from the flowers.’ 
The enlightened gardener must 
know the flowers from the weeds; 
and the boundary line is often 
uncertain. If Queen Anne’s lace 
and chicory and dandelions were 
rare and expensive they would 
probably be much-cherished gar- 


den plants: while other aggressive 
plants with fewer claims to beauty 
manage to preserve their social 
standing in the nursery cata- 
logues, although they could usu- 
ally be replaced by similar, but 
less trving, plants. 

Polygonum cuspidatum and the 
Kudzu vine are widely advertised 
in catalogues; they grow very 
rapidly, it is true; but once es- 
tablished the polygonum is very 
difficult to get rid of, and the 
Kudzu vine is a very coarse grower 
that should be used to obliterate 
rather than to decorate the struc- 
ture on which it climbs. If golden- 
rod is wanted in the garden it is 
wise to choose Solidago semper- 
virens, for although it seeds itself 
it does not spread by the roots. 


Many of the sunflowers have 
roots that make them a great 
nuisance in a_ flower border. 


Helianthus orgyalis and Helianthus 
grosse-serratus do not spread, 
neither does Helentum autumnale 
nor Heliopsis scabra; but they are 
inclined to be weedy in appearance 
or too large for the average 
perennial border. Coreopsis lanceo- 
lata is the best coreopsis: none 
of the others keep within bounds. 
The achilleas and goutweed spread 
badly by the roots. 


F any of the spreading plantsare 

wanted in the perennial border 
their root habits may be con- 
trolled if they are planted in a 
bottomless wooden box sunk into 
the ground, or in a drainpipe. 
The latter is better than the box, 
because it does not rot. 

Most of these plants are com- 
posites and produce seed in large 
quantities. Although some of 
them are troublesome in a border 
near the more delicate plants, they 
might be very attractive grown 
in a wild garden, or along railway 
banks, or in some of those neg- 
lected pieces of land that are the 
source of many bad weeds and a 
real annoyance to the commun- 
ities where they are found. These 
waste places might be improved by 
the introduction of those plants 
that grow rapidly and occupy 
much space without being likely 
to extend to farm or garden. Such 
exiles from the border might well 
replace the Dutch mustard, the 
Devil’s_ paint-brush, vipers-bug- 
loss, thistles, and burdocks. If a 
little time could be spent in 
checking the troublesome native 
growth, the banished plants could 
be established without much dif- 
ficulty. Then their very faults 
would become virtues, and out- 
side the garden fence they could 
flourish untroubled by that horti- 
cultural snob, the gardener, who 
dares to draw distinctions between 
plant and plant. 
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C for Beautiful Flomes 
of Enduring Worth 


Whether you are planning a mansion, a cottage, or to 
remodel an existing home, you can avert costly repairs by 
using “the Wood Eternal” for foundation sills, siding, 
cornices, porches, steps, sash, doors and all exterior trim; 
for pergolas, fences and all woodwork exposed to the 


ravages of time and weather. 
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Impervious to the rot-inducing agencies of heat, mois- 
ture, bacteria, fungus growths and contact with the soil, 
because of the natural preservative grown into the wood, 
“Tidewater” Cypress enhances property values by stopping 


depreciation at the source. 


And, its beautiful grain, ease of working, resistance to all 
tendency to warp or shrink when properly dried, com- 
bined with its ability to take and hold all finishes, recom- 
mends “Tidewater” Cypress for interior millwork of 
enduring beauty at a comparatively moderate cost. 


Yes, it pays to build right—in the first place. Well worth 
while to look into the merits of “the Wood Eternal” be- 
fore buying material for structural purposes. We will glad- | 
ly assist you with authentic information; also regarding 

Tupelo, the hard-wear, long-life and economical Fein 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MERS. ASS’N. 


1206 Poydras Building, New Orleans, Louisiana 
or 1206 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Florida j 


Identify genuine “Tidewater” Cypress by the Arrow Trade-mark, on every board 
and bundle. Only the true “Wood Eternal” can give such lasting service. 


Buy by the Cypress Arrow, and Save by the year 

















Tidewater’? Cypress used for all exterior k of the magnificent 
manor house (above) and the beautiful cottage (below), including cornices, 
dormers, door and window frames, shutters, porches and trim. Mr. Arthur 
T. Remick, Architect, New York City. 
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ROO K W OO D 


creations meet a wide range of requirements in home decorations. 
We have an exclusive representative in all important cities and we 





welcome your inquiries. 





THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY | 


Celestial Street Cincinnati, Ohio 














GORDON-VAN 
TINE HOME NO. 
629 — 6 rooms, 3 
bedrooms. Many 
built -in-features 
Materials 


$2552 
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200 Home Plans! 


We furnish lumber, millwork and other materials, 
shipped direct from our mills, with complete plans. 
20-year guaranter 200,000 customers savings up to 
$2,000. Material is furnished Ready-Cut or not Ready-Cut. 
Ready-Cut Saves 





Wholesale 
: Prices 
ut _Send us your lumber 
ives bills to figure on any type 
labor of building you have in 
nt muinc “st ate ec. Ge . Ta . 
; meget singe Shp eal Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
r 1s our lowest  freight-paid : . Per 
) s do building them- prices. 648 Case St., Davenport, lowa 
selves. ss I expect to 
Garages and Four Mills | 
Summer Cottages We ship from the one { ] Builda PEN ee ee oe 
Write for latest prices. nearest you 


E PROG Bic vcs osce hordes ebeewes 
Gordon-VanTine Co. Please pi proper catalog. | 
Satistaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


648 Case Street Davenport, Iowa. 
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THe I[MporTANCE OF ADEQUATE INSULATION 
(Continued from page 60) 


easily and quickly used, the mate- 
rials being applied to the studs be- 
fore the sheathing is nailed into 
place, or between the sheathing and 
the shingles, siding, or whatever 
else forms the exterior covering; or 
else the insulating material may be 
placed between the studs on the 
inside before the laths are put into 
place. In extremely cold climates 
a building may well be ‘doubly 
insulated,’ that is, with one thick- 
ness outside of the studding and 
the other within. 

While not exactly a_ flexible 
material, mention might be made 
here of another type of insulation, 
a powder which is described as a 
‘mineral yeast,’ which when mixed 
with water expands from three 
to seven times, thus vastly multi- 
plying the number of cells in 
which air may be held or con- 
fined, and so increasing the ma- 
terial’s value for insulating. 

Semiflexible materials are those 
which, while not as pliable or as 
readily packed or bent to fit the 
structural parts to be protected 
as the materials just described, 
are nevertheless flexible to a 
certain extent. As a rule these 
materials are closer and more 
compact in structure, while still 
being of sufficiently loose cellular 
composition to break up heat or 
sound waves. Such materials are 
used in much the same way as 
substances of the ‘blanket’ type 
just described; they are to be had 
in sheets rather than in rolls, and 
among these substances there are 
several of the best and most 
widely used. Materials of this 
type come in widths easily used, 
one width being just that required 
for fitting the spaces between 
studs. 

Rigid materials are those which 
possess no degree of flexibility 
whatever; to attempt to use them 
in the ways just described would 
be to break them and thus to 
destroy not only their insulating 
qualities but their value in every 
way. These materials are easily 
handled and in some instances 
are strong enough to be used as 
structural members, replacing 
sheathing, or rough boarding, by 
being nailed directly to the out- 
side of the studs, thus serving as 
lumber and providing insulation 
at the same time. Several can 
also be used as a base for plaster, 
performing a double service by 
climinating the use of laths. 
Many of these n aterials are those 
which are used for the building up 
of actual structural walls, and are 
made of clay or other substances 
taken from the earth and baked or 
fired into permanent form. It 


might be supposed, of course, that 
this hard or permanent form would 
render the material so dense as to 
impair its value as a non-conduc- 
tor of heat or sound, but this is not 
so. It is not the actual hardness 
of a material which renders it 
easily penetrated by sound or 
heat waves, but its solidity or 
density of cellular structure — the 
closeness of the minute particles 
of which it is made up or com- 
posed — and such a material, for 
example, as certain kinds of 
hollow building-tile or blocks, if 
closely examined, would be found 
to be more or less porous, even 
though its porosity had been 
fired into permanent form. In 
other words, while the material is 
hard, it is not dense, and it is the 
density and not the hardness 
which renders the substance easily 
penetrated by heat or sound. 


RCHITECTS, engineers and 
builders well know the value 
and importance of insulation, but 
for the home-owner or the prospec- 
tive builder who would be posted as 
to this highly important detail of 
building it might be well to sug- 
gest here a few of its advantages. 
More detailed information can 
be found in the brochures, 
booklets, catalogues, and other 
publications issued by various 
manufacturers, which will give 
convincing data on the value of 
insulation. 

As has already been said, high 
building costs are responsible for 
the stringent economy in con- 
struction of all kinds. Economy 
frequently takes the form of 
having ceilings as low as possible, 
or of utilizing every inch of space 
beneath sloping roofs. This is 
likely to result in having bed- 
rooms under these roof areas, and 
the roofs (if built of almost any of 
the materials nearly certain to be 
used) cause the rooms beneath 
them to be cold in winter and 
insufferably hot insummer. Many 
an owner of a ‘picturesque’ 
cottage — perhaps of the popular 
Dutch gambrel-roof type, or else 
a house of the almost equally 
popular and alluring ‘English 
cottage’ kind, with its upper floor 
tucked snugly away under inter- 
esting roofs pierced with fascinat- 
ing little dormers — has found to 
his sorrow that he pays dearly for 
beauty when his rooms are un- 
bearable during warm weather and 
form practically a cold-storage 
department during the winter. 
Such a situation could have been 
easily prevented, had the builder 
incurred the by no means excessive 
cost of installing suitable insula- 
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tion when the house was being 
built. Even after the house has 
been built a remedy is not wholly 
impossible, as insulation material 
may still be applied to the inner 
side of the roof; the cost, however, 
will probably be considerably 
higher than it would have been in 
the first instance. This may be 
regarded as a case in which one 
ounce of prevention is worth 
sixteen of cure. 

Other instances proving the 
value of roof insulation and the 
necessity of using it may be found 
in the sunrooms or sun parlors, 
which have become so popular 
during recent years that many 
people now regard them as quite 
necessary. These adjuncts are 
likely to be covered by flat roofs, 
which in many instances are of 
copper or tin — materials which, 
since they are metals, attract the 
heat and transmit it, through the 
ceilings, into the rooms below. 
Adequate insulation, installed be- 
tween the metal roofing and the 
ceiling proper, will render the sun- 
rooms habitable and useful. 

One convincing instance of the 
practical value of good insulation 
comes from a suburb of Chicago, 
where two small houses precisely 
alike were built, one having its 
walls and roof not insulated, while 
the other had its walls and roofs 
treated with one of the materials 
now on the market. During a 
period of cold weather one re- 
quired seven tons of coal to render 
it habitable, while the other re- 
quired but three to make it com- 
fortable. 

The importance of insulation 
was recognized years ago by 
architects and engineers whose 
practice had to do with factories, 
power plants, refrigeration plants 


and other structures of a business 
nature. The cost of their heat and 
refrigeration would be enormously 
increased were it not for the fact 
that the pipes which carry heated 
or chilled air or chilled brine are 
carefully insulated to protect them 
when they must pass through 
areas which are themselves not 
heated or chilled. Loss from lines 
not insulated can be computed 
without much difficulty, and it has 
been figured that only 200 feet of 
one-and-one-hall-inch pipe, carry- 
ing brine chilled to 15° F. through 
surrounding air at go°, will, if not 
properly insulated, lose over 438 
tons of refrigeration a_ year. 
Startling figures, truly, but vouch- 
ed for by those well qualified to 
judge. 

In one sense the maintenance of 
one’s home might be regarded as a 
business proposition or invest- 
ment, and every dollar wasted in 
useless consumption of fuel takes 
away from the earning capacity of 
the investment — which is a po- 
tent argument in urging the in- 
creased use of adequate insula- 
tion. 

The production of the insulat- 
ing materials now upon the market 
is not the result of any hit-or-miss 
work on the part of the manu- 
facturers. For many years trained 
investigators and research labora- 
tories have been at work to deter- 
mine the value of certain materials 
and to discover the best means of 
utilizing the insulating qualities 
which many were found to pos- 
sess. Here, too, values have been 
scrutinized, and the result is 
putting upon the building-material 
market a means of increasing, at 
small initial cost, the value of a 
house by materially decreasing for 
all times the expense of its upkeep. 
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(Continued from page 70) 


the covering may wear thin in a 
small spot. In order to make this 
safe and lengthen the life of the 
cord, cover the worn spot with half- 
inch-wide tire-tape or surgeon’s 
tape. Beginning well below the 
worn spot, wrap the end of the 
tape around the cord and hold it 
firmly in place until the tape has 
set; then wind two or three times 
over that, putting on the tape as 
you would a spiral bandage, by 
overlapping each layer of tape. 
Make a deep V in the end of the 
tape; wrap the ends tightly 
around the cord, and hold them 
firmly in place for a few seconds. 

To keep electrical equipment in 


good working-order is as much an 
accomplishment on the home- 
maker’s part as to do good repair 
work. Some of the appliances 
have the heating element 
smoothing irons, electric 
percolators, hot plates, waffle 
irons, and chafing dishes are in 
this group, and care must be 
taken that the part holding the 
heating element is never put into 
water. A good general rule is to 
wipe the waffle iron and lower 
part of the chafing dish with soft 
paper such as a crumpled paper- 
napkin, to wash the inside of the 
percolator with clear hot water, 
and to keep all of them away from 
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yynbol of “Happiness, is the Roper Complete 
Oven Control. It gives the woman precious 
hours in which to protect the happiness of her 
home by keeping herself attractive. Health-build- 
ing, mind-building recreations are truly hers. She 
may literally be miles away while the Roper does 
her cooking. She need never give it a thought, 
because cooking results always are—always must 
be—ideal. 

The Roper Complete Oven Control does not 
merely measure the heat—it also circulates it. Be- 
cause of the Roper Ventilated Oven, the food is 
cooked in fresh, moist air, rich in oxygen. Thus 
the secret of Roper Oven Control is its Com- 
pleteness—in operation, as well as in saving of 
food, of gas, and of the woman’s time. 


This one feature of the Roper would justify its 

ownership in every modern home, yet you will 

find many other advantages when you examine 

this preferred gas range. See the Roper, where 

better gas ranges are sold. 

Gro. D. Rorel R CorPoRATION, Rockford, [/inots 
Pact ( Branch: 138 Bluxome St. San Francisco, Cal. 
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Gas & Electric 
RANG ES 


BE SURE THE ROPER PURPLE LINE AND THE ROPER COMPLETE OVEN CONTROL 
ARE ON THE RANGE YOU BUY 





“Baby Ropers’ * delight 
girls. They're perfect 

r 6'4 inches 
OTS OPen; grates 
nd *1 for yours. 
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Discount 
onallregular 
merchandise 
This special event has been a custom at McGibbon for over 
half a century. Here’s a splendid opportunity to get the 
things needed for your home —at a real saving. If you cannot 
come in person write Department 49 for illustrated folder. 
M G bb 
3 West 37th Street New York 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE 
LINENS LACE CURTAINS FURNITURE 
























How I Found 





An Easy Way To 


Earn Big Money - 


By Phyllis Grant 

I was discouraged, restless, dissatis- 
fied. I was tired of low pay, ordinary 
routine work. I was ready to give up in 
despair when I found, at last, a chance to 
enter a fascinating, uncrowded profes- 
sion —an opportunity to earn really 
splendid money! I was thrilled upon 
discovering that I could prepare for an 
Interior Decoration career right at 
home without a teacher — through a 
wonderful, simplified, practical method. 
Today I’m an Interior Decorator. My 


services are in constant demand. Deco- 
rating homes certainly is absorbing 
work —and I find it so easy. Would 


you believe it: I am making on the 
average of $150 a week! 

Interior Decoration offers all ambi- 
tious women most unusual opportuni- 


ties for earning big money in a most 
pleasant and congenial way. Our beau- 
tiful FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
describes in detail these wonderful op- 
portunities and tells just how YOU can 
learn Interior Decoration at home, in 
your spare time, from some of America’s 
foremost decorators. No_ obligation. 
Mail coupon at once. National School 
of Interior Decoration, Dept. 71, 2 West 
47th Street, New York City. 


National School of Interior Decoration 
Dept. 71, 2 West 47th Street, New York City 
You may send me your new FREE book, 
“Your Opportunity in the New Profession of 
Interior Decoration.” 





THe Hanpy Woman Asout THE Houser 
(Continued from page 97) 


immersion in the dishpan. 
Other of the appliances have 

the heating element placed so that 

it can be seen and is partly ex- 


posed. These need particular 
care. The wires that glow almost 
as soon as the electric toaster 


is connected are very delicate, and 
break under rough treatment. 
Shake any crumbs from the 
toaster, and if your good house- 
wifely sense demands that you do 
something more to clean it, brush 
it gently with a soft brush; but 
don’t use a cloth or a stiff brush 
on it, and don’t knock it against 
the table or kitchen sink. 

Because we sometimes connect 
our percolators without having 
put water in them, or let them 
boil dry, many of the manufac- 
turers have provided them with a 
safety fuse or circuit-breaker, so 
that when the appliance begins to 
overheat this safety device goes 
into operation and breaks the 
current before the element is 
ruined or the percolator becomes 
dangerously hot. If you have 
abused your percolator and you 
find it does n’t work, unscrew the 
cap or plate (you will find di- 
rections on the bottom of the 
percolator) and with a_ small 
screw-driver remove the fuse and 
put in a new one. It is always 
advisable to keep spare fuses on 
hand. It sometimes happens that 
the fuse works loose. Tighten it 
with the screw driver and see if the 
percolator then works. If not you 
undoubtedly need a new fuse. 

Daorbells are so often out of 
order that we wish they were easy 
to fix, but they are so varied in 
their construction, some with one 
or two dry cells, some operated by 
a bell-ringing transformer, that it 


is difficult to give directions for 
repair work. Usually one of two 
things is the matter. New dry 
cells are needed, or the screw that 
makes contact with the spring on 
the armature has worn off or 
moved slightly so that this con- 
tact cannot be made. If it is the 
latter, turn the screw down a 
little with a screw driver and then 
adjust the nut that holds it in 
place. New batteries are usually 
a job for the electrician or the man 
of the house. 

Having a cherished bit of pot- 
tery or a vase made into a lamp 
has always seemed to me a casual 
performance, but rather recently 
I took a pottery vase to be made 
into a lamp and found that if it 
was done in the shop it would cost 
me about twice the actual value 
of the piece of pottery, and 
addition | would have to risk its 
breakage in the process of boring 
so that the cord could come out 
near the bottom. It didn’t seem 
worth the price, so I shopped 
around till | found a very satis- 
factory adjustable two-lamp fix- 
ture that would fit into the top. 
This fixture has two arms that go 
inside the vase. They are rubber- 
tipped and attached to the main 
rod with a spring so that the 
greater the strain on the fixture 
after it is adjusted, the tighter it 
fits. The only disadvantage 1s 
that the cord extends from the 
fixture instead of coming from the 
base of the lamp and in a light bit 
of pottery this might have a 
tendency to make it tip over. 
Weighting the vase with shot or 
plaster of Paris before the fixture 
is put on, however, will make it 
firm enough to withstand the drag 
of the cord. 


How I Dip It 
(Continued from page 62) 


by the house, and, when just under 
an open window, the driver turned 
to the occupants of the rear seat 
and said, ‘Well, now you ’ve seen 
it, will we turn around and go 
back?’ The reply was, ‘No, we 
want to drive all around that high 


fence,’ and so they did, very 
slowly, talking and exclaiming all 
the way. 


The way of the transgressor is 
hard. But the transgressor travels 
not alone over his hard way — 
he has companions, conspicuous 
among them being the reformer, 


the man with a new idea. These 
things can now be spoken of with 
amusement, for almost without a 
single exception all unite in saying 
that the high fence was undoubt- 
edly the best possible treatment 
for this property, and to its use 
almost entirely is due the charm 
and interest of this house and 


garden. ; 
A trellis of wood, treated with 
preservative paint in the same 


way as the boards of the fence, 
was placed inside the wall along 
the street and on both sides of the 


— 
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walls shutting off the utility 
strip and the rear and the service 
yard to the north. A trench was 
dug along the entire length of all 
these walls, and this was filled 
with a carload of woodbine roots 
from the woods of northern 
Michigan, interspersed here and 
there with roots of Clematis pani- 
culata. These roots began their 
work of growing vines to cover 
this great green expanse before the 
carpenter and masons had com- 
pleted their work on the house. 
Only these two dependable vines 
were used, for a covering for the 
blank walls was a necessity and 
no chances could be taken with 
less hardy, though possibly more 
beautiful, varieties, with the at- 
tendant danger of spring freezing 
and checks in growth. 

Deep plantings of shrubbery 
were made against the walls on the 
sides of the formal garden, and, as 
in the case with the vines, only 
hardy shrubs native to Michigan 
were used, as a permanent mass- 
planting was needed for a back- 
ground. Among the shrubs used 
were bush honeysuckle, pink and 
white, high-growing deutzia, lilacs, 
highbush cranberry, Rosa rugosa, 
blue althea, spiraea of various 
kinds, philadelphus, diervilla, and 
the lovely and much admired 
though not generally known Cor- 
nus mas. This was planted thick 
for immediate effect, and quanti- 
ties of it has since been moved and 
given away. All prospered and 
thrived like Jack’s bean stalk, due 
largely, of course, to the humble 
use to which this property had been 
put before it became a garden. 

At the intersection of brick 
walks a circular pool, surrounded 
with English ivy and Siberian 
iris, makes a home for waterlilies 
and goldfish. The longitudinal 
brick walk is bordered with mixed 
hardy perennials and_biennials, 
such as phlox, shasta daisies, 
pyrethrum, delphinium, colum- 
bine, and Canterbury-bells, and, 
in the spring, thousands of bulbs, 
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~~ NEW SMARTNESS 
FOR YOUR FLOORS 


Thirty Minutes a Month—and the Ponsell will heep any floor 


in your home as spotless and bright as your dining room table 


mostly narcissi and tulips. The 
ivy around the pool is mothered 
and covered through Michigan’s 
changeable springs and severe 
winters, and when it emerges 
from this ordeal it is pampered 
and coddled like a spoiled and too 
much indulged baby. In the late 
summer the gaps in the ranks 
made by the earlier maturing 
flowers are filled by the annuals 
such as asters, zinnias, petunias, 
sweet alyssum, and ageratum. 
In color this garden is kept to 
blues, pinks, and whites, with an 
occasional dash of yellow. 

Five steps lead up from the 
formal garden to the terrace near 
the house, on which, under a 
group of maple trees, is another 
pool, a larger, irregular one more 
recently built. It is of concrete, 
without coping or edge showing 
above the water line, and the 
shady irregular banks about it 
are planted with wintergreen, 
fern columbine, and other wild 
flowers and grasses, with an oc- 
casional Spanish iris. This shady 
pool is not unlike one suddenly 
come upon in the woods, and 
offers a pleasing contrast to the 
lily pool and the formal garden 
below. At the foot of the garden 
one of the brick walks leads to a 
vine-covered house of adzed tim- 
bers, built by an old lumberman 
who really knew how to use an 
adze. This house is furnished 
with comfortable garden-furni- 
ture, and here frequently the 
brick walk leads friends, relatives, 
former critics and all, especially 
on warm summer Sunday after- 
noons, and here they sit with a 
feeling of remoteness such as one 
knows only in the woods or coun- 
try far removed from cities. And 
the critics, some of the bitterest 
critics even, have gone home after 
such a Sunday as this described 
and talked it over, and later built 
themselves walls about their own 
gardens and covered them with 
woodbine and Clematis panicu- 
lata. 


GARDENING IN FLORIDA 
(Continued from page 74) 


Gotha, Florida. For sheer joy and 
enchantment, the writer has never 
seen anything in the way of plant 
life that compares with her recol- 
lection of Dr. Nehrling’s shaded 
gardens, when the dew lay on the 
caladiums in their matchless array 
of color masses, ranging from 
pure transparent whites and rose 
color, through intermediate shades, 
to rich velvety crimson, with 
countless d fferent spots and mark- 
ings. These demand moisture, 


heat, and heavy loamy soil; they 
only endure through the summer, 
and require tender care during 
their period of dry rest in winter. 

In addition to the shrubs and 
plants mentioned, which are the 
merest suggestions of the more 
available materials for the year- 
round garden, there are many 
vines with blooms of surpassing 
beauty —not counting at all 
those whose best season is in the 
winter. 
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Regardless of the floor-—hardwood, parquet, tile, linoleum, cork or cement—the use of the 


Ponsell will keep it new 


5 minutes and the Ponsell renews it. 


> one ‘ ; 
Walk on it—track dirt across it—dance on it—-let grease spatter it— 


And then think of the de light, the pride of Ponsell-appearing floors. With the Ponsell in her 


home, no woman need make excuses to her friends or to herself. 


vousands of Ponsell users 
Tr} ls of P ll 


contirm this. They have done away with the back-breaking. hand methods of the past. 


These thousanc 


Moderately priced. 


s of users know the pride of beautiful floors. 


Operated by electricity. 


Consumes less than 5c 


worth of current an hour. No skill or strength required. 


1. Keeping my floors beauti- 
Jully polished is now a plea- 
sure—fust guiding my Ponsell 


gently along. Gone is the 
backache of band-polishing. 





4. An a now IT can P olish 
around and unc Jer my furniture 
without baving lo move it. My 
Ponsell reaches narrow awk- 
ward places ul thout any trouble. 


Hasn't it all become easy! 





7. With it, I bad no trouble 
at all in bringing back to its 
original beauty, my slained, 
seralcbed dining room floor. 


10. Off came the old dirty fin- 
ish, leaving the wood as fresh 
as new. TI then altached the 
sandpapering pa ) and smoothe 
ed and brought out the grain, 





PSPS SCS SSS SRST SSS SSS SSS SSS SST SS SSS SSS SSSA 
PONSELL FLOOR MACHINE CO., 220-250 W.1 9th Street, New York City. 
Please mail free illustrated folder and full information and prices about your electri: 


machine for scrubbing, refinishing, and polishing floors of all kinds. 


Address 








Name ~ —— 


L 4 My Ponsellis equally good 

on my large stretches of bare 

floor or on the narrow berders 
between my rugs. 





5. Scrubbing m ry kiteben floor 

ts just as easy. I simply at- 

tach the scrubbing brush and 

watch my Moor turn snow-white. 

“ Better than a sloppy mop? as 
It surely ts ! 





8. All I bad to 00 was first 


to spread Varnish remover on 


—T let it dry Jor #tx or Seven 


aunules and then — 





11, Al T bad left to do 
was apply a little liquid wax 
wilh the Ponsell waxing brush 


and ——s 











3. “Will it go into corners and 

up to the baseboard?”  Cere 

tainly ct will. There, I pol- 

ished that corner, not a dull 
spot left. 





- 2 
6. Now a few strokes of the 
“squegee”, (which came with 
my Ponsell), Ory up my floor 
ina jiffy. Ob [by the way, 
—last Fall my Ponsell saved 
mea lot of money. 






Bi at eect i 
9. I attached the steel wire 
brash armed with a pad of steel 
wool and went over the prepared 
portion of the floor. 





12. With the Polishing brush 

I brought the wax loa high 

lustre and bebold! My floor 

is spotless and gleaming for 
all to see. 


MAIL THE COUPON — And we will promptly 


mail you full information, prices, and list of sales otlices where 


you can secure a free Jemonstralion in your own home—or a 
ten Jav free trialif you are located too far fromany branch office. 


PON SEE E 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
Seru S, Polishes, Refnishes For You 


H.B. 1-26 ,- 
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STABILIZED BY KOLL LOCK - JOINT COLUMNS 


There’s a heap 
o” friendliness 
in this 
handsome 
entrance 





THEY CANNOT COME APART 





by sturdy Koll Lock-Joint Col- 


Hartmann-Sanders Entrances 
have achieved new and higher 
standards. 


umns. These columns are archi- 
tecturally correct, built of thick, 
clear material and have patented 
lock-joints which cannot come 
apart. | 

Koll Lock-Joint Columns may 
be specified for entrances, 
porches, pergolas, etc., of your 
own, your architect’s, your con- 
tractor’s or our design. 


Used in remodeling, they lit- 
erally make all the difference in 
the world in the appearance as 
well as the value of the building. 


These better entrances also 
demand your consideration be- 
cause beautified and stabilized 


Write for new Entrance Catalog No. M-51. Or for Garden 
Equipment Catalog No. M-34. Address Hartmann-Sanders 
Co., 2163 Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill. Eastern Office and 
Showroom, 6 E. 39th St., New York City. 


HARTMANN:SANDERS 


Colonial Entrances 
































| Oldstyle MEDAL Brick 











Ha C 


GECROST Brick revives the richness of color 
and quaintness of detail associated with the 
beautiful old brick work of the renaissance period. 
The exclusive Agecrost Surface, developed by 
Medal research, gives an effect of well weathered 
antiquity that appeals alike to the architect and 
to owners seeking for fine home atmosphere. Ap- 
parent variation in the size of the brick when 
laid is attained without departure from standard 
dimensions. 

Write to-day for our booklet, Beautiful Agecrost 
Brick, or see this brick in the display room of the 
nearest Medal representative. It will inspire you 
with a nobler ideal of home exteriors. 


THE MEDAL BRICK & TILE CO. 
CLEVELAND 
Agecrost Brick in residence at Palmer’s Wood, Detroit. 
C. E. Day, Architect. 























Oit BurNERS 
(Continued from page 68) 


of the House Beautiful magazine. 

On the study of upkeep-costs 
the Bureau of Standards, a di- 
vision of our Department of 
Commerce at Washington, has 
spent no little time and effort 
to the end that some basis of esti- 
mating the cost of oil fuel might 
be made, and that some approx- 
imate comparison of the cost of 
oil and coal might be had. The 
Bureau started with the well- 
founded assumption that in order 
to heat a house a certain number 
of Btu must be supplied. A Btu, 
by way of a brief review of physics, 
is a yardstick for measuring heat. 
More exactly, it is the amount of 
heat required to raise the tem- 
perature of one pound of water 1° 
Fahrenheit. It is obvious that the 
Bureau in making its cost com- 
parison of coal and oil has chosen 
a common unit of measure, since 
anything that burns will produce 
Btu. Careful tests have estab- 
lished that one gallon of oil, of the 
grade commonly used for domestic 
oil fuel, contains about 140,000 
Btu. A pound of coal contains 
from 10,000 Btu for the poorer 
grades, to 14,000 for the higher 
grades. Thus it is apparent that 
one gallon of this oil has the same 
useful heat as ten to fourteen 
pounds of coal. In the compari- 
son made by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, which is given here, one gal- 
lon of oil is assumed to have the 
same number of Btu as twelve 
pounds of coal. 

Because of the smallness of the 
Btu the Bureau has used one mil- 
lion Btu as the basis of compari- 
son. In the following table the 
cost of seven gallons of oil, vield- 
ing approximately one million 
Btu, is compared with the cost of 
eighty-four pounds of coal vield- 
ing, according to the assumption 
stated, the same number of Btu. 
Because of the greater efficiency 
of oil this table is also based on 
the assumption that oil is 1} times 
as efficient as coal. On this basis 
one gallon of oil would replace 
about fifteen pounds of coal. 

It is believed that comparisons 
based on this table will not be far 
from the average results through- 


out the United States, although 
there are many individual cases 
in which the comparative cost of 
oil will be considerably lower, due 
to wages of furnacemen saved, the 
inefficient coal-firing done away 
with, and other local factors. Off- 
setting these savings is a not in- 
frequent extravagance with heat 
that comes with such ease and 
rapidity as is gained from the oil- 
burner. It is not uncommon to 
find members of the family open- 
ing a window or a door, instead of 
adjusting the thermostatic con- 
trol, when the oil-heated house 
grows too warm for comfort. 

As was previously explained, no 
formula for precisely comparing 
the cost of heating with coal and 
the exact cost of heating with oil 
can be devised. Too many indi- 
vidual factors influence the cost of 
heating in each home. The effi- 
ciency of the heating-plant, the 
construction of the house, the 
habits of those who live in it, the 
comparative cost of coal and oil — 
all these influence the final re- 
sults. Not the least of those things 
affecting the cost of heating with 
oil is the correctness of the instal- 
lation of theburner. The beginning 
and the end of oil-burning wisdom 
is that no burner is better than the 
man who installs it. More will be 
said on this point in a subsequent 
article. 

Safety and reliability in oil- 
burners is rightfully a matter to 
consider. Oil is more easily ignited 
than coal or solid fuels. This dif- 
ferent potential hazard usually 
leads to the adoption of additional 
precautions. It was recently stated 
by a national authority on fires 
that more fires were caused in 
1924 from putting hot ashes in 
barrels alone than occurred in all 
oil-burner installations during the 
same vear. Many burners have 
been approved as to safety by the 
Underwriter’s Laboratories of Chi- 
cago, a laboratory established by 
fire-insurance companies to test 
the flammability of such devices. 
Purchasers of burners listed as 
standard by the Underwriter’s 
Laboratories have every assur- 
ance that the features which might 





TABLE oO 


F Costs 


Cost of coal 


Cost of heat per per Cost of heat 

Cost of oil from oil short ton long ton from coal 
per gallon per million B.t.u. 2000 Ib. 2240 Ib. per million §.t.u 

5 cents $0.50 $5.00 $5.60 $0.42 

6 cents .67 6.00 6.7 £50 

8 cents .89 8.00 8.95 .05 

10 cents 142 10.00 11.20 34 

12 cents 1.34 12.00 13.40 1.00 

15 cents 1.68 15.00 10.80 1.20 
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make an oil-burner a special fire- 
hazard have been eliminated, and 
that every reasonable safeguard 
has been provided. 

E. J. Smith, head of the burner 
division of the Laboratories, is 
authority for this statement: — 

‘A properly constructed oil- 
burner, installed in accordance 
with the regulations of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 
and used with a reasonable de- 
gree of intelligence, should not 
involve a materially greater haz- 
ard than the use of the fuel it is 
designed to replace.’ 

Fire-insurance companies ac- 
knowledge this comparative safety 
by making no increase in insur- 
ance rates when the burner is 
properly installed. Before install- 
ing a burner, however, the insur- 
ance company carrying the policy 
on the house should be notified, 
in order that the description of the 
property in the policy may be 
corrected to include the burner. 

Oil used in domestic oil-burners 
ranges from untreated kerosene, 
through the straw-colored dis- 
tillates, to dark brown gas oil. 
Some few burners even use the 
lighter grades of fuel oil with suc- 
cess. In some localities all of these 
burning oils, except fuel oil, have 
come to be called furnace oils. 
Deliveries of furnace oils can usu- 
ally be secured from any local oil 
company operating tank trucks. 
It is customary for these com- 
panies to supply two or three 
grades of furnace oils, which may 
vary one to three cents a gallon in 
price. The heavier the oil, the 
lower the price. 

A great deal of confusion and 
inconvenience has been caused 
burner firms and owners of burn- 
ers by the failure of oil companies 
selling furnace oils to standardize 
these oils and the names under 
which they are sold. Plans are 
now being made by the American 
Oil Burner Association to get the 
general adoption of three stand- 
ard names for three grades of 
burning oils which will be prac- 
tically uniform in quality, no 
matter what oil company may 
supply the oil. 

Alarmists occasionally raise a 
hue and cry over the danger of 


imminent exhaustion of our oil 
resources. Usually their state- 
ments are given wide circulation 
by the news press. It has always 
been so. Only to-day | read an 
historically interesting and now 
highly amusing report made during 
the Taft administration m 1900, 
by the Federal Commission on 
Conservation, when conservation 
was a burning question. This re- 
port solemnly warns our govern- 
ment of the danger of imminent 
exhaustion of our oil resources! 
Yet month by month our storage 
stocks of oil have been added to, 
until to-day stocks of petroleum 
have reached almost unbelievable 
totals. 

No one knows when this stead\ 
flow of oil to storage will stop. 
It represents the difference in the 
quantity of oil produced and that 
used. We do know, however, 
that by far the greatest part of the 
total area of the United States 
has never been conclusively tested 
for oil. We also know that the 
untapped oil reserve in the shale 
resources of this country are so 
great that when reduced to figures 
they become almost meaningless, 
as is Stated in the recent report of 
the American Petroleum Institute 
to President Coolidge’s Oil Con- 
servation Board. 

Noise from oil-burning is some- 
times objectionable. Noise is al- 
ways present in rapid burning. 
Some types of burners give more 
noise than others. The design and 
construction of the house and the 
heating-plant has a great deal to 
do with whether or not there 
is objectionable noise with oil- 
burning. But with noise, as with 
odor or soot which are sometimes 
present, anything objectionable 
can and should be corrected by 
the proper installation or adjust- 
ment of the burner, if it is not the 
fault of the house or the heating- 
plant. 

About 6 a.m. on dark winter 
mornings, when the temperature 
is flirting with zero, the stead\ 
hum of an oil burner is a comfort- 
ing sound in the bedroom where 
the once-harassed keeper of the 
furnace now gets an extra hall- 
hour of sleep — and then dresses 
in a warm room. 








OUR choice of side-wall ma- 

terial and colors is of first im- 
portance. Weatherbest Stained 
Shingles in either 16-in. or 24-in. 
lengths laid 7}-in. or 10-in. to 
the weather cost less than ordi- 
nary wood siding and much less 
than other side-wall materials. 
They give you an extra layer of 
protection — cooler homes in 
summer, warmer in winter. They 
save you repeated paint and 
repair expense. The 
colors grow mellow 
with time. 


Home of John Wise 


at Relay, near Balti 
more, Md 16-in 
Green Roof harmon 
izes well with 18-in 


Gray Side Walls. 
This home is distinc 
tive and practical in 
any location As 
for color photograv 
ures of other leading 
Weatherbest Homes 






















Wealhierbes 


STAINED SHINGLES 


For Rovers and Siwe-Waurs 


101 


Better Side-Walls 


Make Distinctive Homes 


There are many shades of gray, 
brown, and a wonderful Colonial 
White or Ivory treatment espe- 
cially suitable for side-wall work 
to harmonize with special shades 
of gray, brown, green, red, even 
blue, on roof. 

Write for free set of color photogravures 
showing different Weatherbest Homes. 
Ask for Color Samples. If you will give 
dimensions of roof and side-walls and 
names of your Lumber Dealer and 
Architect we will see that you get esti- 
mates of cost promptly. 
Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co., Inc. 
800 Island St., North Tonawanda, Y 
Western Plant-— Minnesota Transfer, Minn 


Distributing Warehouses 
in Leading Centers 






“*Making Old 
Houses into harm 
ing Homes” is a 
practical book on 
remodeling and re 
shingling. Be sure 
to ask for it. 





WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CO. Inc., 800 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Please send Weatherbest color photogravures, color samples and literature showing lower cost of 
- 1 c - 


Weatherbest Side Walls. 
Name 


iddre 


CL) “Beautiful Roofs.” 


] Book on Remodeling. 





This is Model 11 


Individ- 
ual type ma chine, Porce- 
lainFnameled €) Ware. Large 
illustration above is 
Model 12 Walker Dishwasher 
sink. Other sizes of sink and 
individual type machines,—some 
portable, for old and new homes 








No More Monotonous 
Dishwashing 


The hours you spend in the kitchen with unsanitary 
dishpan and dishcloth should be devoted to improved 
methods ot housekeeping. 
gives you so much time 
Write tor Free Literature. 
can supply you. 


WALKER DISHWASHER CORP., 370 Walton Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 





No other electrical device 
for tamily and recreation. 
Let us name a dealer who 
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Going To Build This Year? 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL BUILDING ANNUAL FOR 1926 


Send For 





It contains the very latest and the very best 
information on Home Planning—Home Financ- 
ing — Home Building. 


It shows the two prize winning houses in the 
recent Small House Competition run by the 
House Beautiful magazine, and ten additional 
houses which were awarded honorable mention. 


It is illustrated with drawings, blueprints, and 
many photographs of finished houses of every 
type, and of various construction details. 


Actual Size 934” x 125%” 


Bound in Maroon Duotone Leatherette 


PRICE $2.00 POSTPAID 
(Postage Additional on Copies Sent C.O.D.) 





Boe te eS a — Order Form — — - ----------- 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
Gentlemen: — 


I enclose $2.00 OR I will pay the postman $2.00 plus delivery 
charges for a copy of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL BUILDING 
ANNUAL FOR 19206. 


BOE, a sccunedunevewoecs dens ewe x4 emus cackevunetenecwebaunche 


PAIOSS ou ia disa:s soso 49.6 6 6 G44 Aaes Wwe s Owe wR Dee % Kiso a siwiatainets 


H.B. 1-26 























The House Beautiful 
Building Annual 
For 1926 


PARTIAL OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 


PART I 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
CHAPTER |. THE ARCHITECT. 
CHAPTER 2. THE CONTRACTOR. 
CHAPTER 3. THE CONTRACT. 
CHAPTER 4. THE FINANCING. 
CHAPTER 5. THE Cost. 

Bue Prints. 


PART II 
EXTERIOR CONSTRUCTION 
CHAPTER 6. THE SITE. 
CHAPTER 7. FOUNDATIONS. 


CHAPTER 8. THE WALLS. 
CHAPTER 9. THE ROoF. 


PART III 
INTERIOR CONSTRUCTION 
CHAPTER 10. MASONRY. 
CHAPTER 11. CARPENTRY. 
CHAPTER 12. PLASTERING. 
CHAPTER 13. GLAZING. 
CHAPTER 14. PAINT AND VARNISH. 
CHAPTER 15. HARDWARE. 


PART. IV 
MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 
CHAPTER 16. HEATING. 
CHAPTER 17. PLUMBING. 
CHAPTER 18. ELECTRIC WIRING 
AND GAS-PIPING. 
PART V 
OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 
APPENDIX 
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Want A Lovelier Home Than Ever? See 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL FURNISHING ANNUAL FOR 1926 








This book covers a subject that will be to many 
even more fascinating than that of its companion 
volume, the Building Annual. 

It points the way to comfort, charm, and the wise 
spending of furnishing dollars in every room of 
the house. 





It is beautifully illustrated with photographs, 
suggestive drawings of rooms, draperies, and 
other arrangements, and with assembled color 
schemes for walls, hangings, rugs, and upholstery 
materials for various rooms. 


Actual Size 934” x 1233” 





Bound in Tan Duotone Leatherette 


—— — PRICE $2.00 POSTPAID 
(Postage Additional on Copies Sent C.0.D.) 





The House Beautiful 
Furnishing Annual 
For 1926 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 








PART I 
General Introduction by _ 
Professor Fiske Kimball of N. Y 
University, New York, N. Y. 
PART II 
Elements and Materials 
CHAPTER |. WALLS AND WALI 
_ COVERINGS. 
CHAPTER 2. INTERIOR Woopwork. 
CHAPTER 3. FLOORS AND FLOOR 
COVERINGS. 
CHAPTER 4. CEILINGS. 
CHAPTER 5. FIXTURES. 
CHAPTER 6. FURNITURE. 
CHAPTER 7. HANGINGS. 
| CHAPTER 8. Notes OF ACCENT. 
PART III 


Suggestive, Demonstrative Schemes of 
Furnishing Se Smit me SA | i ee Re eee eee? ne ee ee Order Form am qm ae ow we we we 


1. A Country House. Plans, 
sketches, photographs. 











THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY 


2. A Suburban House. Plans, 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
sketches, photographs. ” 

3. ACity House. Plans, sketches, Gentlemen: — 
photographs. : : 

4. An Apartment (alternative I enclose $2.00 OR | will pay the postman $2.00 plus delivery 
schemes). Plans, sketches, photo- charges for a copy of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL FURNISHING 
graphs. ANNUAL FOR 1926 


5. Interior sketches and photo- 
graphs of well-furnished rooms. 


INDEX. 0 ae ne Peete mre EM a Te Ce in ie Te 
Partial Table of Contents, sub- 
divisions not shown Address rr rereer rere Te eC Ce RC Re RT CC tS 
H.B. I-26 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Wondrously 


BEAUTIFUL 
and easy to grow 
Few flowers give so much satisfaction for so 
little effort as do Diener’s Ruffled Monster 
Petunias—as different from ordinary Pe- 
tunias as a Ford from a Packard. Double 
or single, bush or dwarf. Protected from 
frost you can plant them any time and 
have blooms in twelve weeks. Wonder- 
ful for cut flowers. ~ You will thrill to 
the fragrance, enormous size and gor- 
geous colors of these orchid-like Die- 
ner originations — prize winners 
everywhere. And it is so easy to try 
these gorgeous beauties. 


Only 50c for a special packet of 400 
Ruffled Monster seeds, mixed colors. 
Order today and we will also send you our 
special illustrated book telling all about 
Meme Diener Petunias, Gladiolus and our other 
world-famous specialties. Address: 


Richard Diener Co., Inc. 
Box 604 
Kentfield, Calif. 





a 


or me CARDEN 
WORLD 


Just as the ocean of life is beset with many dangers 
— visible and invisible — so the embarking on a 
gardening expedition brings many baffling prob- 
lems. Clear light on the subject, and correct 
information, will automatically solve many of 
them — through the ; 


eee Dreer’s 
~~. Garden Book 
—, for 1926 


I:qually esteemed by seasoned gardeners and newcomers to the ranks it 
has won its way to recognized leadership through the straight road of 
Truth. For 8¢ years it has faithfully piloted thousands to the harbor*of 
gardening contentment. Whether your aim aspires to choicer flowers or 
tastier vegetables, to better stocked conservatory or lovelier, showier 
flower beds outdoors — ‘lhe Dreer Garden Book promises safe and sane 
advice on the subject. The Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, etc., which it offers, are 
the results of a lifetime’s experiences in productions, by various experts in 
their respective fields. 
224 pages illustrated from photographs; numerous inserts showing 
specialties in colors; valuable cultural hints written by men and 
women who really know what they are talking about — all this 1s 
yours free for the asking, and please mention this publication. 


Henry A. Dreer 


1306 Spring Garden St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

















THE CURIOSITY BOX 


E are glad to receive from our readers letters which contain definite 
information about ingenious devices or helpful discoveries about the 
house, its planning, its equipment, its running, or its grounds and gardens. 
For such material as we can use in this column we will pay from one to 
three dollars. Material not accepted will not be returned unless accompanied 


by a stamped envelope. 


SHORT but interesting sug- 

gestion comes from Mrs. G. 
M. S., of California, and is as 
follows: — 


If a fine piece of furniture becomes 
scratched it may be speedily restored 
by painting the mark with iodine, ap- 
plied with a camel’s hair brush. Then 
polish with a good furniture polish, 
and presto! the ugly scratch has van- 
ished. 


* * * 


HE ingenious remodeling of an 

old piece of furniture is de- 
scribed by Mrs. M. B. S., of 
Illinois, who tells us how she 
achieved a much-desired article, 
as follows: — 


I wanted a little wardrobe for my 
baby, but it seemed prohibitive in 
cost; so I decided to see what | could 
evolve. In a secondhand store | found 
a small music cabinet, which | bought 
and started to remodel ‘nearer to the 
heart’s desire.’ | took out the shelves, 
and enameled the outside cream color, 
and the inside rose color. | had a 
little rod put across, inside the top, to 
hold tiny dress-hangers, which | had 
already painted rose to match the 
interior of the dress cabinet. Then | 
covered a series of boxes with flowered 
rose paper, and placed them on the 
floor of the cabinet to hold small be- 
longings. Everyone who sees my little 
cabinet finds it difficult to realize that 
it was once a discarded piece of furni- 
ture. 


* * * 


N interesting thought in regard 
to amusing children comes 
from Mrs. N. S. W., of Connecti- 
cut; and, while it is not exactly 
within the usual scope of the ideas 
in the Curiosity Box, we thought 
it sufficiently practical to appear 
here, since many mothers may like 
to try it out during the holiday 
season, when it Is necessary to 
have fertile ideas for stormy days. 
Mrs. W. says: — 

Dramatic sense, imagination, love 
of color, and originality may be de- 
veloped in a child and amusement 
furnished at the same time. There is 
no better or easier way to do this than 
to encourage the child to devise a 
small theatre, and ‘put on’ plays of his 


own. A large box, without a cover, will 
do for a start. Place it on its side, with 
the front open, and you have a struc- 
tural beginning for the permanent 
fixtures, to which must be added the 
stage entrances, on back and sides, 
and the curtains. 

Let the children choose their own 
story, and work out the setting for 
themselves, using simple materials for 
properties. For example, a few sheets 
of sandpaper make a fine stucco house, 
and a tiny branch with bits of pink 
tissue paper wired on represents an 
apple tree in bloom. A fence may be 
easily cut from cardboard and paint- 
ed; while a church spire constructed 
from the same material and covered 
with putty looks most charmingly like 
stone! Pretty garden effects are se- 
cured with very small artificial flowers. 
The actors may be small dolls, or little 
figures moulded from artist’s clay. 
Magazines provide unlimited material 
in the way of color arrangements, and 
many of the advertisements may be 
made into stage sets, while the brilliant 
covers often suggest scenes or designs. 





E are not honored so often 
as we should like to be with 
suggestions from the men readers 
of this department, but _ this 
month we are glad to publish the 
charming illustration of a ship 
model that was sent us by Mr. F. 
H. T., of Illinois, with the amus- 
ingly laconic ‘manuscript,’ which 
accompanied it, and which is a 
model of brevity. This is it: — 
Gentlemen: — ; 
| am enclosing a photograph of a 
model of a fifteenth-century sailing 
ship which | built in spare moments In 
the kitchen (to my wife's dismay 
The total cost of the model was two 


- 














